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PEEFAGE 


This book has been prepared with a special view to the require- 
ments of candidates for the Matriculation Examination of the 
various Indian Universities, all the most recent syllabuses issued 
by those bodies having been consulted to render the work as 
complete as possible. The matter included is sufficient for the 
students in the Middle and High Departments of Anglo - 
Vernacular Schools, and for those of the upper classes of 
European Schools. 

The first portion is devoted to what is usually known as 
Physical Geography, the order adopted in this section being 
that approved by the best and modern authorities. 

In General Geography Asia is taken first, and in the detailed 
Geography of that continent the Indian Empire is fully treated 
in a section covering 106 pages. The whole Empire is first 
treated regionally ; the physical features, climate, productions, 
and people of the Himalayan region, the great river-plain, the 
Deccan and Burma, being dealt with separately and exhaustively. 
The provinces are then taken up one by one, special attention 
being paid to the commercial development of each. 

The continents of Europe, Africa, North and South America, 
and Australia are then taken up in that order, and the countries 
of each are treated fully. 

Eegional geography receives attention throughout the book, 
and historical geography is also included wherever it comes 
within the scope of the pupils for whom the book is intended. 
Cause and effect have been connected all through, and political 
and commercial features ffiave been associated with physical 
wherever possible. 

An effort has been made to see that the book is not over- 
crowded either with facts or names, and place-names and facts 
have been associated throughout, so as to awaken interest and 
aid the memory. 

All figures have been brought absolutely up to date, the 
latest census and trade returns ha^dng been consulted for 
statistics as to population and commerce. 

A characteristic feature of the book is the maps. A complete 
series of phpto-reHef, orographical and political maps has been 
inserted, in 'which will be found the names mentioned in the 
text. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. GEOGEAPH? is a description of the world and its 
inhabitants. It may be divided into four branches : — 

(a) Mathematical Geography. — This treats, among other 
points, of the position of the earth in space, of its form and size, 
of its daily and yearly motions, and of the effects resulting from 
these motions. 

(&) Physical Geography. — This treats of the natm’al features 
of the earth’s surface, such as the distribution of land and water ; 
the atmosphere and its movements ; climate ; the distribution of 
animals, plants, and minerals ; and the causes which bring about 
changes on its surface. 

(c) Political Geography. — This treats of the countries into 
which the earth’s surface is divided; and of the occupations, 
condition, and government of the people dwelling in those 
countries. 

{d) Commercial Geography. — This treats of the exchange of 
productions, the places where they are produced, the manner of 
their production, and the routes and means by which they are 
carried. 


MATHEMATICAL G-BOGBAPHY 

2. If the heavenly bodies be noticed from time to time, it will 
be found that, while some of them always appear to occupy the 
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same relative position among the other stars, others change their 
position. Those which do not appear to move are called fixed 
stars, while those which change their position are called planets 
— that is, wanderers. We know that these planets revolve round 
the sun, and that our earth is also a planet revolving round the 
sun in a similar manner, at a distance of about 93,000,000 
miles. 

Tho planets, arranged in order of their distance from the sun, are Mercury, 
Veaus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Of these, Venus 
appears the brightest, because it is the nearest to us. It can easily bo distin- 
guished just after sunset or before sunrise, when it is Icnown as the evening or 
tho morning star respectively. Jupiter is tho largest, and, although so much 
farther off, shows nearly as bright ns Venus. 

3. THE SOLAR SYSTEM. — This consists of the sun and the 
various heavenly bodies which revolve around it. The sun is one 
of the fixed stars, and appears so much larger and brighter than 
the other stars because it is so .much nearer to us. It is an 
intensely hot body, of enormous size, its diameter being more 
than one hundred times that of the earth, while more than a 
million and a quarter earths would bo required to make up its 
bulk. 

4. THE SHAPE AHD SIZE OE THE EARTH.— The earth 
is in the shape of a globe, slightly flattened at the opposite sides, 
the greater diameter being 7,926 miles, while the diameter 
between the flattened parts is about 261 miles less. This is a 
very trifling difierence in so largo a body, so that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, we may regard the earth as a globe. The earth’s 
diameter is about 7,926 miles, its distance round, or circum- 
ference, about 25,000 miles, and the area of its surface about 
197,000,000 sq. miles. 

The following facts are given as reasons for concluding that 
the earth is globular in shape : — 

. 1. If we watch a distant ship just coming into view the topsails only 
are visible ; as she approaches, the lower sails can be seen ; finally, the 
hull appears. Again, when a ship is sailing away from the land the hull 
disappears first. If the surface of the water were perfectly flat the vessel 
would loot smaller in the distance, but one part would not go out of sight 
before the other. When a vessel at sea comes into sight the sailor ascends 
the rigging to get a better wew. The man on the dect at a (fig. 1) can see 
only the portion of the vessel which is above the line a b, but the sailor in 
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tie rigging at c can see the portion of the vessel above c n, because he looks 
over the curved surface, which intercepts the view from a. 


Pig. 1. — Diageam to illusteate Eottjndity of the Eaeth. 



2. It is noticed that objects of the same height come into view at the 
‘ same distance in every direction. This could only occur on a body of 
spherical shape. 

• 3. The shadow thrown by the earth on the moon in a lunar eclipse is 
always circular in shape. The only body which throws a circular shadow 
at all times is a sphere. 

4. As all the heavenly bodies that are visible to us are globular, it is 
only natural to assume that the earth is of a similar shape. 

. 0 . The sun rises earlier for places to the east, and later for places to the 
west. If the earth were flat the sun would be visible at all places on the 
earth’s surface directly it appeared above the horizon. 

5. THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH.— The earth has two 
motions, each of which has very important results depending 
upon it. 

1. The Rotation of the Earth. — This is the diurnal or daily 
turning on a line, called the axis, which passes through the 
centre of the earth. 

Eeasons for Concluding that the Earth Turns on its Axis. — 1. If the 
sun be observed it is found to appear in the east, to rise higher in the 
heavens, and after passing across the sky to disappear in the west every 
day. The stars and moon follow a similar course. This must be due either 
to the fact that these bodies are moving round the earth, or that the earth 
spins round on its axis. We conclude that it is the earth’s rotation which 
produces these appearances, on account of the incredible velocity at which 
the heavenly bodies would move to enable them to circle round the earth in 
twenty-four hours, and also because it is not probable that the sun, which 
is so much larger than the earth, would revolve around it. 

2. The earth is slightly flattened at the poles and slightly bulging at the 
Equator. Geologists tell us that the earth was once softer than it is now, 
and this is the shape which a soft body takes when rotated swiftly on its 
axis. 

Results of Rotation. — The daily turning, by bringing the various parts 
of the earth’s surface successively towards the sun, causes the alternate 
light and darkness which we call day and night.* The term ‘ day ’ is used to 
denote not only the period of the earth’s rotation, but also the time from 
sunrise to sunset. 

B 2 
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6. II. The Eevolution of the Earth. — This is the annual or 
yearly motion round the sun. The earth revolves round the sun 
in one year, or 365J days, and has its axis inclined to the plane 
of its path, or orbit, and constantly pointing in the same 
direction. The angle of inclination is 66i° to the plane of its 

j orbit. We know that the axis must be inclined, because, if it 
' were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, all places on the 
earth’s surface would have twelve hours’ day and twelve hours’ 
I night ; while, if the axis were parallel to the plane of its orbit, 
I one half of the earth would have continuous light, while the 
; other half would be enveloped in continuous darkness. 

Eeasons for Concluding that the Earth Eevolves round the Sun. — 
1. Certain stars which are visible at one period of the year pass out of 
sight, and reappear after a year’s interval in the same place, while other 
stars come into view and then disappear again in their turn. These 
changes, which occur every year under exactly similar circumstances, show 
that the earth is continually changing its position in the heavens. 

2. On March 21 the sun rises due east; from this date to June 21 he 
will be found to rise farther and farther towards the north. From June 21 
to September 23 he appears to return back again to the east, and then 
continues to rise farther and farther south until December 21 ; from then 
to March 21 he is journeying back to due east. If the earth remained in the 
same position the sun would rise and set in the same points every day. 

7. Results of Revolution. — The earth revolving round the 
sun with its axis inclined to the plane of its orbit causes the 
variation in the length of day and night, and the difference 
in the altihide of the midday S7m, and thus brings about the 
changes of seasons. 

Causes of the Change of Seasons. — A consideration of the 
accompanjdng diagrams will clearly show how these causes act. 
As the earth flies on its journey round the sun the direction at 
which the sun’s rays strike various parts of its surface is con- 
stantly changing, and the amount of heat received consequently 
varies. 

If the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, as in 
fig. 2, it is evident that every place on its surface would have twelve hours’ 
day and twelve hours’ night. The regions about the Equator would be the 
hottest, and the temperature would decline gradually towards the poles. 
There would be no variation in the temperature at any given place during 
the year, and consequently no changes of season. 
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If the axis be now inclined as in fig. 3, we get an explanation of the 
variation in the length of day and night. 

When the earth is in this position (June 21) the sun’s rays extend 
beyond the North Pole, and, although the earth rotates on its axis, the area 
from A to B (fig. 3) round the North Pole does not pass out of the sunlight, 
while the corresponding region, c n, around the South Pole is in continuous 

Eig. 2. — Diagrams to illustrate the Seasons. 


SUN 


darkness. The point l, which indicates the position of London, will remain 
in the light much more than half the time of rotation. When the earth 
has accomplished half its revolution, wliich it does on December 21, the 
conditions are reversed. The South Pole is now turned towards the 
sun, the southern hemisphere is m the midst of its summer, while the 
northern hemisphere receives less heat and is in the midst of winter. The 

’ Fig. 3. 


SUN 


point L will now be much longer in the shaded than in the light half during 
rotation. 

Midway between the positions just mentioned corresponding to a and c 
(fig. 4), the sun is exactly overhead at midday on the Equator, and days 
and nights are equal everywhere. These positions are called on that 
account the Equinoxes, b is the Autumnal Equinox (September ^J, and 
D is the Vernal or Spring Equinox (March %1). 
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8. Tho earth’s axis being inclined at an angle o{ 66^° to the plane of its orbit, 
it follows, as has already been stated, that the snn’s rays on June 21 (tho 
summer solstice) reach a distance of 23A° beyond tho North Polo. A clrolo 
drami round the earth at this distance from the North Polo is called the Arctic 

Fig. 4 . — Diaokam to rnLUSTRATE the Seasons. 



Circle, while one at a similar distance from the South Pole is termed the 
Antarctic Circle. Within these circles every place has at least one period 
during which the sun is above the horizon for more than twenty-four hours. 
At the poles tho sun is rtsible for six months and out of sight for six months. 

When the sun’s rays reach 23A° beyond the North Pole, he is then at his 
zenith, or overhead at places 23^° north of tho Equator. A circle drawn round 
the earth at this point is called the Tropic of Cancer, while a' similar circle 28i° 
south of the Equator is called the Tropic of Capricorn. Within these tropics 
every place has the sun overhead twice during the year, 

9. EIFECT OE THE SXIN’S HAYS ON THE EARTH’S 
SURFACE. — The amount of heat received from the sun is 
greatest when the sun is highest in the heavens, and, conse- 
quently, when its rays strike the ground more perpendicularly. 
This is due to two causes : — 

(1) When the sun is at its highest point the number of rays 
received by any one part of the earth’s surface is greater than 
when the sun is lower. 

(2) The sun’s rays pass through less atmosphere, and thus 
lose less of their heat, when, the sun is at its highest point. 
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Fig. 5 — Diagram to rLiiUSTEATE the Seasons. 



The effect of these two causes may be seen from a considera- 
tion of fig. 5. 

(1) If A B, B c, c D, and d e represent egual portions of the 
earth’s surface, it will he seen that the portions bo, c d, where 
the sun’s rays are 
more nearly perpen- 
dicular, receive a much 
larger number of rays 
than the parts A B 
and D E, where the 
rays fall more slant- 
ing. 

(2) If the outer 
circle be supposed to 
represent the limit of 
the atmosphere, it will 
be seen that the rays 
at A and e pass through a much greater distance of atmosphere 
than the rays at c, which fall more perpendicularly, a a is much 
greater than o c. 

10. THE ZONES. — We see from the preceding paragraphs 
that the regions near the 
Equator, where the midday 
sun is always very high, are 
the hottest ; those near the 
North and South Poles, where 
the sun is ^lever very high, 
are the coldest ; while between 
these lie regions neither very 
hot nor very cold. These five 
broad divisions are called 
zones. Their boundaries are 
determined by the sun’s mid-- 
day altitude. 

The Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn mark the farthest points 
north and south at which the midday sun is seen overhead. Between these 
limits lies on the whole the hottest part of the earth’s surface, and it is 
called on that account the Torrid Zone. 


Pig. 6. — The Zones. 
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The Arctic Circle marks' the boundary of the North Frigid Zone, and the 
Antarctic Circle that of the South Frigid Zone. Within these limits the 
sun’s altitude never exceeds 23-2-°, consequently little heat is received from 
its rays, and these regions are the coldest parts of the world. 

Between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer lies the North 
Temperate Zone, and between the Antarctic Circle and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn lies the South Temperate Zone. In these two zones the heat is not so 
great as to sap the energy of the inhabitants, nor the cold so intense as 
to prevent industrial occupations being carried on throughout the year. 

It must be borne in mind that the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn mark 
not only heat zones, but light zones also. 'The only region on the earth’s 
surface in which the rays of the sun can fall vertically is between the Tropics, 
and the only regions in which the ‘midnight sun’ can be seen are within 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. 

11. EFFECT OF THE ATTEACTIOH OF THE SUH AND 
MOON. — THE TIDES. — Tides are the well-marked rising and 
falling of the waters of the earth under the influence of the 
attraction of the sun and moon. Their height and period of 
recurrence can be calculated with such precision that an account 
of the tides finds a place under Mathematical Geography. The 
rising of the water produces the flood tide, and its falling the 
ebb tide. 

» The Moon’s Influence in causing Tides. — Suppose e (fig. 7) 
to represent the earth covered with water to a uniform depth, 


Pig. 7.— The Tides. 



and ii the moon. The attraction exerted by the moon on the earth 
is greatest at a, because a is nearest to the moon, and, as the water 
moves mth much greater freedom than the solid land, it will be 
drawn away from c and d, and heaped up at a, causing high 
tide. Again, the solid earth, being nearer to the moon than the 
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water at h, is attracted more strongly, and drawn away, as it 
were, from the water at h, thus causing another high tide at 
the same time on the opposite side to a. Between a and h there 
will be low tides on both sides of the earth. 

The earth’s rotation causes each place on the ocean to have Wo high 
tides and two low tides every day. The interval between high tide and the 
corresponding high tide nest day is nearly 25 hours (24 hrs. 51 min.). 
This is due to the fact that the moon is also revolving round the earth, 
and that while the earth has been rotating on its axis the moon has moved 
on to position m„ and the point a would requh-e nearly an hour longer to 
come to a', the position for high water. 

12. The Sun’s Influence in causing Tides. — At new and at full 
moon (m^ and m®, fig. 8) the sun, being in a line with the moon 


Fig. 8. — Spring Tides. 



and the earth, exerts its influence in the same direction, and thus 
causes every fortnight a higher tide than usual. These are called 
Spring Tides. 

At half -moon (m^ and m"*, fig. 9) the influence of the sun is 
exerted at right angles to that of the moon, and hence the tides 
are not so high as usual. These lower tides are called Neap 
Tides. 

13. Direction of Tides. — In speaking of the theory of tides, it has been 
assumed that the water of the ocean was of uniform depth and that there 
were no land masses. If this were so, there would be two tidal waves 
passing round the earth, from east to west, and accomplishing the journey 
in 24 hrs. 51 min. In -mid-ocean the tide is merely a rising and falling 
movement of the water. This movement of the tide is completely changed 
and converted into an onward movement by — 

(1) The variation in the depth of the ocean, which alters its rate of 
motion, the tidal wave moving most rapidly in deep water. 



The Unc3 marked X/l show the position 
of the tidal lunuc at Intervals of 12 hours. 
The numbers on the lines indicate the 
hours of high tide along that line. 
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(2) The configuration of the land, whicli impedes and retards its course! ff**tiLt.wJ 
In the South Pacific, where there are no gi-eat land masses to interfere 
with the progress of the tidal wave, its crest runs north and south. It wiU 
he seen from the map that these lines, which mark the places having high 
water at the same time, become greatly bent towards the north. These lines 


Pig. 9. — Neap Tides. 



are called Co-tidal Lines. In the South Atlantic the lines have a general 
north and south direction, but owing to the causes previously mentioned 
gradually turn quite round, and the tidal wave advances towards Northern 
Europe from the west. 

The tide often advances up funnel-shaped river mouths as a great wave 
called a bore. ' The bores of the Hugh, Seine, Garonne, and Amazon, are 
of considerable magnitude. Perhaps the most striking example is that of 

the Tsien-tans. in China, where the bore ^ 

, EiG.ll. — Diageasistoidlusteate 

IS sometimes 30 feet in height, and travels Latitude aud Longitude. 

• at the rate of 20 miles an hour. 

14. LATITUDE AND lOEGI- 
TUDE. — By the latitude and longi- 
tude of a place is meant its position 
on the earth’s surface. Suppose 
fig. 11 to represent a portion of the 
earth’s surface, and A to mark the 
position of a particular place. If we are required to state the 
situation of A, we can only do so approximately by saying that 
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it is near the top right-hand corner. If a series of vertical lines 
be drawn, one of which passes through a, we can fix its position 
with regard to the sides of the figure, it being somewhere on 
line 7 (fig. 12). If we now draw a number of horizontal lines 
(fig. 18) it is easy to state its exact position. It is on vertical 


Fig. 12. Fio. 13. 



line 7 and horizontal line d, therefore it must be where these 
lines intersect, 

15. If a point be marked on a globe, it is still more difficult 
to define its position, there being no fixed sides from which we 
can measure its distance. If, however, the globe be rotated, we 
at once get two fixed points, the ends of the axis of rotation, 
which do not move with the rest of the surface. 

As the earth rotates on its axis, we are furnished with two 
fixed points, the North and South Poles, from which places can 
be measured. But as it is more convenient to measure from one 
fixed point than from two, the Equator, which is drawn round 
the globe midway between the poles, is chosen as the standard 
line from which ^stances can be measured to the north or south, 

T/ie distance of any place north or south of the Eqtcator 
is called the Latitude of that place. 

To enable us to fix the position of a place more accurately, 
circles are drawn round the globe parallel to the Equator. These 
circles are called Parallels of Latitude. 

16. For conveniencein measurement, every circle is supposed to be divided 
into 360 equal parts caUed degrees (®). Each degree is subdivided into 
■60 minutes ('), and each minute into 60 seconds ("). The distance from 
the Equator to either pole is one-fourth of a circle, hence the parallels of 
latitude are numbered from 0° to 90° from the Equator to both poles. 
The Equator is 0° latitude, the North Pole is 90° N. latitude, and the South 
Pole is 90° S. latitude. 


V- 
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17. It will be seen that the Parallels of Latitude enable us 
to fix the distance of any place from the Equator, north or 
south. To exactly locate it we must fix its position in the other 
direction — viz. east and west. To 
Equator to be divided into 360 equal 
parts, and through each of these 
parts a circle to be drawn passing 
through both poles. By means of 
these circles we fix the position of 
a place east and west. Before this 
can be done, however, it is necessary 
to choose one line to measure from. 

For the British Empire the half- 
circle passing through Greenwich is 
chosen as the fixed line, and is 
numbered 0°. The other half-circles 
are numbered 1°, 2°, 3°, &c., up to 
180^, east and west of this Hne. These half-circles are called 
Meridians, because all places on the same half-circle have their 
noon at the same time. When it is midday to places on one 
haH of the circle, it is midnight to places on the other half. 

These meridians are called Lines of Longitude, and the 
Longitude of a place is its distance east or west of a fixed 
meridian. 

We thus see that if the latitude.’.and longitude of a place be known, its 
position on the earth’s surface is at once defined. For example, when we 
say a place is in 50° N. latitude and 23° E. longitude, we mean that it is 
situated where the 50th parallel north of the Equator cuts the 23rd meridian 
east of Greenwich. 

18. The parallels of latitude are drawn at equal distances on maps, and a 
degree of latitude is nearly of the same length at any part of the earth’s surface. 
Careful measurements show that the length of the degree increases slightl y 
towards the poles , owing to the slight flatt en ing around these point s. A degree 
of latitude may he taken to he equal to about 69 miles. The lines of longitude, 
however, converge as they approach the poles, and the length of a degree of 
longitude consequently decreases. It is only at the Equator that it is about 
69 miles, in the latitude of Calcutta it is about 64 miles, in the latitude of 
London (51|° N.) it equals 42 miles, while in latitude 80° it measures only 
12 miles. 

19. The earth rotates once in twenty-four hours, but it is evident that a placo 
situated on the Equator is carried round at a much greater velocit y than one 


do this, we imagine the 

Fio. 14. — Latitude and 
Longitude. 
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situated near the poles. At the Equator the velocity is over 1,000 miles per hour, 
in latitude G0° it is 500 miles, in latitude 89° it is only 18 miles per hour, while at 
the poles the motion has entirely ceased. 

20, How Longitude is determined. — It is necessary for 
sailors and explorers to fix tlieir position by finding their lati- 
tude and longitude at frequent intervals. This is determined by 
observations of the heavenly bodies. 

As the earth turns on its axis from west to east at 
an absolutely uniform rate, every meridian is brought succes- 
sively in front of the sun once every day. That is, 360° are 
turned round in twenty-four hours. This gives or 15° 

for each hotir, or 1° for every 4 minutes. Thus, at New Orleans, 
which is 90° W. of Greenwich, noon will be six hours after it 
has passed at Greenivich, or when it is noon at Greenwich it is 
6 A.M. at New Orleans ; while at Dacca, 90° E., when it is 
12 noon at Greenwich it will be 6 p.m. at the former place. 
Again, if there be a difference of two hours between the times of 
two places, then w'6 hnow that the places are 30° apart. 

Hence, if we have given the longitudes of two places, we 
can find the difference between the time of day ; and, vice versa, 
if we hnow the difference between the time of two places, we 
can determine how many degrees they are apart. 

At sea, longitude is usually determined in the following manner. Noon 
at the place is found by noting when the sun is at its greatest altitude ; the 
time at Grccjmich at that instant is obtained from a chronometer previously 
set to Greenwich time; from the difference between the Uoo times the 
observer may easily deduce his longitude east or west of Greenwich. 

For examiile, suppose at noon that the chronometer indicated Greemvich 
time to bo 12.48, then the place would be if = 12° W. of Greenwich ; while 
if the time at Greenwich was 48 minutes to 12, the place would be 12° E. 
of Greenwich, noon being 4 minutes earlier for eaeh degree to the cast and 
4 minutes later for each degree to the west. 

21. How Latitude is determined. — The latitude of a place 
north of the Equator is most easily determined by measuring the 
mean altitude of the Pole Star above the horizon. At the Equator 
the observer would see the Pole Star on the horizon ; at a distance 
of 69 miles to the north it would be 1° above the horizon, and so 
for every degree of latitude passed over the star rises 1° in altitude, 
until at the pole it would be found to be overhead. For example, 
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if at a place the altitude of the Pole Star were found to be 40° 
above the horizon, then the place would be in 40° N. latitude. 

At sea it is more convenient to determine the latitude from 
observations of the sun at noon. 

22. The Pole Star. — The points in the heavens directly over the North and 
South Poles are called the Celestial Poles. There is a bright star near the 
Celestial North Pole called on that account the Pole Star, and which, being over 
the North Pole of the earth, always appears in the same position. It really 
describes a small circle, as shown in fig. 15, the centre of that circle being the 

Eig. 15. — Diagram to illustrate the Position of the Pole Star. 



true Celestial North Pole. When we are looking at that star we are facing the 
North Pole of our earth. 

To find the Pole Star, look towards the north, where a group of seven bright 
stars will be seen arranged as in a, fig. 15. This group or constellation is known 
as the Great Bear or the Plough. The two stars 6 and 7, known as the Pointers, 
always point to the Pole Star. If this group be observed, it will appear to 
revolve around the Pole Star in the course of twenty-four hours. Pig. 15 shows 
the constellation in four positions. It will be noticed that in each position the 
pointers still point to the Pole Star. 

The Compass furnishes a readier means of finding the north. The magnetic 
needle, when suspended freely, points nearly north and south. It does not, how- 
ever, point to the North Pole, but to a spot called the Magnetic Pole, which is 
on one of the islands to the north of North America in 70° 61' N. and 06° 46' W. 



CO Tjl 
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EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. Distinguish between mathematical, physical, political, and commercial 

geography. 

2. Explain the terms ‘ fixed star,’ ‘ planet,’ ‘ solar system,’ ‘ morning 

and evening star.’ 

3. How can you prove that the earth is approximately spherical ? 

4. The two movements of the earth are rotation and revolution. Give 

reasons for concluding that these movements take place. 

B. 1. Explain why the days and nights are not of equal length throughout 

the year. What is the cause of the regular succession of the 
seasons ? 

2. Where are the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle situated ? What 

do they indicate ? 

3. Explain why the polar regions do not receive so much heat from the 

sun as the regions near the Equator. Draw a diagram to illus- 
trate your answer. 

4. Explain the terms ‘ zenith,’ ‘ tropic,’ ‘ orbit,’ ‘ equinox.’ 

0.,1. Explain the action of the moon in causing tides, and state why the, 
interval between high tide and the corresponding high tide next 
day is nearly 25 hours. 

2. Why are tides at new and full moon higher than those at other 
times ? What are these tides called ? 

, 3. What circumstances cause the tidal wave to move onwards ? 

. 4. Explain why the tide rises higher at some places than at others. 

D. 1. What are the zones ? How are their boundaries determined ? 

2. Show why it is necessary to use two sets of lines to indicate the 

position of a place. 

3. What is a degree of latirude ? Why do the degrees of longitude 

decrease in length as they approach the poles ? 

4. Explain how the longitude of a place is determined. 

E. 1. An observation is taken at noon. The chronometers show Greenwich 

time to be 1.48 r.n. What is the longitude of the place ? 

• 2. When it is 2.15 p.si. on the meridian of 7^ W., what is the time at 

Greenwich ? 

3. Two places are 12|° apart. What will be the difference in their 

times? 

4. A telegram is handed in at London at noon. What will be the time 

when it is received in Madras, longitude 80° E., supposing it to 
take 15 minutes in transmission ? 

F. 1. What is the Pole Star ? How may its position be found ? 

. How may the latitude of a place be determined from the Pole Star ? 

. What is the mariner’s compass, and for what purpose is it used ? 

. Explain the following terms : ‘ celestial north pole,’ ‘ magnetic pole,* 

‘ altitude,’ ‘ horizon.’ 
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MAPS AND THBIE, OONSTPHOTION 

22a. So far tlie position of places on the earth’s surface has 
been considered hy reference to a globe, which is an exact repre- 
sentation of its shape on a small scale. Model globes on which 
the chief features have been marked are commonly constructed, 
hut they are not large enough to show any but the most important 
outlines, and a globe showing any degree of detail would have to 
be of such large size that it would be very costly and very incon- 
venient for study. Some convenient form of representation is, 
however, very necessary. The Government requires to keep a record 
of the boundaries of its territory, and to mark down such features 
as mountains, rivers, roads, railways, &c. ; the student requires 
to locate the places of which he reads ; and the navigator needs 
a chart in order that he may steer his ship in the right direction 
from port to port. This need is supplied b;^ maps, but a moment’s 
thought will show that the preparation of an accurate map is not 
an easy matter, for the earth’s surface is curved and maps are 
flat. Take a piece of paper and spread it ov^er a -portion of the 
globe. It cannot be made to lie evenly, and the larger the section 
of the globe to be covered the more the paper will have to be 
crumpled in the effort to make the two surfaces coincide. The 
earth is, of course, so large that a small portion of its surface, 
such as a town or district, can be faithfully represented on a flat 
map ; but, as in the case of the model globe, the larger the area 
to be represented the greater the inaccuracy becomes. 

The ordinary method of obtaining a picture of an object is by 
taldSg a photograph. Is it not possible to obtain maps by photo- 
graphing a model globe ? Let fig. 15a be a photograph of the 
surface of one hemisphere. The semicircles e n u and e s u 
represent the half-circumferences of the globe passing through 
the North and South Poles, and terminated each way by the 
Equator. The straight lines e q u and N Q s also represent half- 
circumferences, E Q u being half the Equator and n Q s a meridian 
of longitude. If we assume the globe to be a sphere, these four 
lines should be of equal length, but e q u and N Q s are obviously 
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mncb shorter than e x u and e s u, and as a map the figure is 
therefore inaccurate. That part of the photograph in the neigh- 
bourhood of Q is more or less in proportion, but as we proceed 
outwards to the circumference of the circle the map becomes more 
and more distorted. 

This photographic map illustrates the two chief forms of 
inaccuracy which the map-maker has to endeavour to overcome. 
These relate to (a) distance, and (b) direction. We have seen 
that the areas on' the outside are relatively smaller than those 


Fic. 15a. 



nearer the centre ; in other words, that distances are not repre- 
sented on a uniform scale all over the map, and the inaccuracy 
as regards direction will be readily seen when it is remembered 
that on the globe lines of latitude and longitude cross each other 
at right angles. 

22b. PEO tec TION.— Before proceeding to the methods by 
which these inaccuracies are corrected, let us consider the general 
principle underlying the representation of a curved surface on a 
plane. Suppose we take a hollow glass sphere with the surface 
features of the earth painted upon it in black, and place a bright 
light at the centre and a screen at some distance. The shadow 
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of the black lines -will appear on the screen and we shall have a 
map, but it is evident that from the centre of the screen to its 
edges the outlines will be gradually exaggerated (fig. 156). With 
the light in this position it is impossible to produce a map of a 
complete hemisphere, for the rays passing through the chcle 

Pig. 15b. 



bounding the hemisphere will he parallel to the screen, and will 
therefore never meet it, but this experiment is a simple illustra- 
tion of the method used in map construction, viz. the throwing 
forward of the features of the globe on to the flat surface of the 
screen. This ‘ throwing forward ’ is called projection. Different 
methods of projection are employed according to the size of the 
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area to be represented, and the particular kind of inaccuracy to be 
corrected. 

(1) StereograpMc Projection. — In tbe above experiment the 
light vas placed in such a position that the whole of the surface 
of a hemisphere could not be projected on to the screen. Let us 
suppose the light drawn back to the position e (fig. 15c). The 
rays passing through the circle bounding the hemisphere can 
now reach the screen, but there is still exaggeration as the out- 


Fig. 15c. 



side of the map is reached, for while the sections from a to e on 
the globe are equal, the corresponding sections a' to c' on the 
screen gradually increase in length from the centre outwards. 
The centre of this map is, however, sufficiently correct to be of 
value, and it is important to note that, although distances are 
not quite accurately represented, lines drawn on the globe are so 
projected on to the map that they cut at the same angle, and 
direction is therefore correctly shown. This projection — the 
Stereographic — is usefully employed in representing the central 
portion of a hemisphere, e.g. the Polar regions. 
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(2) Globular Projection. — The most accurate projection of the 
hemisphere on to a flat surface is obtained by imagining the 
light drawn still further hack to a position A such that ae is 
equal to half of e n, that is, half the chord of the quarter- 
circumference. It will he observed that equal distances on the 
globe are now projected as almost equal distances on the map. 
The outer portions of the map are stiU somewhat distorted, but 
this projection is nevertheless the most satisfactory for repre- 
senting the world in hemispheres. 


Fig. 15d. 



Modifications of the Globular and Stereographic projections 
are prepared by the help of mathematical calculation, so as to 
represent equal areas on the globe by equal areas on the map. 
Such projections are called Equal-area projections, ' and while 
they have the advantage of being accurate as to distance, they 
possess also the disadvantage of showing direction incorrectly. 

(8) Orthographic Projection. — ^In the above examples we have 
seen that when the light was, at the centre of the globe there 
was great exaggeration towards .the edges of the map, and that 
as the light was drawn back this exaggeration gradually decreased 
until the position a (fig. 15d) was reached, at which a maximum 
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of accuracy -was obtained. If the light be drawn still further 
back, the map again becomes out of proportion, but the edges are 
now diminished as compared with the centre. Let us imagine 
the light to be withdrawn to an infinite distance — e.g., the light 


Fig. 15c. 



of the Sun. The rays may now be considered parallel, and the 
projection is as in fig. 15e. This is called Orthographic Projec- 
tion, and it is employed in producing maps requiring accuracy in 
the central portion. 

Fig. 15 /. 



(4) Cylindrical Projection. — Instead of placing a screen at 
some distance, let us suppose it to be wrapped round the globe in 
the form of a cylinder, so that the axis of the globe passing 
' through the North and South Poles coincides with the axis of 
the cylinder, and the two surfaces touch along the line of the 
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Equator. If we now imagine a light placed at the centre of the 
globe, the surface features will be projected on to the inner sur- 
face of the cylinder. If the cylinder be now unwrapped we shall 
have nearly all the surface features on one sheet. (It is ‘evident 
that the North and South Poles can -never be represented on this 
projection, as the rays passing through these points will be 
parallel to the sides of the cylinder — see fig. 15/.) On this map 
the Equator is the only line which is accurately represented. 
The lines of longitude are too long, and the lines of latitude are 
all shown equal in length instead of becoming shorter as the 
Poles are approached ; moreover, the distance between them 
increases enormously from the Equator outwards. As regards 


Fig. 15gr. 




distance, then, this projection is altogether inaccurate, but it has 
the great advantage of showing direction with absolute accuracy 
— i.e. lines running North and South are at right angles to those 
East and West. This accuracy of direction makes the map pro- 
duced on a Cylindrical Projection of great use to sailors, and a 
modification of it, called Mercator’s Projection, is in universal 
use on ships. The map on page 58 is on Mercator’s projection. 

(5) Conical Projection. — It is obvious that in the cylindrical 
projection the surface of the globe and the surrounding cylinder 
can only come in contact along a great circle {i.e. a line of full 
circumference), the only practical line of coincidence being the 
Equator. Another method of projection makes this line of coin- 
cidence possible along any line of latitude, and it is therefore 
employed in producing maps of countries and other relatively 
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small areas. Let us imagine the globe fitted into a cone, as in 
fig' The line of greatest accuracy is the circle along which 

the two surfaces come into contact, and above and below this 
line the features are gradually exaggerated. To reduce this 
inaccuracy to a minimum the method of projection is modified, 
and the cone is supposed to cut the globe so that the centre of 
the required map lies midw<iy between the two parallel lines of 
intersection of cone and globe. Conical Projection is the method 
employed in preparing most of the maps in an ordinary atlas. 

Note. — It must be borne in mind that in the above examples, only the 
method of projection has been illustrated. The globe and light are not 
actually used in map-making, but the relative positions of lines of latitude 
and longitude are obtained by mathemati^l calculations. It should also be 
remembered that the only absolutely accurate map is that drawn on a curved 
surface — the various projections being employed to remove one or other of 
various inaccuracies, no one projection being capable of removing them all. 


22c. MAP-MAKING BY ACTUAL MEASUEEMENT.— 
Before the globe can be used for making projections, it is evident 
that the surface features of the Earth must be faithfully repre- 
sented upon it, and this can only be done by actual measurement on 
the Earth’s surface. One method of measurement, by the deter- 
mination of latitude and longitude, has been explained on page 14. 
A second method is by surveying, and so important is this method 


Fig. 1.57i. 



that in most countries a Government 
Department makes this its sole work ; 
for example, the Department of the 
Survey of India employs a large 
number of surveyors in constructing 
detailed maps of every part of the 
Indian Empire. A simple illustra- 
tion will show how the work is donfi. 
Let us suppose we wish to map an 
open piece of country, a b c p e 
( fig. 15?i), in which six trees, a, b, c, 
D, E, F, are easily visible. The first 


thing to do is to measure very carefully a base-line — say, the 
distance between a and b. Then by means of an instrument 


called a theodolite the angles a b d and bad are measured. 
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Now we know by trigonometry that if one side and two angles of 
a triangle be given, the remaining sides and angle can be easily 
found ; so, having ascertained the length of A b and the measure- 
ment of the angles a b d and bad, we have sufficient data to 
map the triangle a b d. The same process may now be repeated 
with the other triangles, except that it will be unnecessary to 
measure a second base-line, the lengths of new base lines, e.g. b a 
and A D, being ascertained by calculation for each new triangle. 
This method of measurement is called triangulation, because the 
basis of all calculations is the triangle. 

In putting this method into practice the chief difficulty is the 
selection of suitable stations. As in the above instance, they 
must be prominent objects, e.g. mountains, such that the third 
can be accurately observed from each of the other two, and they 
must be easily accessible, so that the instruments can be carried 
there for new observations. In this way the whole of India has 
been mapped into triangles and measured. The instruments em- 
ployed are so delicate, and the observations so carefully made, 
that the error only amounts to a few inches in many miles. It 
should be noticed that the two methods of measurement — trian- 
gulation and the determination of latitude and longitude — can be 
made to check each other. 

22d. REPEESEHTATION OE ELEVATION.— By the above 
means we are only able to mark ‘position on a map, that is to say, 
we can put towns in their proper places, and mark the direction 
of roads, rivers, mountain ranges, boundaries, &c., but they do 
not help us in showing the irregularities on the earth’s surface — 
the heights of hills, mountains, and plateaux, and the depths of 
lakes, seas, and oceans. How are these heights and depths 
measured, and how are they represented on the map ? 

The process of finding the depth of water is called sounding, 
and consists in sinking a heavy weight, generally of lead, and 
noting the amount of line run out before the weight touches the 
bottom. The line is marked m fathoms. (1 fathom = 6 ft.) 

There are several methods of ascertaining heights, the method 
employed depending upon whether the height to be measured can 
or cannot be reached. 

(1) By the Thermometer. — The temperature at which water 
boils depends upon the pressure of the air upon its surface, and 
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as the pressure decreases as we ascend, the hoiling point of water 
decreases also. At the level of the sea, water hoils at a tempera- 
ture of 212° F., at the top of Mont Blanc (15,000 ft.), it boils at 

Fro. 1.5 i. 
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185°. This is equivalent to a fall of 1° F. for every 550 ft. 
ascended. 

(2) By the Barometer. — The use of the barometer in ascer- 
taining heights is referred to on p. 53. 


Fig. 15 j . 



(3) By Trigonometrical calculation. — We saw above (Triangu- 
lation) that if a side and two angles of a triangle are known the 
remaining sides and angle can be calculated. Let us apply this 
method to find the height of an inaccessible mountain a (fig. 15i). 
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Measure a base-line c d, and observe the angles a d c and a c d 
by means of a theodolite. We can now calculate a c. With a c 
known, the length of ab (the height of the mountain) can be 
easily found, for the angle a c b can be observed and the angle 
B A c is its complement. 

Heights and depths being measured, it is necessary to devise a 
method of representing them on the map. . In this hook this is 
done by means of different colours. Look at the map of India 
on p. 83. The high and low portions of the country can he dis- 
tinguished at a glance ; land below 1,000 ft. in elevation is 
coloured green, and land above 1,000 ft. brown. When greater 
detail is required another method is resorted to, which can best be 
explained by reference to an example. Fig. 15 j represents an 
island, of which the height in various parts has been measured. 
AU the points having an elevation of 100 ft. are joined by a line, 
and similarly all the points 200, 800, and 400 ft. in height. 
These lines are called contours, and it is by such lines that eleva- 
tion is shown on maps in which great detail is required, such as 
those used by engineers in road and railway construction, and by 
soldiers in time of war. In the above map a section has been 
drawn along A b, and the heights projected on to a vertical scale 
below. The irregular line ode shows the rise and fall of the 
road you would take in crossing the island in the dhection shown 
by A B. 

A second method of showing elevation is more usually em- 
ployed in atlases, and consists in distinguishing heights by 
degrees of shading, as in fig. 15k. 

Where the slope is gentle the 
shading is light ; where it is steep 
the shading is heavy. The lines 
of shading are called hachures. 

Scale. — It is obvious that a 
map must be drawn very many 
times smaller than the area to be 
represented, but the exact ratio 
between the two is determined by 
the size of the sheet on which 
the map is drawn and the extent of area to be included. If we 
draw the plan of a house, it would be possible to represent a foot 


Fig. 15 k . 
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-of actual measurement by an inch on the plan, and the scale 
would then be 1 : 12, and would he represented by the fraction -jV. 
In the map of India on page 83, 500 miles are represented by 
1 inch. The scale in this map is therefore 1 : 31,680,000. 
Before drawing a map, the area of the country to be represented 
and the size of the sheet on which it is to he drawn should be 
carefully calculated, and a suitable scale decided upon. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

A. 1. What is a map ? How does it differ from a picture ? 

2. By means of measurements, construct a map of your school playgi-ound, 

and insert in their proper places the school buildings- Choose a 
scale which wiU enable you to'draw the map on a sheet measuring 
twelve inches each way. 

3. Why is it impossible to represent the Earth’s surface accurately on a flat 

map ? What is the method adopted to minimise the inaccuracies ? 

4. Describe briefly what you understand by ‘ triangulation.’ 

B. 1. What advantages does the Globular Projection possess over the 

Stereographio and Orthographic ? 

2. For what maps are the Cylindrical and Conical Projections chiefly 

used ? What are the particular advantages of each projection ? 

3. By what different methods can the heights of mountains be measured, 

and how can they be represented ? 

4. What is meant by the scale of a map ? Given a sheet 12 inches by 

10 inches, on what. scale would you construct a map of a country 
1,000 miles in greatest length and 840 miles in greatest breadth ? 
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PHYSIOAI. GEOG-BAPHY 

28. GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OE LAND AND WATER. 

The area of the surface of the earth is about 197,000,000 sq. 
rmles. A little more than one-fourth (52,000,000 sq. miles) con- 
sists of land, while a little less than three-fourths (145,000,000 sq. 
miles) is occupied by water. The highest points of the land are 
about equal to the deepest parts of the water, but while the average 
height of the land is only about 1.500 fefl t, the average depth of 
the ocean is estimated to be as much as Ij.OOO feet . 

The hulk of the gi-eat land masses (about three -fourths) lies north of the 
Equator, and of this nearly one-half lies within the North Temperate Zone, 
where the climate is best suited for the development and progress of man- 
kind. The eastern hemisphere also contains a much larger proportion of land 
(about two and a half times) than the western. It is possible to divide the 
globe so that nearly all the land (47,000,000 sq. miles) lies in one half, of 
which England will then occupy the centre, while New Zealand will be 
situated about the middle of the other half, which contains only 5,000,000 
sq. miles of land. 

24. Arrangement of the Land. — On referring to the map we 
see that the land consists of three great masses and a number of 
smaller ones. The great masses of land are called continents, 
the smaller ones islands. 

There are six great masses which are termed continents, namely: — 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, forming one large compact mass, known as the 
Old World; North and South America, forming the second great mass, 
known as the New World ; while the third mass, which is much smaller 
than either of the others, is called Australia. Probably another great 
mass, the Antarctic Continent, lies around the South Pole. 

The islands vary in size from mere rocks to large masses like New 
Guinea, which covers an area larger than Prance. 

Islands may be divided into two classes : 1. Oceanic Islands. — These 
are situated at a great distance from the continental masses of land. They 
owe their origin either to volcanic action or to the agency of the coral polyp. 
2. Continental Islands. — These lie near the continents, of which they really 
form a part, and are separated from them by shallow channels. 

Where the land and the sea meet is called the shore or coast-line. This 
line is in many cases very irregular; where it juts out into the sea it 
forms a cape. Capes are either the harder or more rocky parts of the 
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coast which have withstood the action of the waves, or low spits of sand, 
shingle, etc., which have been deposited at particular places by currents. 
Strictly speaking, the terms cape, head, headland, promontory, foreland, Ac., 


Fro. 16. — DiAGr..\5i to iixusmAXE the Disteibution of Land and Watee. 



are more applicable to the former, while point, naze, and ness (forms of 
nosa) are more frequently applied to the latter. 

In some eases the water nearly surrounds the land, as in the case of 
Italy. Such a piece of land is called a peninsula. When the piece of land 


Fig. 17. — Diage.asi to illusteate the Disteieution of Land and Watee. 



which connects a peninsula with the mainland is narrow it is termed an 
isthmus. The narrow neck of land joining the continents of North and 
South America is called the Isthmus of Panama. 
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25. Arrangement of the Water. — The waters of the ocean 
form one continuous mass, surrounding the land and broken up 
by it into various parts called oceans. 

There are five oceans — the Pacific Ocean, between Asia and 
America ; the Atlantic Ocean, which separates America from 
Europe and Africa ; the Indian Ocean, which washes the shores 
of Eastern Africa, Southern Asia, and Western Australia; the 
Arctic Ocean, lying within the Arctic Circle ; arid the Antarctic 
Ocean, which lies within the Antarctic Circle. 

Parts of the oceans are called seas. Other openings where the sea flows 
into the land are known as bays, gulfs, inlets, creeks, &c. 

As a rule, a bay is a gentle curve, as the Bay of Bengal, while the term ‘ gulf ’ 
IS generally used to denote an opening which runs farther into the land, as the 
Gulf of Cambay. These terms are not at all strictly adhered to, the Gulf of 
Lions being a wide, open bend, while Hudson’s Bay is nearly enclosed by land. 

Where a narrow strip of water separates two pieces of land it is called \ 
a strait. A wider passage of water is called a channel. J 

/ 

26. BELIEF OF THE EABTH. — The earth’s crust is 
wrinkled or furrowed ; some portions have been elevated, while 
other parts have been depressed. The great elevated masses of 
the continents are again varied by smaller elevations and depres- 
sions, forming plateaux, mountain chains, and valleys. This 
rising and sinking of the earth’s surface is always going on, 
though so gradually as to be hardly noticeable. These changes 
are the work of two agencies ; — 

(1) The contraction of the earth’s crust (due to the cooling 
of the interior) and the action of subterranean "forces cause 
elevation of the land. 

(2) The erosive action of wind, frost, rain, &c., gradually 
breaks up and wears away the land. 

The various features of the relief of the land may be divided 
into two classes — Plains and Mountains. Plains are the stretches 
of nearly level country, while Mountains are the more abrupt 
elevations of the land. 

27. Plains. — When the surface of a plain rises and falls it is said to be 
rolling or undulating. When situated at a considerable elevation above 
the sea level the plain is termed a plateau or tableland. When it lies 
between two elevated portions of land it is a valley, A wet plain is called 
a swamp, a bog, or a marsh. Near the poles, where the soil freezes, these 
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swampy plains are known as tundras. Where there is a deficiency of 
moisture the plain may be a desert. 

There are, in addition, a variety of local names given to plains The groat 
forest plains of the Amazon are called selvas; the grassy plains of North 
America are prairies (French = meadows) and savannas; those of South 
America are llanos (levels) in the northern part, and pampas (plains) in the 
south, while the treeless plains of Eussia and Western Asia are called steppes. 

28. Mountains either form long ranges or chains running in a definite 
direction, as the Himalayas, or they lie in groups having no general line 
of direction, as the Cumbrian Group. Hills, generally speaking are not so 
high as mountains. 

Very narrow hollows cut out by the action of water are called gorges or 
ravines. 

The most remarkable of these gorges are the canons , which have been cut by 
the Colorado and its tributaries through a plateau in tho western part of the 
United States. For 300 miles the rivor flows through a gorge, varying in width 
from 150 to 500 yards. In the deepest part of tho canon the river is nearly 
7,000 feet below tho surface of the plateau. 


29. SNOW-LINE. — The sides of mountains are often clothed 
with forests to a considerable height; above this grasses and 
mosses are found, and higher still snow remains throughout the 
year. The lowest limit at which snow remains throughout the 
year is called the snow-line. 

The height of the snow-line varies with the latitude. 

At the Equator the snow-line is about 16,000 feet, on the 
Alps it is about 9,000 feet, in Lapland it falls to 3,000 feet, while 
in Spitzbergen it comes nearly to the sea level. 

30. CAVERNS, STALACTITES, AND STALAGMITES.— 
In districts where limestone rocks abound caves are frequently 
found among the hills. Water which contains carbonic acid 
readily dissolves limestone. When this water drains through 
these rocks great hollows or caverns are formed, through which 
even rivers sometimes flow. The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
reaches underground for a distance of nine miles. 

Limestone caverns are also remarkable for the formations known as 
stalactites and stalagmites. As the water trickles through the roof, some of 
it evaporates, a little of the limestone which it has dissolved is deposited, 
and in time masses hanging from the roof of the cavern are formed. These 
are called stalactites. As some of the water falls on the floor this also 
evaporates, and a deposit is formed, which gradually rises from the floor, 
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and whicli is known as a stalagmite. In time these two masses may meet, 
and a continuous column is then formed. 

31. THE EARTH’S CRTTST. — This means the outside portion, 
which has cooled and hardened. It is composed of minerals, 
which form the masses called rocks. The term rock, when used 
in a geological sense, means all kinds of natural stone, whether 
soft or hard, and thus sand and clay are regarded as rocks as much 
as limestone or granite. 

CLASSES OE ROCKS. — Rocks form two great natural divi- 
sions — Stratified and Unstratified. 

Stratified rocks lie in layers or strata (fig. 18). These layers may be seen 
on the sides of a railway cutting or in a quarry. The presence of rounded 


Fig. 18. — Steatified Eocks. 



pebbles, remains of shells, corals, and aqu^ic aiiimals (fossils) found inV'.';p, ’ 
these rocks furnish evidence that they must have been originally formed ■ 

under water. 

32. Formation of Stratified Eocks. — As a stream of water flows along, 
it carries with it sand, mud, and substances which it has dissolved during 
its passage. When it enters the sea or a lake its current is cheeked, and ^ 

the sediment is deposited in layers, just as may be seen on the land after a 
flood. The sand being the heaviest settles first, and forms in course of ' 

time sandctone. The mud being in smaller particles is carried farther out 
to sea, and when deposited forms beds of mud, which when hardened is 
called shale. The soluble matter is carried still farther out, and is used by 
fishes and corals to form their bones, shells, cfec. YTien they die the bony 
remains form beds of limestone. Sandstone, clay (when hardened called 
sliale), limestone, chalk, coral, gypsum, rock-salt, peat, and coal are common 
examples of stratified rocks. 


II. 


V 
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33. Unstratified Eocks, as their name suggests, do not show traces of 
beds or layers, and contain no fossils. They have been produced by the 
action of heat, and are generally glassy or crystalline in appearance. Some 
have lean ejected from volcanoes, as lavas and volcanic ashes, while others 
have cooled and solidified under great pressure beneath the surface, such ns 
granites of various kinds. 

34. A third class of rocks, called Metamorphic Eocks, are found in layers 
like stratified rocks, and arc more or less crystalline in appearance, like 
unstratified rocks. They are stratified rocks altered by heat, pressure, 
or chemical action into a crystalline structure. Familiar examples are 
marble, which is crystallised limestone, qiiartzitc, or crystallised sandstone, 
and slate, which is hardened shale, 

3-5. SOIL. — This is the most important part of the earth’s crust so far 
as mankind is concerned. It is the upper part of the crust in which vegeta- 
tion grows, and it is formed 
by the gradual breaking up 
of the rocks. This break- 
ing up is caused by atmo- 
spheric changes (such as 
rain, frost, change of tem- 
perature), the action of the 
roots of plants, and the 
operations of animals that 
live in the gi'ound. Changes 
of temperature cause the 
rocks to crack, water finds 
its way in, and by dissolving 
the soluble matter causes 
the remainder to crumble. 
This crumbling is aided by 
the action of frost. Water 
sinks into the ground, 
Soil is thinnest on hill sides, 
as the rain washes it away, and thickest in the plains or valleys. 

86. CHAHGES IN THE EARTH’S CRUST.— The changes 
which are constantly taldng place on the earth’s surface are 
chiefly due to the action of 'ivinds, frost, rain, rivers, the waves 
of the sea, tides, currents, and the internal heat of the earth. 

Action of Winds. — Winds carry the sand from the sea coast 
and sandy plains, forming sand-hills, thus turning fertile land 
into a desert. The ‘ Lande s ' in France and large sandy tracts 
of land on the coast of Belgium have been formed in this 


Fig. 19.— Son,. 



l)Iool:s broken up forming tbe .snb?oiJ, a the stouea 
crumbled into soil. 

freezes, expands, and thus breaks up tbe rock. 


manner. 
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Tha sharp particles of sand, when driven by winds against 
rocks, wear away their surface in a remarkable manner, as shown 
in fig. 20. ' 

Fig. 20. — Action op Wind upon Koces. 





The Action of Frost has already been mentioned. 

37. Action of Rain. — Rain loosens and carries away the soil 
to other places, and also dissolves many of the substances con- 
tained in the earth’s crust. Some of the rain which falls upon 
the earth sinks into the ground and forms springs ; that which 
runs off the surface helps to form rivers. 

SPRINGS. — When rain falls upon an open permeable rock, such as sand 
or gravel, it sinks in, and the lower portion of the rock becomes saturated. 
When this sand or gravel rests 

upon an impermeable rock, such Sukface Spring. 

as clay, granite, Ac., the water 
passes along the surface of the 
clay, and oozes out at s as a 
surface spring. 

If a well be dug, as at a 
(fig. 21), the water will rise in 
the well to the level of the 
saturated portion of the gravel. 

When the strata are inclined, 
as in fig. 22, the water will 
cease to flow at s when the 
level of saturation falls below the line s s. Such a spring is intermittent, 
and during dry weather may cease to flow. 

When the permeable bed of rock (a, fig. 23) lies between two beds of 
impermeable rock (b b) so as to form a hollow as shown in the figure, the 
, permeable bed a will become saturated from the rain which falls on the 
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surface at A, where it is exposecl. If a hole be now bored through 6 to the 
porous roch, the water will rise up to the surface at b. Such an artificial 


Fig. 22, — Ak I^•TEraIITTE^■T Spbecg, 



spring is called an Artesian. 
"Well. Quetta is supplied with 
water by boring throu^ Gie 
clay until the porous water- 
holding bed is reached. 

38. Thermal and Mineral 
Springs. — Wlien springs crop 
up from a great depth they are 
heated, and are then known as 
thermal springs. New Zea- 
land is remarkable for its hot 
springs. The natives often 


select the sites of their huts near springs where the water is sufficiently hot 
to be used for cooking purposes. 


Fig. 23 . — Ay Aktesian Well. 



In passing through the rocks springs frequently take up large quantities 
of soluble mineral matter. Some contain large quantities of salt ; others 
contain carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, Ac. These are called mineral 
springs. 

Many of these springs contain salts which are useful as medicines, such 
as the springs at Bath, Harrogate, and Cheltenham, in England. 

39, RIVERS. — Where a river takes its rise is called ■ its 
source, and where it ends is its mouth. The source of a river 
may he a spring, or it may originate in the melting of the moun- 
tain snows and glaciers, or the river may bo the outlet of a lake. 
Its mouth may be a wide estuary, scoured out by the tide like 
the Amazon, or it may find its way to the sea through a network 
of channels, forming a delta, like the Ganges. 

The sources of a river are fed by the rains ; these tiny 
streams unite and form a larger stream, which receives fresh 
feeders, or tributaries, as it flows on to the sea. There evapora- 
tion is constantly causing the vapour to rise in the air and form 
clouds. These are again condensed by contact with cold moun- 
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tain tops, cold winds, &c., and fall as rain, thus keeping up a 
■continuous circulation. 

Drainage. — The area drained by a river is its basin. The 
more elevated land lying between one river basin and another is 
the water-parting, while the slope down which the river flows is 
sometimes called the watershed. 


40. Erosive Action of Eivers. — ^Eivers produce changes on the land in 
two ways ; — 

1. By wearing away the surface they form valleys. 

2. They carry away the sediment to other places and form fresh deposits, 
as shallows, sand-hanks, and bars. 

When a river flows over a rocky ledge a waterfall, cataract, or cascade 
is formed. Where the slope of its bed is increased or where its channel is 
obstructed by rocks a 

rapid is the result, 24.— A Eivee Channel 

A river eats its bed 
out of the land most in 
the u-pjper part of its 
course, where the slope 
is steepest. In the middle 
part it deposits at about 
the same rate as it 
erodes , and in the lower 
part it deposits more 
than it erodes. 

Alterations in the 
channels of rivers are 
frequently caused in the 
following manner ; — The 
hanks are worn away, 
and the water is deepest 
at a (fig. 24), where the 
force of the current is 
strongest, while at c 
shallows will be formed by the deposit. This may be observed in the course 
of any brook flowing through level country. In course of time the bank 
becomes so worn at a that a flood may cause a new channel to be formed 
between a and b. The Mississippi, Hwang -ho, and Volga frequently form 
new channels in this manner. In some cases towns once important have 
■decayed because the alteration of the river channel has diverted the trade 
from them. 





41. DELTAS. — Rivers carry a great deal of sediment to the 
sea. If strong currents or tides flow past the river mouth this 
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sediment is carried farther away, but when the river flows into a 
lake or a comparatively tideless sea, like the Mediterranean, its 
flow is checked, and the deposit of sediment accumulates at the 
mouth, gradually filling up the estuary. As these deposits rise 
above the surface, the river forces its way to the sea by several 
mouths, while every flood, by depositing fresh matter, raises the 
beds of sediment higher above the surface of the water. Such a 
formation is called a delta, from a fancied resemblance to the 
Greek letter A, the Greelcs first applying this name to the delta of 
the Nile, "with which they were best acquainted. A delta begins 


Fig. 25. — The Delta of the Nile. 
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where the river originally met the sea. This point is the head 
of the delta. For example, in fig. 25, Cairo is at the head, and 
Rosetta and Damietta are at the other angles of the triangle. 

An enormous quantity of mud is brought down by rivers. The head of 
the delta of the Ganges is 220 miles from the sea. The Mississippi is 
pushing its deposits into the Gulf of Mexico at the rate of 330 feet annually, 
while the mud brought down by the Amazon discolours the sea for. a distance 
of 300 miles from the land. 

Rivers not only deposit at their mouths, but in the lower part of their 
courses are constantly filling up their beds, so that in many cases artificial 
banks are needed to presen'e the land from inundation. In other cases the 
channel is only kept open by constant dredging. 
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The Ehine and Po, as they near the sea, are considerably above the 
level of the country through which they flow. 

Most of the rivers of the Indian Empire form deltas at their mouths. 

42. LAKES are bodies of water occupying hollows in the 
land. They may owe their origin to three sources : — 

1. Where the ocean floor has been upheaved, the shallow parts 
become dry land, while the deeper portions form lakes. Such 
are the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral. 

2. They may be the accumulations of water in natural hollows, 
fed by the drainage of the surrounding district, like the vast 
lakes of Central Africa. 

3. They may be mere expansions of a river channel, such as 

the lakes through which the Shannon flows. ’’ 

Sometimes a deposit is formed near the coast, especially where it is 
low and flat, which shuts off large tracts of shallow water from the sea, 
forming a lagoon. 

Lakes may be classed as salt or fresh. As a rule, those lakes which i 
have rivers flowing through and out of them are fresh ; the salts which the j, 7 
river has dissolved in its passage through the soil being carried out of the '' 
lake. Where the lake has no outlet it is generally salt. 

. 43. GLACIERS. — In districts above the snow-line, where the 
snow accumulate s, the great pressure of the upper layers squeeze s 
the crystals of the lower layers so closely together that a compact ^ 

mass of ice is formed. The heat of the summer sun assists the 
process by melting the surface snow, and thus charging the mass 
underneath with water, which freezes at night. Each winter 
brings fresh snow, which is in turn converted into ice. The 
enormous pressure from the snow-flelds behind and the force of 
gravity cause the mass to move slowly down the valley, thus 
forming a glacier, or ice-river. The glacier extends down the 
vaUey until the heat causes the lower portion to melt. It ter- 
minates generally in a rough archway of dirty ice, from which 
flows a muddy stream of discoloured water. 

Motion, of Glaciers. — Like a river, the rate of motion of a glacier is 
fastest where there is least friction. A glacier moves quicker in summer 
than in the winter, and more' rapidly at the middle and top than at the ' 
sides and bottonS. 

Moraines. — As a glacier moves forward, rocks and stones loosened by 
the frosts of winter, &e., are deposited on its sides, carried down the valley. 
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and finally deposited at the end of the glacier. These masses of ddbris are 
called moraines. 

Action of Glaciers on Rocks, — ^As the glacier creeps slowly down the 
valley, the enormous weight of the solid ice grinds oil the projections and 
smooths down the rocks over which it passes. The underlying rocks are 
grooved and scratched hy the stones which are imbedded in the under sur- 
face of the glacier. These glacier-markings are plainly seen in the lower 
Swiss valleys where the glaciers have retreated. Hero the worn and 
rounded rocks show unmistakable evidence of glacial action. 

44, ICEBERGS. — Near the poles, where the snow-line ex- 
tends to the sea level, enormous glaciers reach for a considerable 
distance into the sea. The action of waves and currents under- 
mines and breaks off huge masses of ice, which are carried by • 
currents into warmer latitudes. Here these icebergs melt, and 

deposit their boulders 
and soil, forming banlcs 
like those of New- 
foundland. 

45. VOLCANOES. 

It has already been 
explained that the in- 
terior of the earth is 
intensely hot. It is 
also probable that it 
contains reservoirs of 
molten matter, which 
communicate by open- 
ings or pipes with the 
earth’s surface. If 
anything occurs to 
block up the opening, 
or when water finds 
its way to these heated 
masses, so much steam 
is generated that it 
forces its way up the 
pipe, clearing it from 
debris, and carrying volcanic dust and ashes high into the air. 
This action is generally followed by a stream of melted rock. 
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called lava, -wMcli overflows from the pipe, or sometimes forces 
its way through a new opening, forming a new cone. 

A volcano, then, is formed of the matter whieh has been forced up from the 
interior of the earth through an opening in its crust. An ideal volcano is 
represented in plan and elevation in fig. 26 : a is the pipe, 6 is the con- 
solidated volcanic ash, c is the solidified lava, d consists of ashes and 
scoriae which have fiUed up the pipe after an.eruption, and e is the crater. 

As the matter forced up during an eruption falls round about the pipe, it 
follows that volcanoes are more or less conical in shape. 

When the volcano is not in eruption, the pipe is closed, or nearly so, at 
the top, so that a cup-like basin is formed, called the. crater. 

Where no eruption has ever been recorded the volcano is said to be 
extinct. In Prance, among the Auvergne Mountains, many of the hills ,' 
still show by their form their volcanic origin. Where no eruption has • 
been recorded in modern times, the volcano is said to be dormant. Such 
a volcano may become active at any time. 

46. Distribution of Volcanoes. — There are more than 300 active volcanoes 
on the earth’s surface ; over 200 of these are on the shores of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. The chief lines of volcanic action are ; — 

1. From Cape Horn along the west of America, and by the Aleutian 
Islands to the east of Asia, reaching to Mount Erebus in the Antarctic 
Continent, thus bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

2. Prom Jan Mayen in the Arctic Ocean, through Iceland and 6n by 
the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland through the Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands to the Gulf of Guinea, with branches to the West Indies and the 
Mediterranean. 

47. GEYSEES are hot springs, liable to eruption at regular 
intervals. Some discharge water every few minutes, others daily, 
or at longer intervals. The eruptions are due to similar causes 
to those which affect volcanoes. 

The principal centres are : — 

1. Iceland, where there are about 100 springs situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Hekla. The chief of these, the Great Geyser, sends up at 
intervals a column of water 100 feet high and 10 feet thick. 

2. The North Island of New Zealand, which contains hot springs and 
geysers of great magnitude. 

3. The Yellowstone Park, in the Rocky Mountains, which contains a 
large number of vents, from the chief of which a column of water is 
discharged to the height of 200 feet. 

48. EAETHQ,TJAKES- are movements of the earth’s crust. 
They are closely connected with volcanoes, as is shown by the 
facts that earthquake shocks frequently accompany volcanic erup- 
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lions, and that the most destrnctive earthquakes have occurred 
in volcanic districts. AUhey may be caused by the hrealdng of the 
strata under the strain of the contraction caused by the cooling 
of the earth’s crust, -^by the sudden generation and expansion of 
steam, 3or they may be due to the actual sinking of portions of the 
crust. 

Where Prevalent. — Earthquakes are most common in volcanic districts. 
In the Old World, the district extending from the Azores through the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor, the great tableland of Asia, to Japan suffers 
most; while, in the New Woild, the line of the Andes is the part where 
their action has been most destructive. 

It is when earthquakes originate under the sea near the coast that their 
effects are most disastrous. Huge waves are then formed, which extend to n 
great distance ; the sea withdraws and returns upon the land, sweeping every- 
thing before it. At tlie Lisbon earthquake in 1755 the enormous loss of life was 
largely due to the waves washing over the land. A similar disaster occurred 
recently (January 1907) at Kingston, Jamaica. 

' 49. COEAL ISLANDS owe their formation to the agency of 

the coral polyp. This little creature secretes the carbonate of 
lime which is present in solution in the sea-water, and deposits 
it aroimd its body as a tube of coral. It multiplies in various 
ways, forming a branching mass of coral rock which spreads 
outwards and upwards until the surface is reached. The waves 
help to carry on the work by breaking off pieces of coral, raising 
them above the surface, and pounding them into sand until 
a solid compact mass is formed. The island then becomes the 
resting-place of sea birds, drifting vegetable matter is stranded 
there, vegetation springs up, fresh soil is formed by its decay, and 
the island ultimately becomes covered with verdure. 

The polyp cannot exist above the surface of the water, nor at a greater 
depth than about 100 feet. The water must be clear and have a tempera- 


Fig. 27. — Fmxging Reefs. 



ture of not less than 68° F., hence coral reefs are limited to warm latitudes. 
Coral reefs are divided into three classes : — 
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1. Fringing Reefs, ■which are formed close to the shore. 

2. Barrier Reefs, formed, at a greater distance. 

3. Atolls, -which consist of circular rings enclosing a lagoon of shallow 
water. 

According to Darwin, Dana, and others, all atoUs began as fringing reefs 
close to the shore, as in fig. 27. 

In fig. 28 the island has gradually subsided, while the reef continues to 
be built up to the surface, leaving a wider space between the reef and the 
island. 

Fig. 28. — ^Barriek Reefs. 



The continued subsidence (fig. 29) ultimately causes the island to dis- 
appear, leaving only a ring-shaped atoll. 


Fig. 29.--AToni.. 



According to Mr. Murray, of the ‘ Challenger ’ Expedition, atolls are 
formed on the tops of submarine volcanoes, which rise near enough to the 
surface for the coral polyp to build upon. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. What is meant by the terms ‘Old World’ and ‘New. World,’ and 
■ what are oceanic and continental islands ? 

2. Describe an imaginary journey along a sea coast, explaining the 
various physical features that might be. seen. 

'3. What is meant by the ‘ relief ’ of the earth ? 

• 4. Explain the terms ‘ tundras,’ ‘ selvas,’ ‘ llanos,’ ‘ pampas,’ ‘ steppes,’ . 
'canon,’ and state in what parts of the world the features denoted 
by these terms are used. 
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B. 1. Wliat is the snovr-line, and what circumstances afiect its height ? 

2. How are limestone caverns formed, and what formations are found 

in them ? 

3. What is a rock, and how are rocks classified? 

4. Explain how stratified rocks are formed. 

C. 1. Explain the action of water and frost in forming soil. 

How are springs formed ? What is an intermittent spring ? 

Ji. Describe an artesian well. 

4. UTiat are thermal springs, and from whence do they derive their heat ? 
D 1. liTiat are estuaries, atHuents, bars, cataracts, cascades ? 

2. Explain how a delta may be formed. Why are deltas formed by 

the rivers of India ? 

3. How do lakes originate ? Distinguish between salt- and fresh-water 

lakes. 

4. How are glaciers fonned ? 

E. 1. Describe the motion of a glacier, and explain its action upon the 
rocks over which it passes. 

2. Where are icebergs formed? Account for their presence near Hew- 

foundland. 

3. What is a volcano ? Draw a diagram illustrating its formation. 

4. Where are the principal lines of volcanic action ? 

E. 1. Define the following : ‘ crater,’ ‘ lava,’ ‘ geysers,’ ‘ dormant volcano.’ 

2. Give reasons for supposing that earthquakes and volcanoes are allied 

phenomena. 

3. Explain how a coral reef becomes fitted for the abode of man. 

4. How does Darwin explain the formation of an atoll ? 


THE OCEAN 

50. If sea-water be tasted it will be found to possess a dis- 
agreeable flavour, partly bitter and partly salt. This is due to 
the presence of certain mineral substances known as salts, which 
are dissolved in the water. Of these salts, common salt is by far 
the most important. In 100 lbs. of sea-water there are about 
3| lbs. of saline substances, of which 2| lbs. consist of common 
salt. 

The degree of saltness varies in different parts of the ocean. Near the 
Equator the evaporation is greater than towards the poles, consequently 
the waters of tropical seas are salter than those of the polar regions. Again, 
in seas like the Mediterranean, Bed Sea, Gulf of Mexico, &c., where the 
evaporation exceeds the supply of fresh water brought by the rivers, the 
water is salter than that of seas like the Baltic, Hudson’s Bay, &o., where 
the supply brought by the rivers exceeds the loss due to evaporation. 
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51. Temperature of the Ocean. — The temperature of the ocean / 

is much more uniform than the temperature of the land. This ^ffrrtT' 
is due to two causes : — 

1. Water is not heated by the sun so readily as the land, and ^ 
when heated it takes a much longer time to cool. 

2. The waters of the ocean are constantly circulating, the 
warm waters from the tropical regions flowing towards the poles 
and the colder water from the polar regions flowing towards the 
Equator, thus tending to create uniformity of temperature. 

At the surface the temperature of the water varies according to the 
latitude and the seasons. Near the Equator the average surface tempera- 
ture is about 80° F. ; this diminishes as we approach the poles, where in 
winter it falls as low as 28° F. 

Below the surface, however, the^ temperature is much more uniform, 
and in the deeper parts of the open sea the average temperature is nearly 
constant ; temperatures taken at great depths in Arctic regions differ very 
little from those taken at similar depths near the Equator. 

52. MOVEMEITTS OF THE OCEAN.~The waters of the 
ocean are constantly moving. The ridges formed on the surface 
by the winds are called ; the flow of water from one part 
of the ocean to another forms currents ; while the alternate 
rising and falling of the water are called tides. 

53. WAVES are caused by the friction of the wind on the 
surface of the water. It is only- when waves approach the shore 
that the water really advances ; the bottom part of the wave is 
retarded by contact with the rocks and sand, and the crest roUs 
forward and breaks as surf. 

In a gale the waves strike the coast with great force, breaking off pieces 
of rock and dashing them one against the other until they are broken up 
and finally pounded into sand. The wearing away of the coast is aided by 
the action of the waves in dashing the boulders against the foot of the 
cliffs, grinding away the lower part until the overhanging portion falls. In 
very great storms the waves sometimes rise to the height of 40 feet. On 
exposed coasts like the West of Ireland and Scotland the rocks are worn 
and eaten away in a very irregular fashion, causing the coast-line to be 
very broken in outline. 

54. CTJKREITTS. — ^In equatorial regions the great heat of the 
sun produces two important results. 

1. The water in these regions is expanded and made lighter 
than the colder water towards the poles. Its level being slightly 
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raised by the expansion, the tendency •will be for the warmer 
water to flow as a surface current towards the poles. 

2. An enormous amount of water is being constantly converted 
into vapour. To replace the losses due to evaporation and the 
, surface flow towards the poles, a constant flow of the colder and 
heavier water from the polar regions sets in as an under- current 
towards the Equator. 

55. We have thus a continuous circulation of water between 
the equatorial and the polar regions. This circulation is greatly 
modified by the foUo'wing influences : — 

I. The Direction of the Prevalent Winds. — In the case of the 
chief surface currents the vrinds are undoubtedly most powerful 
agents. In the region of the trade-winds, which blow constantly 
towards the north-west and south-west, there are, in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, great equatorial cui'rents flowing 
towards the west. The Gulf Stream Drift is swept towards the 
shores of Western Europe by the prevailing south-west ■winds. 
The currents of the Indian Ocean are in hke manner chiefly 
governed by the monsoons. 

>• II. The Eotation of the Earth on its Axis. — In accordance 
■with what is kno^wn as Ferrel’s law, the effect of the earth’s 
rotation upon bodies moving on its surface is to deflect them to 
the right when in the nonhern hemisphere, and to the lefs when 
in the southern hemisphere. We therefore find the North Equa- 
torial Current of the Atlantic tiumed to the right as the Gulf 
Stream, and the South Equatorial Curi’ent turned to the left as 
the Brazilian Current. In the Pacific and Indian Oceans a 
similar deflection takes place. 

III. The Configuration of the land. — If there were no land 
masses near the Equator there would be a continuous westerly 
current aU round the earth. This westerly flow is interrupted 
by the coast of Brazil in the Atlantic, by the East Indian Islands 
in the Pacific, and by the east coast of Africa in the Indian Ocean. 
These masses of land deflect the equatorial currents to the north 
and south, thus sending to colder regions some of the heat of the 
, Torrid Zone. 

56. Influence of Currents on Climate. — ^As has already been pointed out, 
the great equatorial currents are deflected north and south, carrying the 



Fig. 30. — Oceau Cuhrents. 
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heat from the tropics into colder regions. An exactly opposite effect is 
produced by the currents from the Arctic and Antarctic Seas ; the cold 
waters from these regions tend to lower the temperature of the districts 
towards which they flow. 

The most striking example of this influence of currents on climate is to 
be seen in the Atlantic. The harbours of Northern Norway, owing to the 
influence of the Gulf Stream, are free from ice all the year through, while 
those of the Baltic and Black Seas, much farther south but removed from 
its influence, are frozen over in winter. On the American side, the cold 
current from the Arctic Ocean keeps the coast of Labrador, which is in the 
same latitude as England, blocked with ice for nine months of the year ; 
and in New York (latitude 40° N.), the temperature of the water in winter is 
as cold as that near the -North Cape, which is 31° farther north. 

Where cold and warm currents meet, dense fogs are common, as for 
example off the great Bank of Newfoundland, where the cold Arctic Current 
meets the warmer waters of the Gulf Stream. 

Violent storms are caused by differences in temperature due to the meet- 
ing of cold and warm currents. The hun-icanes which occur off the east 
coast of the United States follow the line where the Gulf Stream meets the 
Arctic Current. The Typhoons of the Pacific follow the course of the 
Japan Current. 

The continuous circulation of the waters of the ocean keeps them pure 
and free from the ill effects of stagnation. 

57. Influence of Currents on Commerce.— Harbours are kept free from 
ice by warm currents, thus permitting trade to be carried on throughout the 
year. The routes of ships are frequently selected with a view of taking 
advantage of favourable currents, and of avoiding unfavourable ones. 

The most important food-fishes are found in cold waters ; hence where 
cold surface currents flow towards the Equator, fish are found much nearer 
to tropical districts than they otherwise would be. The great fishing 
grounds off Newfoundland and the north of Japan illustrate this fact, the 
cold currents from the north bringing swarms of fish to these regions. 

58. Currents of the Atlantic. — Part of the great flow of cold 
water from the Antarctic Ocean passes northward along the 
western shores of Africa as the South Atlantic Current; the 
rotation of the earth and the influence of the south-east trade- 
wind turn it westwards, Tvhere it loses itself in the South 
Eq^natorial Current. This current divides at Cape St. Eoque 
into two branches, one of which is turned towards the south as 
the Brazilian Current, which ultimately turns towards the east 
and mingles with the cold Antarctic Drift, 

The other and more important branch enters the Caribbean 
Sea, passes round Cuba, just enters the Gulf of Mexico, and passes 



Fig. 31. — Atlantic Cuebents. 
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through Florida Strait as the famous Gulf Stream. It is here 
a rapid current of dark-blue "vs-arm ■water, about forty miles 
•wide, over 3,000 feet deep, flowing, at the rate of five miles an 
hour in the middle part of its course, and having a surface 
temperature of 85° P. On leaving the strait it is joined by the 
North Equatorial Current, and the whole stream flows in a north- 
easterly direction across the Atlantic, gradually spreading out 
and decreasing in its velocity. When about half way across the 
Atlantic, where the current is about 800 miles in width, it divides 
into two branches ; one turns south, and after flo'wing by the 
shores of Portugal and North-western Africa, rejoins the North 
Equatorial Current, enclosing "nuthin its whirl a- great mass of 
seaweed and drift-wood known as the Sargasso Sea. The other 
portion of the stream is driven by the prevailing south-west 
■ninds to the shores of the British Isles and North-western 
Europe, throwing off a branch which keeps the harbour of 
Eeikjank open, when the neighbouring shores of Greenland are 
blocked ■with ice, and which .at last mingles its waters with those 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

A cold current, known as the Arctic Current, flows south by 
Greenland, and, after joining the Labrador Current from Baffin’s 
Bay, passes along the American coast until it meets the Gulf 
Stream. Here part of its colder and denser waters flows under 
the Gulf Stream, carrying icebergs a considerable distance south- 
ward before they are melted ; the other portion continues along 
the eastern shores of the United States, where its cold green 
waters can he easily distinguished from the deep-blue waters of 
the Gulf Stream. The line of parting between the two currents 
is so marked that it is called the Cold Wall. 

69. Currents of the Pacific. — The circulatidU in the Pacific 
closely resembles that of the Atlantic. The cold Antarctic 
Current flows northward along the western shores of South 
America under the name of the Peruvian or Humboldt Current. 
On nearing the Equator it is turned west and becomes merged 
in the South Equatorial Current, wffiich sweeps for 8,000 miles 
across the Pacific; part is deflected south by the coast of 
Australia as the Ne^w South Wales Current, and ultimately 
mingles again with the Antarctic Drift, while a small portion 
finds its way into the Indian Ocean. The North Equatorial 
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Current on reaching the east of Asia is turned norths and forms 
the Kuro Siwo (Black Stream), or Japan Current. This durrent 



is probably larger than the Gulf Stream, which it resembles in 
many respects, but its waters, not being so confined, do not 
attain so great a velocity. After flowing by the shores of Japan 
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it meets the cold currents from the Sea of Okhotsk and Behring 
Strait. It divides here, and the principal branch, after flowing 
along the shores of Alaska and the west of North America, 
returns to the North Equatorial Current, enclosing a Sargasso 
Sea, but of much smaller magnitude than that of the Atlantic. 

60. Currents of the Indian Ocean. — In the northern part of 
the Indian Ocean the currents are governed by the Monsoons. 



In the southern part a branch of the Antarctic Current flows 
northward along the shores of Australia as the West Australian 
Current ; this is turned west by the south-east trade-wind, 
and on reaching Madagascar divides — one branch turns south, 
and rejoins the Antarctic Current, while the other flows 
north of Madagascar, through the Mozambique Channel, and 
along the south coast of Africa, as the Agulhas Current. It 
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now turns south, and carries its warm waters to the Antarctic. 
Ocean. 

61. Local Currents. — These are entirely independent of the great oceanic- 
circulation. Seas like the Mediterranean and Bed Sea, which lose more water 
by evaporation than is supplied by the rivers, have strong currents flowing into 
them, while the Baltic Sea, Black Sea, Hudson’s Bay, &c,, have currents flowing 
out of them, because the supply of fresh water from the rivers exceeds the loss 
by evaporation. 


THE ATMOSPHEE.B 

62. The air which surrounds the globe on all sides is a. 

mixture consisting chiefly of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen.. 

In 100 volumes of air the pro- ^ oa m 

, , Pig. 34. — The Babometek. 

portion IS about 21 of oxygen to 

79 of nitrogen, with small traces 

of other gases, of which carbonic 

acid is the chief. In addition to 

these gases watery vapour is 

always present. 

PRESSURE OF THE AT- 

MOSPHERE. — As we ascend 

into the air it becomes thinner, 

and the pressure is diminished. 

The air nearest to t^e earth’s 

surface is the densest, because it 

is more strongly attracted by the 

earth,^ and because it has the 

weight of the air above pressing 

upon it. At the sea level the 

air presses upon every square inch 

of surface with a weight of nearly 

15 lbs. ; at the top of Mt. Blanc, 

which is over 15,000 feet high, 

the pressure is only 7^ Ihs. ; at 

the height of seven miles it is 

estimated that the air would he 

so rare that breathing would be 

impossible. For all practical purposes we may consider 200 mfles-- 

the extreme limit of the atmosphere. 
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63. The pressure of the atmosphere is measured by an instrument 
called the hyometer.^ If a glass tube about three feet in length be closed at 
one end, filled with mercury, and inverted with its open end in a cup con- 
taining the same substance, the mercm-y will fall in the tube until its level 
is about thirty inches above the level of the mercury in the cup. The 
weight, then, of a column of mercury thirty inches in height equals the 
weight of a column of air having the same base area and extending to the 
limit of the atmosphere. It is found that the weight of a column of 
mercury thirty inches in height and having a base area of one square inch 
is nearly 15 lbs. ; hence the pressure of the atmosphere is nearly 15 lbs. on 
every square inch of surface. 

The height of the column of mercury is affected by — 

1. The Varying Temperature of the Air.— Heat causes the air to expand 
and become less dense, hence the pressure of the atmosphere becomes less and 
the mercury falls. 

/ 2. The Varying Amount of "Watery Vapour present in the Air.— "Watery 
vapour is much lighter than air, hence when much vapour is present the pres- 
sure is diminished (the mixture of air and watery vapour being lighter than air 
alone) and the mercury falls. This is why a fall of the barometer is an indication 
of rain. 

64. MOVEMENTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE.— V/INDS.— 

The air derives most of its heat from contact with the earth’s 
surface. This surface is heated much more in the neighbourhood 
of the Equator than in other parts, hence the air over these 
regions is expanded and made less dense. This expansion causes 
the air above to be raised and to overflow towards the poles. 
The heavier air from the colder temperate and polar regions 
flows in below and forces the expanded and lighter air upwards, 
thus producing a constant circulation of warm and lighter air 
to"wards the poles, and of colder and heavier air towards the 
Equator. 

65. Constaut Winds. — 1. Trade-winds. — If the earth did not rotate on 
its axis, the direction of the air-currents would be north and south. The 
cold polar air fiowing towards the Equator comes down towards the surface 
about latitude 35°, owing to the indraught caused by the heat of the tropics. 
Eow, as the atmosphere moves with the earth, and the velocity due tc 
rotation at, which a place near the poles moves is much less than that of a 
place near the Equator, the air coming from the polar regions cannot attain 
the increased velocity of places nearer the Equator, and is consequently 
left behind, as it were, and becomes a north-east wind when to the north of 
the Equator and a south-east wind when to the south. The same law also 
holds good for currents of air as for currents of water — viz. that, owing to 
the earth’’ s rotation, bodies moving on the earth’s surface are deflected towards 
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the right in the northern hemisphej-e, and toiuards the left in the southern 
hemisphere. Hence winds coming from the poles towards the Equator would 
become, in accordance with this law, north-east and south-east winds. 
These winds blow regularly throughout the year, and are kno^vn as the 
North-east and South-east Trade-winds. 

Between the trade-winds lies a belt of calms known as the Doldrums, 
a region where heavy rains and thunderstorms alternate with calms. 


Pig. 35. — General Movements of the Atmosphere. 



The lines on the left of the figure show the circulation between the Equator 
and the poles. 6 is the upper, warmer current, going towards the poles, while 
d is the colder current, flowing towards the Equator. At c part of the upper 
current descends, as shown, and causes the variable but prevalent south-west and 
north-west winds. 

2. Anti-Trade-winds. — The heated air from the equatorial regions flows 
over the trade-winds towards the poles ; hut the air has less room in this 
direction, and, being compressed, descends towards the surface. This 
descent is aided by the fact that as the air flows further from the Equator 
it cools and becomes heavier. In the northern hemisphere the air is de- 
flected to the right as a south-west wind, while in the southern hemisphere 
it becomes a north-west wind. The influence of the great land masses, 
as well as the meeting with the winds from the polar regions, cause the 
south-west winds of the northern hemisphere to be somewhat variable ; but ' 
in the southern hemisphere, where there are no great masses of land, these 
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winds blow with such steadiness and force, between latitudes 40° and 50°, 
that they are known as ‘ The Roaring Forties.’ 

Between the trade-winds and the anti-trade-winds are the calm belts of 
Cancer and Capricorn, regions of deficient rainfall, in which lie many of the 
great deserts of the world. The calm belt in the North Atlantic is known as the 
■ ‘ Horse Latitudes,’ from the fact that when ships plying between New England 
and the West Indies with cargoes of horses were becalmed in this bolt, they 
- were frequently obliged to throw the animals overboard on account of shortage 
' of water. 

3. Polar Winds. — The winds of the polar regions blow constantly for 
most of the year as cold, dry, biting winds from the north-east in the 
Arctic, and from the south-east in the Antarctic regions. 

6G. Periodical Winds. — 1. Land and Sea Breezes. — During the day the 
land becomes more rapidly heated than the sea. The air in contact with the 
land becomes heated and consequently expands, lifting the layers of air 
above it and causing an overflow’ towards the sea ; while the cooler and 
heavier air from the sea flows in below towards the land, thus producing 
a sea-breeze, which begins to blow during the forenoon and dies away 
towards sunset. During the night the land cools more rapidly than the 
sea, the air over it becomes heavier than the air in' contact with the water, 
and consequently flows out to sea as a land-breeze, which gradually dies 
away towards the morning. 

2. MONSOONS (Arabic, mausim, a season). — The South-west Monsoon. — 
During the northern summer the sun is overhead towards the Tropic of 
Cancer, i.e. over Mexico, Northern Africa, and Southern Asia. These 
regions therefore become greatly heated, and the air in contact with them 
expands and rises. This causes air to flow inwards towards the heated 
areas, and in the case of India and South-eastern Asia the effect is most 
important. The wind which is drawn landw-ards from the Indian Ocean is 
the south-east trade-wind, whose direction as far as the Equator is towards 
Africa and South-w-estern Asia. But at the Equator the rate of rotation of 
the earth is greatest, so when the wind has crossed this line the decreased 
rate of rotation converts the south-east into a south-west wind. Thus a 
continuous sea-breeze from the south-west blows over South-eastern Asia 
from May to October; this is called the South-west or Summer Monsoon. 
During these months the north-east trade-wind of this region is over- 
powered and broken up. The monsoon blows most strongly against the 
western coast of India, and sweeps across the Peninsula and the Gangetic 
Plain, giving rain in greater or less abundance to both these areas. The 
monsoon wind which sweeps over Sindh-and the Punjab is weaker, and 
moreover there are no mountain ranges lying across its path to condense its 
moisture. The Bay of Bengal branch of the summer monsoon gives 
abundant rain to Burma, and meets the Arabian Sea branch which has 
swept over India in the Assam Hills. Here the rainfall is phenomenal, the 
greatest in the world. 
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The North-east Monsoon. — During the southern summer, when the sun 
is overhead towards the Tropic of Capricorn, the conditions are reversed, 
and the north-east trade-wind is drawn southwards towards the Equator. 
As the whole of India lies to the north of the Equator, no deflection occurs, 
and the winds it experiences are from the north-east and are known as the 
North-east or Winter Monsoon. This wind is generally dry, having blown 
in from Central Asia, and the slight winter rains of Northern India are due 
to the fact that the wind has crossed the snow-capped ridge of the 
Himalayas. But the section of the monsoon which crosses the Bay of 
Bengal brings rain to the east coast of India. In the north of the Bay the 
wind is light, but as we proceed southwards along the coasts of Bengal and 
Madras, the winter rainfall increases until it reaches about 30 inches for 
the months of September, October, and November in Madras and Ceylon. 
■Ceylon therefore has two rainy seasons, and Madras receives more than 
half its rainfall at the end of the year. 

Monsoons also occur in Australia and Central America, but the land 
masses being so much smaller they are not so important as those of South- 
eastern Asia — India, Indo-China, and China. 

67. Local Winds. — In certain districts -winds blow with a certain amount of 
regularity during part of the year, and thus receive special names. A hot, dr 5 -, 
unpleasant wind blows from the Sahara to tlie surrounding countries. In Sicily 
it is called the Sirocco, in Spain the Solano, while it reaches the Alps as the 
Eohn. In Egypt it is the Khamsin, towards the Gulf of Guinea the Harmattan. 
The most dreaded of these hot winds is the Simoom of the Arabian deserts, 
wliich is so hot, dry, and suffocating as to compel aU living things to rush for 
shelter at its approach. The Mistral of Southern France, and the Bora from 
the Alps, are cold winds from the north and north-west. The Pampero is a 
violent wind from the north and north-west which sweeps across the pampas of 
South America. 

68. Occasional Winds and Storms. — ^When a small portion of the earth’s 
■surface becomes heated more than the surrounding parts, the air over this 
limited area expands, ascends, and spreads outward in all directions. 
There will thus be less pressure on the barometer within this area, and 
increased pressure outside of it. The heavier air from the outside will 
consequently flow towards this inside area. As the air rises it cools, and 
the moisture it contains is condensed, thus setting free a large amount of^ 
latent heat, which rarefies the ascending current stiU more, and strengthens 
the draught. The moist air flowing in below from all sides brings fresh 
vapour, which condenses as clouds, and rain frequently occm's. Thus we 
have the origin of a storm. 

69. Hie area of loio barometric pressure, with its accompanying winds, 
is called, a Cyclone. The currents of ah' flowing towards the low-pressure 
area acquire a whirling motion. In the northern hemisphere this motion 
is in the contrary direction, and in the southern hemisphere in the same 
direction as that of the hands of a clock. In addition to its whirling 


Fig. 3G. — Prevalent Winds. 
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Fig, 37. — Motion of a 
CicLONE. ■ 
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motion, the cyclone has a progressive motion, which follows the direction of 
the prevalent winds. This motion, in the tropics, is westward and towards 
the poles. As it approaches the temperate 
zone it is turned eastward, and follows the 
course of the anti-trade-winds, describing 
a curve in the shape of a parabola. As 
.the cyclone moves towards the poles, the 
central low-pressure area widens and the 
storm gradually dies away. 

Frequently between two cyclones there 
is a region of high pressure, from which 
gentle winds blow outwards in all directions, 
forming an anti-cyclone. 

Tornadoes are local cyclonic storms of 
great violence but of small extent. The 
path of a tornado rarely exceeds a quarter 
of a mile in width, and dies away after a 
destructive passage of twenty or thirty 
miles. Within this path almost everything 
is destroyed : buildings and trees are blown 

down, and heavy objects are sometimes [. 2^ 

carried to a considerable distance. Tor- 
nadoes are most common in the United 
States. Similar storms occur in other parts 
of the world. • In the West Indies they are 
known as Hurricanes, and in the China 
Seas as Typhoons. 

Waterspouts. — When these violent storms occur at sea the funnel- 
shaped cloud, which is formed by the whirling motion of the wind, some- 
times descends to the surface, draws up the water, and connects it with the 
cloud above, forming a column of water known as a waterspout. 

A similar action to this in the desert produces the dreaded sandspouts 
of the deserts of Africa and Arabia. 





70. MOISTUHE OF THE ATMOSPHERE.— Vapour.— In 

addition to the oxygen and nitrogen of which the air is composed, 
there is always a quantity of watery vapour present. Vapour is 
always rising from the surface of the water, and, as it is only about 
three-fifths as heavy as ah', it is easily carried by the winds and 
diffused through the atmosphere. Heat is the cause of evapora- 
tion, which is therefore greatest near the Equator. This vapour 
is constantly being restored to the earth by condensation. When 
air which is saturated with vapour has its temperature lowered, 
some of the vapour condenses and is deposited as dew and rain, 
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■which, if the temperature falls below freezing-point, become 
hoar-frost and snow. 

71. Dew. — ^At night the earth becomes cooler than the air above it. 
This causes the vapour contained in the air to be condensed and deposited 
on the cooled surface. This deposit is dew. "When the temperature falls 
below 32° F. this deposit becomes frozen, ns hoar-frost or rime. Clouds 
check the radiation of heat from the surface of the earth, so that more 
dew is deposited on clear than on cloudy nights. 

Fog and Mist. — "When the vapour is condensed and remains suspended 
in the air near the surface of the earth like a cloud, it is called a fog. A 
mist is similar to a fog, but is composed of larger particles of moisture. 

Clouds are fogs or mists formed at a greater elevation. 

72. RAIN is formed by the condensation of the watery vapour 
of the air. The minute particles unite an^ form drops, which fall 
to the earth through the action of gra-vity. When much rain 
falls, a great amount of latent heat is set free and the temperature 
rises. A rainy climate is, therefore, never very cold. 

The rainfall of a country chiefly depends upon the following circum- 
stances : — 

1. The Direction of the Prevalent "Winds. — When warm winds blow 
towards a cool district, the decrease in temperature causes condensation, 
and much rain falls. Hence the anti-trade-winds blowing from warm to 
cooler regions bring heavy rains, while in the case of the trade-winds, 
which blow from cool to warmer regions, the rise of temperature prevents 
precipitation, and on the ocean little rain falls in those regions. 

2. The presence of land masses, especially mountains, tends to condense 
the vapour in the air. The south-west monsoon, laden with moisture from 
the Indian Ocean, brings copious rain to the Western Ghats. Near Bombay 
the annual rainfall is 260 inches. After sweeping across India, the Ehasi 
Hills again deprive the monsoon of much moisture, the' annual rainfall 
here being over 500 inches. The Himalayas condense the remaining 
moisture, and after passing over them, the monsoon is an exceedingly dry 
wind, causing the great deserts of Northern China. 

In the same way the hUls of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway condense 
the moisture of the warm south-west wind, and thus account for the heavy 
rainfall on the western sides of those countries. 

3. Vegetation. — Forests check evaporation. The valley of the Amazon, 
which is covered with dense forests, is a region of heavy rainfall. 

78. CLIMATE. — The climate of a place chiefly depends 
upon — 

1. Latitude. — This affects the temperature of the air, the greatest 
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amount of heat being received where the sun’s rays strike the earth’s 
surface vertically, (see fig. 5, p. 7). 

2. Elevation. — The air in elevated regions is thinner, and cannot receive 
so much heat. It is also less affected by the radiatioi of heat from the 
earth’s surface, and it contains less watery vapour, which tends to check 
radiation. 

3. Distance from’the^Sea. — In summer the sea is cooler than the land, 
and the cooler winds from it moderate the temperature ; while in winter 
the sea does not part with its heat so readily as the land, and the warm 
winds from it tend to raise the temperature. Hence places near the sea 
have a more equable temperature. 

4. The Direction of the Prevalent Winds.— Warm winds, like the 
south-west monsoon and the south-west winds of the North Atlantic, carry 
moisture and warmth to the lands they blow over. 

5. The Character and Direction of the Nearest Ocean Currents. — The 
effect of the Gulf Stream, which carries the heat of the tropics to the north- 
west of Europe, and of the icy Arctic current, which brings the cold of the 
northern regions to the coasts of the United States, has already been 
mentioned. 

The temperature of the air is indicated on maps by lines called Isotherms, 
which connect places having the same mean temperature. It will be noticed 
that they do not correspond with the lines of latitude, but show considerable 
divergence, especially in the northern hemisphere. This divergence is largely 
due to the above-mentioned causes. Yearly isothermals indicate the mean 
annual temperature of the air. They do not, however, give a very good indica- 
tion of the actual climate of a place, as may be seen from the following example : 
London and Astrakhan have a mean annual temperature of about 50°, but 
London has a January temperature of 89° and a July temperature of 68°, while 
Astrakhan has temperatures of 21° and 78° for the corresponding months. In 
one case there is a difference of 24°, and in the other a difference of 57° between 
the winter and summer temperatures. Monthly isothermals furnish a much 
better indication of the temperature. 

6. The Direction of the Mountain Ranges. — Where the ranges intercept 
warm and moist winds, they cause a heavy rainfall on the windw'ard, and 
comparative dryness on the other side. The annual rainfall on. the south 
of the Himalayas is 80 inches in some places, , while on the northern side 
it falls to 30 inches. In other cases mountain ranges protect districts from 
cold winds. The Alps, for example, screen Northern Italy from the cold 
north winds. 

7. The Slope of the Land has an important effect on the temperature 
of a place. The south side of a range of mountains receives the sun’s 
rays more nearly vertical than the north side, and is consequently much 
warmer. 

8. Cultivation l as in many cases affected the climate. England, which 
was once largely covered with foi'ests, has probably a drier and colder 
climate than it had before the forests were cleared. 


II. 


Fio. :58 . — IJacks of Mankind. 
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74. DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS.— The character of the 
vegetation chiefly depends upon the temperature, the amount of 
moisture received, and the nature of the soil. High temperature 
and plenty of moisture produce the most luxuriant vegetation. 
Plant life may be broadly divided into eight zones, according to 
the typical forms of vegetation, the boundaries of which are 
chiefly determined by the range of temperature. 

1. The Eciuatorial Zone — Palms and bananas. 

2. The Tropical Zone. — Figs and tree-ferns. 

3. The Snb-tropical Zone. — ^Laurels and myrtles. 

4. The "Warm Temperate Zone — Evergreens of various kinds. 

5. The Cold Temperate Zone. - Deciduous trees (oak, &c.). 

6. The Sub-Arctic Zone. — Coniferous trees (pines, firs, &c.). 

7. The Arctic Zone. — Dwarf shrubs, lichens, &c. 

8. The Polar Zone. — Lichens and mosses. 

Similar zones of vegetation are passed through in climbing a mountain. 

75. DISTRIBUTION OF MAN.— Mankind may be con- 
veniently divided into three well-defined types, each possessing 
certain clearly marked characteristics. 

\/ 1. The Black, or Kegro Type. — This includes the Negro races 

of Central and Southern Africa, the aborigines of Australia, the 
Papuans of New Guinea and the neighbouring islands, and the 
descendants of the slaves in America. 

The distinguishing features are — Black woolly hair, dark complexion, 
flattened nose, thick projecting lips and jaws, prominent eyes with a yellowish 
cornea. 175 millions. 

2. The Yellow, or Mongolian Type. — This includes the Mongol 
Tartars of Northern and Central Asia, Russia, and Turkey, the 
Chinese, Japanese, and the people of the Indo-Chinese peninsula ; 
the Finns, Lapps, and Magyars of Europe ; the Malays, Poly- 
nesians, and Maoris of New Zealand ; and the American Indians. 

The distinguishing features are — Straight black hair, yellow complexion, 
prominent cheek-bones, and small black eyes, slightly oblique. 520 millions. 

3. The White, or Caucasian Type. — This includes the Euro- 
pean races and their descendants in America, Austraha, and 
other colonies, most of the people of Northern Africa, the in- 
habitants of India, Persia, Arabia, &c., of South-eastern Asia. 

The distinguishing features are — Straight or curly hair, white .com- 
plexion, which merges into brown in the people of India, prominent nose, 
and regular features. 770 millions. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Why is the water of the Mediterranean salter than that of the Baltic ? 

2. Why is the temperature of the ocean more uniform than that of the 

land ? Why does the surface temperature of the ocean vary ? 

3. What is the effect of the heat of the sun upon the water of the ocean ? 

4. What are the principal influences which modify the circulation of the 

water between the equatorial and polar regions ? 

B. 1. Describe the Gulf Stream. “UTiy doesit flow towards the north-east? 

2. Compare the currents of the Atlantic with those of the Pacific. 

3. Show how the winds affect the currents of the Indian Ocean. 

4. Why is the winter temperature of the water in New York Harbour as 

cold as that near the North Cape? 

C. 1. What is meant hy the pressure of the atmosphere ? Explain the 

effect of (I) heat, (2) aqueous vapour on atmospheric pressure. 

2. Describe a mercurial barometer. What is observed when a barometer 

is taken to the top of a mountain ? 

3. Explain clearly the manner in which the atmosphere is heated. 

4. How are the trade-winds caused? Over what districts do they blow? 

D. 1. Explain how land-breezes and sea-breezes are produced. 

2. What are the monsoons ? State why the south-west monsoon blows 

from May to October. 

3. What are cyclones and anti-cyclones ? 

4. How is the condensation of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere 

brought about ? 

E. 1. Give the causes which may produce an excessive rainfall in a district, 

and give examples. 

2. Why are the south-west wands in Britain usually accompanied by 

rain, while east winds bring dry weather ? 

3. Why is it that on going up in a balloon we find that the higher we 

ascend the colder is the air? 

4. What are the chief conditions affecting the distribution of vegetation 

on the earth’s surface ? 






POSITION AND EXTENT. — Although usually spoken of 
as a separate continent, Asia is continuous with Europe, with 
which it forms the great land-mass known as Eurasia. The 
total area of Eurasia is about 21 million square miles, of which 
Asia occupies more than 17 million square miles or just over 
four-fifths. Asia is the largest of the continents, including 
about one-third of the land surface of the globe. It is half as 
large again as Africa, and nearly six times as large as Australia, 
the two other Old World continents. The mainland extends 
from the Equator to within 12° of the North Pole, these latitudes 
corresponding almost exactly with those of North America ; but 
whereas North America, stretches over 105° of longitude, Asia 
includes 155° of longitude between its extreme eastern and 
western points. 

BOUNDARIES. — On the north, east, and south sides the shores 
of Asia are washed by the Arctic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
Oceans. On the west Asia is continuous with Em’ope, from 
which it is divided by the Ural and Caucasus Mountains, and by 
the Black and Mediterranean Seas. The Red Sea, which sepa- 
rates Asia from Africa, is like a long lake bordered on the east 
and west by desert lands. 

The natural boundary between Asia and Europe is not very clearly 
defined ; the Ural Mountains rise so gradually on the European side that 
they hardly break the continuity of the vast plain stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Behring Sea. 

SHAPE AND COAST-LINE. — Asia is, speaking generally, a 
compact land mass, and its shores are not so deeply indented as 
those of Europe and North America. This is largely due to its 

F 3 
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great s iz e and i ts high average e leva tion. Europe has a mile of 
coasfc-line to every 190 square miles of surface, while Asia has 
only one mile of coast to 500 square miles of surface. 

The east coast. — This coast is remarkable for its series of 
land-locked seas, which communicate with each other by several 
straits. 

1. The Behring Sea is bounded seawards by the Aleutian 
Islands, and on the south by the peninsula of Kamchatka. 

2. The Sea of Okhotsk is enclosed by the Kurile Islands, and 
separated from the Japan Sea by the large island of Sakhalin. 

8. The Japan Sea lies between Sakhalin and the peninsula 
of Korea, and is protected seawards by the Japan Islands. 

4. The Yellow Sea and the East China Sea together form the 
next opening, which is enclosed by the Riu-kiu (Lu-chu) Islands 
and Formosa. The Yellow Sea is almost cut into two parts by 
the peninsulas of Shantung and liau-tung, the latter of which 
terminates in the now celebrated Port Arthur. 

5. The South China Sea is very large, and is enclosed by the 
Philippine Islands and Borneo. Its chief arms are the Gulf of 
Tongking, protected by the island of Hainan, and the Gulf of 
Siam. 

The south coast. — This coast has three great peninsulas 
projecting southwards — ^Arabia, India, and Indo-China, which 
correspond to three similar peninsulas in Europe. 

Between Arabia and India is the Arabian Sea, with its two 
branches, the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, the former ap- 
proached by the Gulf of Aden and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and -the latter by the Gulf of Oman and the Strait of Ormuz. 
Between India and Indo-China lies the Bay of Bengal, connect- 
ing with the eastern seas by the Strait of Malacca, a great ocean 
highway, on which stands Singapore. 

The west coast. — These shores are washed, not only by the 
Bed Sea, but also by the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, ■ 
known as the Levant. Here is the important island of Cyprus. 

On the north coast the openings are unimportant, as the 
Arctic Ocean is icebound throughout most of the year. 

The seas of the east coast are much more advantageously 
situated for trade than those of the west. The waters of the 
former are . protected by archipelagos, and the connecting straits 



Fig. 39. — Asia; Belief. 
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are levied, but the Persian Gulf is still cut off from the main 
trade routes. 

ISLANDS.— -Wo have already noticed the long chain of 
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islands off the east coast. Of these by far the most important 
are the Japanese Islands, which occupy a position to the east of 
Eurasia corresponding to the British Islands in the west. The 
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climate of these two groups is similar, that of the former being 
tempered by the Kuro 5r4wo current, that of the latter by the 
Gulf Stream Drift. 

The Malay Archipelago lies in the monsoon region at the 
south-east of the continent, and is the largest collection of islands 
in the 'vvorld. The tropical climate and the abundant rainfall 
account for a luxuriant and varied vegetation which supports a 
dense population. 

The islands possessed by the British, though small, are of 
great service to the Empire. Perim guards the southern end of 
the Red Sea, and dominates the Mediterranean-Red Sea route 
from the east, as Gibraltar does in the west. Hong-Kong . in 
Chinese waters, is not only a great commercial centre, but pos- 
sesses great naval and military importance. Ceylon, a Crown 
Colony and a centre of much trade, occupies, like Singapore, a 
, splendid position on the great ocean highway between east 
and west. 

SURFACE AND RELIEF. — As regards physical structure, 
the surface of Asia falls into five natural divisions — 

1. The Great Plain of the North. 

2. The Highlands of the mainland, stretching from east to 
west, and occupying the central and a large portion of the 
southern part of the continent, 

3. The Lowlands and coast plains fringing the highlands on 
the south and east. 

4. The Tablelands of Arabia and the Deccan. 

5. The volcanic island chain lying off the east coast. 

1. The Great Plain of the North occupies a large portion of Siberia, 
and is continuous with the great plfiin of Northern Europe. The Ural 
Mountains, which run north and south near the political boundary between 
Asia and Europe, hardly break the continuity of tlie plain ; they are of no 
great elevation, aud rise with a gentle slope on both sides. 

2. Like the plain, the great Highlands of Asia and Europe are con- 
tinuous. In Asia they consist of a series of plateaux, varying from 3,000 ft. 
in the Plateau of Iran to 14,000 ft. in the Pamirs and 17,000 ft. in the 
Plateau of Tibet. This region of highlands is crossed, moreover, by some 
of the highe.st mountains in the world, so that the general elevation of the 
vhole area, which comprises about half the continent, is %-ery high. This 
recounts for the fact that the average elevation of Asia is higher than that 
if any other continent. 
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The chief centre of elevation is the extensive Plateau of Tibet, lying to 
the north of the Himalayas. This plateau is unprotected on the north 
from the cold Siberian winds, and the lofty mountain ranges on the south 
prevent the access of the warm and rain-bearing winds from the Indian 
Ocean. These facts, together with its high elevation and its inland 
position, account for the severity of the climate, which supports a scanty 
vegetation and a thin population. 

North-east of Tibet, and separated from it by a slight depression — the 
Han-Hai, or Dry Sea of the Chinese, lies the vast Plateau of Mongolia. 
Prom this plateau elevated land extends to the Behring Sea. 

On the western side of Tibet, the Plateau of Pamir — the ‘Eoof of the 
World ’ — forms the starting point of the great mountain chains of Asia. 

(a) The great double chain of the Himalayas extends to the south-east 
for 1,500 miles, separating India from Tibet. They contain the most 
elevated peaks in the world. Mount Everest being 29,000 ft. high. 

(b) North of the upper course of the Indus are the Karakorum 
Mountains, with Mount Godwen Austin, 28,250 ft. in height. Becent 
exploration has proved the existence of other very lofty peaks, and it is 
believed that at least one of these is higher than Mount Everest. The 
range to the north of the upper course of the Brahmaputra has only 
recently been explored by Dr. Sven Hedin, and the name Trans-Himalaya 
has been given to it. 

(c) The Kuen-lun Mountains extend eastwards, and form the northern 
border of Tibet. 

(d) The Thian-shan Mountains extend to the north-east, and, with the 
Altai, Yablonoi, and Stanovoi Mountains form a continuous chain stretch- 
ing to Behring Sea. 

('c) The Hindu Kush Mountains run westwards from the Pamirs at the 
point where the Highlands of Asia are narrowest — only about 300 miles — 
and form the beginning of a ridge which skirts the Plateau of Irania on 
the north and terminates on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

(J) The Sulaiman Mountains extend southwards, forming the eastern 
boundary of the Plateau of Irania. 

The Plateau of Irania is continuous westwards with the Plateau of 
Armenia and the mountains of Asia Minor. To the north are two volcanic 
ranges — the Elburz Mountains, with Mount Demavend, an extinct volcano, 
19,000 ft. high, and the steep and lofty Caucasus Range, with Mount 
Elbruz, also volcanic, 18,500 feet in height. 

3. The Lowlands and Coast Plains vary in width from a narrow strip 
south of the Plateau of Irania to broad, fertile, and populous plains south of 
the Himalayas and in the rir'er valleys of Indo-China and China. The 
principal of these river plains are Mesopotamia, in the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates ; the plain of Northern India, watered by the Indus, 
Ganges, and the lower course of the Brahmaputra ; the plains of Lower 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia, watered by the Irrawadi, Salwin, Me-nam and 
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Mekong ; and the great plain of China, -watered by the Tang-tse-kiang, the 
Hwang-ho, and the Amur. 

4. The tablelands of Arabia and the Deccan are separated from the 
highlands of the mainland by the plains of Mesopotamia and Northern 
India. The former has an elevation of about 3,000 ft., -with a more 
uniformly level surface than the latter, of which the elevation varies from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet. 

5. The volcanic eastern chain occupies the long line of islands which 
lock the eastern seas from Kamchatka in the north to the Philippine 
Islands in the south. The most important and most tj^jical volcano in the 
chain is Pujiyama , in Japan (12,500 ft.). 

RIVEES. — The rivers of Asia fall into two great classes — 
(1) those which reach the open sea, which may be called Oceanic 
rivers, and (2) those with no visible outlet to the ocean — rivers 
of inland drainage. The former flow outwards from the moun- 
tainous regions of the interior, while the latter are either prevented 
by mountain ridges from leaving the plateaux, as in the case 
of the Tarim, or flow below' the level of the sea, as in the case of 
the Jordan. 

The main watershed of the continent of Asia extends across 
the great highlands from the Mediterranean Sea on the west, 
through the Plateau of Pamir to the Behring Sea on the east ; it is 
therefore continuous with the main w’atershed of Europe. Prom 
this w’atershed the great rivers flow to the north, east, and 
south. 

. The rivers of the north flow across the great Siberian plain 
before emptying themselves into the Arctic Ocean. They are the 
Ob, Yenesei, and Lena. The physical map on page 68 shows that 
these rivers have short courses through the mountains and long 
courses across the plains. Their current is therefore slow, and 
except when ice-bound, which is the case in the lower courses 
for several months of the year, they afford exceUent inland 
w'aterways. 

The rivers flowing from the east of the plateau traverse the 
coast plains before reaching the Pacific Ocean. The chief are 
the Amur, Hwang-ho, Yang-tse-kiang, and Si-kiang. These 
rivers have long courses in the mountains as well as on the 
plains. They carry down large quantities of silt, which fertilise 
the coast lowlands, and are hence an important factor in the 
extraordinary density of the population of this region. The 
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curr^t of the Hwang-ho is more rapid than those of the other 
three rivers, and, unlike them, it is not useful for navigation. 
The_Yang-tse-lmng, one of the longest rivers of Asia, is navigable' 
for 1,000 miles from its mouth, and with its tributaries forms 1 
the finest network of waterways in the world. 

The most important rivers rising to the south of the plateau 
are the MS'kong, Salwin, and Irrawadi in Indo- China, the 
Brahmaputra, Ganges, and Indus in Northern India, and the 
Tigris and Euphrates in Mesopotamia. These rivers vary very 
much in usefulness and importance. They all act as fertilising 
agents, bringing down silt, which has built up the plains through 
which they flow. The Me-kong and the Salwin are too rapid for- 
navigation, but the Irrawadi is the great natural highway of 
Burma. The Brahmaputra is of little use in its mountain, stage, 
but it carries much of the trade of Assam, and the Ganges i s 
navigable as far as Hardwar . The Indus receives its tributaries 
in the Punjab, but in its passage through the desert it is of littl e 
value either for traffic or irrigation . The Tigris and Euphrates 
once fed an elaborate system of canals which irrigated the 
then populous country of Mesopotamia. The irrigation works 
were, however, allowed to fall into decay, and the prosperity of 
the valley at once declined. 

EIVEB-S OE INLAND DRAINAGE. — Asia is remarkable 
for the large number of its rivers which find no outlet to the sea. 
These rivers are found in depressions (a) in the south-western] 
portion of the Great Northern Plain and (&) in various parts of I 
the plateaux. The inland rivers of the Plain drain into three* 
great lakes — the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkash. 
Two rivers from the north flow into the Caspian Sea — the Dial 
from the Ural mountains, and the Volga, the longest river of 
Europe. Two rivers flow into the Sea of Aral. These are the 
Sir and the Amu, which rise on the plateau, and flow with a 
general direction to the north-west, heljung to fertihse the steppe 
lands of Russian Turkestan. The Amu is 1,500 miles long, 
about equal to the length of the Ganges, and the Sir is only- 150 
miles shorter. Into Lake Balkash flows the IR, which rises in 
the Thian-shan Mountains, and flows for most of its course along 
the northern slopes of the plateau. 

The most noteworthy of the inland rivers of the plateaux is 
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the which occupies the depression between the Thian-shan 

and the Kuenlun Mountains. This river has a length of 1,700 
miles, only 100 miles less than the Indus, but on account of the 
deficient rainfall and the dryness of the atmosphere, which 
occasions considerable evaporation, its flow is irregular and its 
volume inconstant. It flows into the Lob-nor. 

On the eastern and lowest part of the Plateau of Irania is 
a series of swamps of which the largest is known as Lake Hamun. 
Into this lake flows the Helmand Elve r, which derives its w'aters 
from the snows and glaciers of the mountains of Afghanistan. 

In Armenia and Asia Minor many streams flow into salt 
lakes, hut the most remarkable river in this part of Asia is the 
J ordan in Syria, a small stream which occupies the low’est valley 
on the land surface of the globe. It drains into the Bead Sea 
the level of which is 1,800 feet below that of the Mediterranean. 

Tie valley of tie Jordan is tie beginning of a “rift "in tie Earth's 
surface which is continued along tie bed of tie Red Sea, and the depres. 
sion east of Abyssinia into tic lake district of Equatorial Africa. 

Many of the rivers of Asia are of great length. The Yenesei 
and the Ya ng-ts ejliang are about 8,200 miles long, the Amur 
and the Lena 3,000 miles, the Ob, Hwang-ho, and Me-kong more 
than 2,000 miles, the Brahmaputra and the Indus 1,800 miles, 
and the Ganges 1,500 miles in length. But the longest rivers 
of three continents, exceed in length and volume the greatest 
rivers of Asia. The Missouri-Mississippi of North America, and 
the Amazon of South America, which sweep across the vast 
plains of those continents, are each more than 4,000 miles long, 
and the Nile in Africa is 3,600 miles in length. The Volga 

I and the Murray, the longest rivers in Europe and Australia, are 
2,200 and 2,350 miles long respectively, or less than the 
Hwang-ho. 

LAKES. — Like the rivers, the lakes of Asia are of two kinds, 
viz. those which have no outlet to the sea and are salt, and those 
which are drained by rivers and are fresh (see page 39). Of these 
the first kind are much more numerous and important. 

The largest lakes of Asia are in the depression to the south- 
■west of Siberia. This depression is a part of the bed of a great 
sea which once extended from the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean, 
and this further accounts for the salinity of its lakes. j The Caspian 
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Sea is the largest lake in the world, having an area nearly seven | 
times that of the island of Ceylon. It occupies the lowest part | 
of the depression, its surface being 84 feet below the level of the i 
Black Sea.- The Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash are the other ’ 
great lakes of this area, the former of which is gradually decreas- 
- ing in size, owing to the silting up of its bed by the rivers which ■ 
flow into it, and to the evaporation of its waters, which a scanty ’ 
rainfall fails to renew. 

Other salt lakes are Loh-nor, L. Hamun, and the Dead Sea, 
mentioned above in connection with the rivers, and Tuz Gol 
and Lak e Van on the Armenian Plateau. 

The largest freshwater lake is Lake Baikal , probably the 
deepest lake in the world. It is drained by the Angara, a 
tributary of the Yenesei. Lake Gokelia on the Armenian Plateau, 
which drains into the Caspian Sea, and Wulur Lake in Kashmir, 
formed by a widening of the Eiver Jehlam,are the only freshwater 
• lakes of note. 

CLIMATES AKD RAINFALL. — As the continent of Asia 
extends from the North Pole to the Equator every variety of 
cliniate is experienced. The latitude is, however, a very uncertain 
guide to the climate of any particular region, for local influences 
frequently cause considerable mcdiflcations in the climate of 
places on the same latitude. The chief of these influences in 
Asia are — 

1. The elevation of the interior, w^hich makes a great portion 
of the continent colder than it would otherwise be. 

2. The general direction of the mountain chains from east to 
west, which prevents the passage of the cold north winds south- 
wards and the warm south winds northwards. 

3. The monsoon winds;" which account for the rainfall of 
India and South-Eastern Asia. 

^ ' 4. The slope of the land from the interior towards the Arctic 
I Ocean, i.e. away from the sun, which renders the greater part of 
{ Siberia cold and unproductive. 

5. The compactness of the continent, which removes much of 
the interior from the influence of sea-breezes, and accounts for 
the generally deficient rainfall. 

Asia may be divided into four great climatic regions — ■ 

1. The Northern Region. 
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2. The Desert Eegions. 

3. The Mediterranean Region. 

1. The Monsoon Region. 

THE NORTHERN REGION. — That portion of Siberia which borders 
the Arctic Ocean is for several months extremely cold, and being in- 
accessible to any rain-bearing winds it has hardly any rainfall. During the 
long winter the river.s are entirely covered with ice and the ground is 
frozen to a depth of several feet ; but during the long days of the short 
summer, when the ice melts, atid the thawing of the snows and glaciei’S of 
the central highlands causes the rivers to overflow, the gi-ound beeomes 
swampy and a vegetation of mosses and lichens begins to grow. These 
desolate plains arc called tundras, and they are found in all the three con- 
tinents whose lands border the Arctic Ocean. 

South of the tundras is a lowland belt of an entirely different character. 
Here the winters are still severely cold, but owing to the higher altitude of 
the sun and the dryness of the atmosphere, the summers are much milder. 
This is the forest belt, with evergreen cone-bearing trees in its northern, 
and deciduous trees in its southern, zone. This part of Siberia is an area 
of extremes of temperature. At Yakutsk there is a difference of more than 
100° F. between the summer and the winter temperatures. 

In the south-west of Siberia the nintens are still long and cold, but the 
summers are short and hot, and the climate very dry. Here trees cannot 
grow, but when, in spring, the sun melts the snow which has covered the 
ground during the winter, the vast plains become green with pasture, and 
in the river valleys grain crops arc cultivated. This region is called the 
St eppes , the best known of which is the Kirghiz Steppe, between the Sea of 
Aral and Lake Dalkash. 

THE DESERT REGIONS. — In the vicinity of the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn two belts of calms encircle the globe, and here rainfall is 
generally deficient. In these latitudes, therefore, many of the great deserts 
of the world are to be found. The chief desert of the northern tropic is 
the Sahara in Africa, which is continued in Asia across Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan to the Sind and Thar Deserts in India. 
These dry lands give out their heat during the night as rapidly as they 
absorb it during the day, and while the days are hot, it becomes veiy' cold 
at night. This causes a constant expansion and contraction of the rocks, 
which in time breaks them up and converts them into sand, hence the 
deserts of the tropics are mostly sandy wastes. 

But the elevation and rainless character of much of the interior of Asia 
accounts for the existence of many other desert areas which resemble the 
cold tundras of the north more than the hot deserts of the south. The 
chief of these are Tibet and the Desert of Gobi, whose mountain walls 
deprive the prevailing winds of their moisture before they penetrate into the 
interior. 
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Another desert occupies the low-lying region to the east of the Caspian 
Sea, and is called the Desert of Tnran. It merges into the steppes on the 
east. 

These deserts are by no means uninhabited. In all parts there are 
isolated streams and lakes which are the mainstay of a scattered population, 
while where the water supply is constant towns spring up, forming links in 
the chain of communication and trade routes across barren and inhospitable 
countries. These oases are often the centres of keen cultivation and simple 
manufacturing industry. 

THE MEDITEEHANEAN REGION. — ^The countries which encircle the 
Mediterranean Sea in the south of Europe, the north of Africa, and the 
south-west of Asia form a distinct climatic region. The proximity to the 
sea causes the climate to be equable and moist, and the latitude renders it 
mild both in winter and summer. The part of Asia belonging to this 
region includes Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine on the coast and Armenia; 
Transcaucasia, a part of Persia and Mesopotamia further inland. As rve 
proceed from the sea towards the interior the height increases and the 
rainfall diminishes. The climate therefore becomes more extreme, and the 
Mediterranean region merges almost imperceptibly into steppe-lands near 
the Caspian Sea, and into desert in Arabia and Persia. 

THE MONSOON REGION. — This region extends over the whole of the 
south-eastern border of the continent from the Arabian Sea to the Japan 
Islands, and is chiefly ^sharacterised by a definite rainy season corresponding 
to the summer solstice when the sun draws up the rain-bearing trade winds 
from the Indian and Pacific Oceans. These wet winds are deprived of 
their moisture by the mountains of the great highlands, and consequently 
the influence of the monsoon is not felt in the interior of the continent. 
The chief countries of this region are the Indian Empire, the Indo-China J 
peninsula, the Malay Archipelago, the eastern portion of the Chinese | 
Empire, and the Japan Islands. In the tropical countries the summers are 
very hot, but further north the winters are cold, and everywhere efforts 
have to be made to obtain the maximum benefit from the abundant rainfall 
of the short rainy season. 

Irrigation. — The uncertainty of the rainfall in Asia accounts for the 
irrigation works which have to be resorted to in nearly all parts of the 
continent. In no part of the world, except perhaps ip Australia , is the 
need for irrigation more keenly felt than in Asia. Remains of ancient 
systems of irrigation are to be seen in various parts, particularly inj 
Mesopotamia and Siam, where the Euphrates and Tigris and the Me-kongj 
supplied the water for numerous canals. 

From east to west irrigation is still practised. In the hilly regions of 
Japan and China and on the mountains of India terraced cultivation is 
carried on, the tiny hill-streams being conducted along channels, often for 
very long distances. Most of the rivers of India, and particularly the 
Indus, provide water for what is perhaps the greatest system of canals in 
II. . G, 
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tbe world. The rivers’ of Turkestan are also utilised in the same way. In 
Persia and Baluchistan an ingenious method of irrigation is employed. 
The water is conducted along underground tunnels , called karezes , into 
which openings are made at intervals for the removal of the water. Wells 
and tanks are used in most parts of the continent. 

"VEGETATION. — The areas of characteristic vegetation follow the 
climatic regions very closely. 

1. The northern region divides into two as regards vegetation, viz. the 
tundras of the Arctic coast and the forest area further south. The mean 
temperature of the tunch-as in the depth of winter is equal to G0° of frost, 
and the ground is frozen hard ; bnt in summer the mean temperature is 
between 50° and 60° P. (compare with the winter temperature of North 
India), and then the ice thaws and the rivers overflow, turning the surface 
soil into a swamp. In such conditions only those plants thrive as can 
survive hard winter frosts and require little depth of earth, such as mosses, 
lichens, stunted bushes, and certain flowering plants. 

The forest belt stretches right across the continent to the south of the 
tundras, and has cone-beaiing trees in its northern portion and deciduous 
trees further south. These forests have not yet become commercially im- ■ 
portant owing to the absence of ready means of transport, the rivers of the 
forest area draining northwards into tbe Ar-ctic Ocean. Towards the edge of 
the plateau, where the climate is milder and the land fertUe, grains, like 
wheat, are possible and are being increasingly grown. 

2. The desert areas of Asia have been divided into two classes — the 
elevated deserts of the interior and the tropical deserts of the south. The 
former consist of dreary wastes covered with snow in winter, and having 
very sparse vegetation on which the yak, the chief animal, finds a 
precarious existence. Along the river valleys, where flourishing oases 
exist, grains and fruits are cultivated. These deserts merge into steppe 
lands — rolling plains of pasture during the summer and barren wastes in 
the winter. 

The tropical deserts of the south-west are mostly sandy, and produce 
prickly shrubs on which camels feed. Wherever water is found oases 
spring up, and the date palm and gum-yielding plants flourish. In 
Yemen, in the south-west of Arabia, coffee of the finest quality is 
produced and where irrigation is possible — e.g. Quetta — fruit and grains 
are grown. 

^ 3. The vegetation of the lands bordering the Mediten'anean Sea i.s 
characteristic, and the Mediterranean types of vegetation are found in -A.sia: 
from Asia Minor to Persia. Fruits are important. The vine is grown and 
wine manufactured, and grapes, figs, olives, oranges, and other varieties 
1 are exported, either fresh or dried. The oranges of Ja ffa, t he fi g s o f 
1 Smyr na^jind the wine of Shiraz are noted . The chief cereals are wheat, 
barley and millets, and cotton and tobacco are cultivated. The mulberry 
tree supports the silkworm, and tbe highlands of the interior are clothed 
with pmes, cedars, and other trees. . 
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4. The most luxuriant and varied vegetation in Asia is found in the 
monsoon region. The products vary very much according to altitude and 
latitude, and according to location inland or near the sea. Of cultivated 
crops the most important is rice , which is grown in flooded fields in all the 
coast lands from India to Japan. It is not only one of the staple foods of 
tie people of the East, but a large sui'plns is available for export. Other 
cereals are maize and millets, which are widely distributed, and wheat and] 
barley are extensively grown in China, Japan, and the North of India. Thel 
monsoon lands are the greatest tea producers in the world, where the well- 
watered slopes of the Himalayas, the Western Ghats, Ceylon, China and 
Japan are well drained, and the soil is suitable for its growth. Oilseeds, 
jute, tobacco, indigo, the opium poppy and sugar are grown very largely in 
India, giving rise to important industries. Coffee thrives in South Indial 
and in the Malay Archipelago, the East Indies being also the world’s chief i! 
source of spices and sago. The forests of the monsoon area are very dense 
and provide valuable timbers. On the Himalayas are deodars and other 
cone-bearing trees, and Burma and the Deccan produce teak, and fancy 
woods such as ebony and sandalwood. The rubber tree is being successfully 
grown in Ceylon, Assam, and Burma, and Ceylon also produces cinchona 
and the coconut palm. The East Indian Islands have forests of great 
economic value, and the_ mulberry tree supports the silk industry of India, 
China, and Japan. 

ANIMALS. — As Asia extends from the Equator to the Arctic Circle, it 
exhibits a great variety of animal life. 

In the Northern Region the forests furnish shelter for numerous wild 
animals, which are protected from the cold by thick furs, for the sake of 
which they are hunted. Some of the principal of these are the bear, the 
Arctic fox, the squirrel, sable and marten. The only beast of burden in 
the far north is the reindeer, which is also the chief source of wealth of the 
inhabitants of the Tundras, providing milk and flesh for food, as well as 
skins for clothing. 

In the Central Highlands are to be found many varieties of domestic 
animals. Sheep and goats furnish wool and hair for the making of fabrics 
and carpets, while cattle provide milk and butter and are used for 
ploughing and for other draught purposes. Of transport animals, the 
yak is, used in Tibet and on the plateaux, the camel or dromedary in the 
deserts, and the horse on the steppes. This area is also the home of the 
wild ass. 

South-western Asia is famous for its fine breed of horses, of which the 
finest are found in Central Aiabia and in Mesopotamia. In the hot deserts 
the camel is employed as an animal of transport, and the ostrich is found 
in Arabia. 

The animal life of the monsoon area is almost as varied as its vegetation. 
The thick forests and jungles are the home of many wild animals, such as 
the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, panther, jackal, and monkey, also of 
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gorgeously plumaged birds, lovely insects, nnd dangerous reptiles, while the ' 
crocodile lives in the rivers. The elephant is used as a beast of burden, 
chiefly in Burma and Siam, and the ox and buffalo are employed for draught 
purposes and ploughing all over this region. . 

PEOPLE. — The line of mountains stretching from the Hima- 
layas to the Caspian Sea broadly divides the two great types 
which people Asia. North of this line live the Mongolian or 
yellow tj'pe, of whom the Chinese are the most numerous group ; 
while south of it the people are of the Caucasian or white type, 
var}dng in complexion from white in Caucasia to brown in 
India. 

Religions. — The three great religions of Asia are Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and Muhammadanism. 

1. Brahmanism (or Hinduism) is confined to India. 

2. Buddhism, which originated in India, now prevails in the 
Chinese Empire, Japan, Indo-China, Burma, and Ceylon. The 
great L ama s (Buddhist priests) live in Tibet. 

8. Muhammadanism had its origin in Arabia, and spread 
north, west, and east. It is the religion of South-west Asia, and 
has many adherents in India, the north of China, and the Malay 
Archipelago. 

The majority of the Chinese observe ancestor- worship, a 
debased form of the religion of Confucius. 

Political Divisions. — Nearly three-quarters of the surface of 
Asia is occupied by the three great empires — the Russian-, the 
Chinese, and the Indian, These ‘ three empires meet ’ on the 
plateau to the north-west of India. 

The island empire of Japan in the Far East has justified its 
inclusion among the Great Powers of the world. 

In the Indo-Chinese peninsula, Siam, an independent state, 
lies between French territory on the east and British on the west. 

The East Indian Islands are largely in the hands of the 
Dutch, The Philippine Islands belong to the United States of 
America, 

In the west of Asia, Turkish territory is continuous with the 
Sultan’s dominions in Europe. The Muhammadan states of 
Persia and Afghanistan and a large part of Arabia are inde- 
pendent. 
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On the whole, foreign influence may be said to have pene- 
trated less into Asia than into any other continent except 
Europe. 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. Give the area and population of Asia. Where is the population 

densest, and why is it so ? 

2. Mention the principal plateaus of Asia, with their situation. 

3. Why is the surface of the plateaus largely composed of deserts ? 

Give the names and situation of the more estensive wastes. 

4. Give the location of the principal watm--parting of Asia. 

B. 1. Name the five main mountain ranges which radiate from the Pamir. 

2. What lowland plains are situated in Southern Asia ? 

3. Mention the islands of Eastern Asia, and say what seas they 'enclose. 
-■ 4 . What straits and seas would a vessel pass through in 'a journey from 

the Sea of Okhotsk to the Bay of Bengal ? 

'/g. 1. Where are the Tundras, Han-hai, Hainan, Tian-shan Mountains, 
Plateau of Iran, Cape Lopatka, and the Maidive Islands ? 

2. What causes South-eastern Asia to be so productive ? Mention some 

of the principal products. 

3. What are the characteristic features of the main climatic regions of 

Asia ? 

4. Give the chief rivers rising in the ' plateau of Tibet and state into 

what seas they flow. 

D. 1. Mention the situation of the principal lakes of Asia, and say what 
rivers flow into or out of them. 

2. Compare the countries separated by the Himalayas as regards then- 

inhabitants and climate. 

3. Compare the rainfall of South-eastern and South-western Asia, and 

account for the difference. 

4. What foreign Powers have possessions in Asia, and where are their 

territories situated ? 


G 3 
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THE IlSTDIAJSr EMPIBE 

India has been called ' the fairest jewel in the British Crown,’ 
and in many ways the metaphor is an apt one. Her natural 
advantages are numerous : she is compact and self-contained ; 
her frontiers are natural barriers ; the climate is milder than that 
of most other countries in the same latitude ; the soil is, on the 
whole, wonderfully fertile ; and the productions are abundant 
and of great variety. In point of population the Indian Empire 
is the second country in the w'orld. More than a quarter of the 
world’s inhabitants belong to the British Empire, and of these 
three-quarters are in India ; moreover, the people of India are 
probably the most advanced of all the races who inhabit the 
Tropics. 

When Great Britain first obtained sway in India the country 
was torn with internal strife. Little by little, harmony has taken 
the place of discord ; the people have settled down to habits of 
industry and self-improvement ; agriculture is making progress ; 
education, arts and industries are making rapid headway ; a net- 
work of railways covers the country ; canals are being constructed ; 
forests are preserved ; and India is fast taking her place amongst 
the commercial nations of the world. 

The Indian Empire of to-day is the result of gradual growth. 
From a collection of separate kingdoms, in which unity was 
practically unknown, has developed a single empire, under one 
central authority, of which the parts are bound together by 
national ties. 

POSITION AND SIZE. — The Indian Empire occupies a posi- 
tion of great advantage, almost at the centre of the Eastern Hemi- 
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British Isles ; sonth-TOst for South Africa ; south for Ceylon ; 
aufl south-east for Australia awl the Far East. 

It occupies the whole of the central triangular peninsula on the 
south coast of Asia, and a considerable portion of the eastern 
peninsula. It stretches inland as far as the great Himalayan 
ridge on the north, Persia on the west, and to within 800 miles 
of the Pacific coast on the east. It thus extends over 40 degrees 
of longitude and 30 degrees of latitude, or 2,000 miles from 
north to south, and 2,500 miles from east to w'est. In area it 
is about 1,800,000 sq^. miles, or nearly one-sixth of the whole 
British Empire. 

BOUNDARIES. — The Indian Empire is remarkable for its 
natural boundaries. The land boundary consists of lofty 
mountain chains, highest along the north, where the Himalaya 
Mountains have proved an effectual dividing line between the 
Mongolian and Aryan races. On the east the Assam and Burmese 
Mountains have not prevented the Mongolian from finding his 
way into Burma, and the passes of the Hindu Kush, Sulaiman, 
and Khirthar ranges of the north-west have been the routes of 
many invading armies in past ages. 

The name ot the country— India — was probably given to it by these 
invaders. The first great check they encountered in their march was the 
river Indus or Sind (Sanskrit sindhn <= a river or flood). This name, of 
which the Greek form is India, and the Persian is Hindu, came thus to 
be applied to the country beyond (Hindustan or India) and to the people 
inhabiting it (Hindus). 

The desert, plateau to the west of Baluchistan completes the 
natural land boundaries of the Empire. 

The sea boundaries are the Bay of Bengal on the east, and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. The small number of good har- 
bours on both these coasts renders them as safe boundaries as 
the mountainous land boundaries. The land and sea boundaries 
are about equal in length. 

COAST-LINE. — The chief characteristic of the coast-line of 
India is .its lack of indentations, and although about 5,000 miles 
in length, it has only four openings of importance into the land. 
These are the Rann of Dutch and the Gulf of Cambay on the 
west, the Gulf of Manaar between India and Ceylon, and the 
Gulf of Martaban in Lower Burma. It is also remarkable that 
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only pne of these, the last named, is useful for commercial pur- 
poses. The Eann of Cutch is so shallow that it is not always 
entirely covered with water. There is no good harbour on the 
Gulf of Gamhay, the former trade of Surat having been trans- 
ferred to Bombay. The Gulf of Manaar is very shallow at its 
northern end, where Adam’s Bridge is becoming more and more 
a connecting link between Ceylon and the mainland. The port 
of Eangoon is approached by the Gulf of Martaban. 

The west coast of India differs considerably from the east ; 
the former, or Malabar coast, is more rocky, and the coast strip 
between the mountains and the sea is narrow. The shore also 
shelves down more steeply, and consequently there are a few 
good harbours, particularly those of Bombay, Goa, and Cochin. 
The harbour of Karachi has to be protected by a breakwater. 
The eastern or Coromandel coast is low, and a much wider plain, 
known in the south as the Carnatic, lies between the sea and the 
Ea-tern Ghats. The beach generally slopes down very gradually, 
and the coasts are therefore very much surf-beaten. The only 
important harbour on this coast — Madras — ^has been constructed 
at enormous expense. 

The coasts of India are singularly free from islands, Ceylon 
and a few islets at its northern extremity being the chief. The 
coast of Burma, on the other hand, is broken by small islets, 
the Mergui Archipelago being at the extreme south. The 
Laccadive and Maidive Islands are groups of coral atolls lying 
well away from the coast of India in the Arabian Sea, and the 
Andaman and Kicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal form part 
of a submarine ridge which sweeps from Cape Negrais to the 
East Indian Islands. 

Geological History. — In very remote ages India presented a 
very different appearance from what it bears now. Geologically, 
the Deccan is the oldest part of the country, and when the regions 
occupied by the Himalayas, the great plain, and parts of Burma 
were a vast marine bed, the Aravalli HiUs and the Vindhya 
Mountains occupied their present position and the Deccan was a 
low plain. In those very early ages this region was but shghtly 
connected, through Bengal and Assam, with the Asiatic continent ; 
but, on the other hand, there is abundant evidence to show that 
a continental connection with South Africa existed, the only 
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remaining traces of which are the Seychelles Islands and 
Madagascar. The Arabian Sea was then a great inland sea 
stretching as far as Tibet and Assam. 

The first important change to occur was the uplifting of the 



Deccan plateau by volcanic agency ; then the shrinkage of the 
Earth’s crust caused the Himalayas to be folded up, and finally 
the great plain of Northern India began to emerge above the sea. 
But while India was becoming more and more a part of Asia, the 
Indo- African continent was gradually subsiding, and eventually 
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the two sections of the Indian Ocean rolled into one, a submarine 
plateau marking the locality of what had formerly been a 
continent of no mean dimensions. 

RELIEF. — The surface of the Indian Empire is divided 
naturally into four well-defined parts : — (1) the mountain region 
of the north ; (2) the great river-plain of the Indus, Ganges, and 
Brahmaputra; (8) the plateau of the Deccan; and (4) Burma. 
Each of these regions has its own physical characteristics. 

1. THE MOUNTAIN REGION OF NORTH INDIA 

MOUNTAIN RANGES. — The great mountain system of the 
north of India springs from the Plateau of Pamir to the north- 
west of Kashmir. 

1. To the south-west run the Hindu Kush Mountains, which 
are continued in the Sulaiman Range and the Khirthar Mountains. 
The average height of these ranges is barely 6,000 ft., but 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, the highest peak, is about 11,600 ft. in height. 
Several passes cross these ranges, and are important trade-routes 
across the frontier. The chief are the Khaibar (3,400 ft. at its 
highest point), which accounts for the existence of the town of 
Peshawar; the Gumal, which is the route from Dera Ismail 
Khan ; and the Bolan (5,800 ft. at the highest point), leading 
from Persia, through Guetta to Shikarpur in Sind. 

The northern end of this chain receives a good supply of rain, 
and its valleys are well watered and fertile, but south of Takht-i- 
Sulaiman it enters the rainless belt, and from here to the sea 
the mountains are barren and rocky, incapable of supporting life 
of any kind beyond a few stunted shrubs. 

These facts account for the habits of the tribesmen along 
these ranges. In the northern section the people live in villages 
and follow an agricultural life, producing grain and fruit, which 
flourish in the temperate climate. In the southern section 
wandering tribes eke out an existence, — on the oases of the plateau 
in the summer, when the temperature, owing to the elevation, is 
moderate ; and in the winter, when the dryness of the atmosphere 
in Baluchistan causes severe frosts, they migrate to the plains of 
Sind. As many as 60,000 camels' have thus passed in a few days 
at the end of the summer through the Bolan Pass alone. 
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2. To the south-east runs the great mountain belt of/ the 
Himalayas (‘the abode of snow’ — Sanskrit, Mvia, frost; alai, 
a house). The main system consists of two parallel ranges which 
sweep in a curve, 1,500 miles in length, along the entire northern 
boundary of India. Kashmir State is practically covered with 
mountains, but along its northern boundary runs the Karakorum 
Kange — short but lofty. The average height of the system is 
probably over 18,000 ft. The loftiest peaks in the world are 
found in the Himalayas., Mount Everest (Gaurisankar) reaches 
29,000 ft., Zanchinjinga 28,200 ft., and Dhaulagiri is over 
26,800 ft. in height. At its western end, the highest peaks are 
over 25,000 ft. in height ; Nanga Parbat is 26,600 ft. high, and 
Nanda Devi, further east, a thousand feet less. The Karakorum 
Mountains are not less lofty. Mount Godwin Austen being 
28,250 ft. above sea level. 

South of the Himalayas and at no great distance is the 
low Siwaliks Range, separated by a long valley known as the 
Dun in the west and as the Mari in Nepal. 

DRAINAGE. — The Himalaya Mountains drain into the great 
rivers of Northern India — the Indus, the Ganges, and the 
Brahmaputra. An enormous number of mountain streams and 
torrents combine to form the rivers which eventually debouch on 
to the plains, indeed it is to these hiU streams that the great 
Indo-Gangetic Plain owes much of its productiveness, for they 
bring down water from the snows and silt from the mountain 
sides. Most of these rivers rise in glaciers and carve their way 
through the moimtains in deep gorges. 

The only lake of importance is Wulur in Kashmir, formed by 
the widening of the channel of the river Jehlam. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — In ascending the Himalaya 
Mountains the same ranges of temperature are experienced as in 
proceeding from the Equator to the Pole, the snow-line being 
reached on the southern slopes at a height of 15,000 or 16,000 ft. 
The snow-line on the northern slopes is, strangely, 4,000 ft. 
higher, owing to (1) the greater dryness of the interior, (2) the 
smaller snowfall, and (3) the consequent increase of evaporation 
which goes on. 

The mountains form a great barrier to the rain-bearing winds 



Fig. 44. — Detailed Map of Physical Features of Northern India. 
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from the south, -which, when they reach the inner ranges, have 
been deprived of nearly all their moisture. The -winds which 
strike the western end of the range are less moist than those 
further east, and the rainfall therefore increases from west to 
east, from an average of 30 inches in a year in the upper basin 
of the Indus to 120 inches at Darjiling, and over 500 inches in 
Assam. Similarly the quantity of rain decreases towards the 
interior of the system, for reasons already given. 

The local winds in this region blow with great regularity, from 
the plains towards the interior during the day, and in the opposite 
direction during the night. 

VEGETATIOH". — The vegetation varies with the climate, from 
tropical species on the lower slopes to mosses near the snow-line. 
Although abundant along the whole Himalaya range, the vegeta- 
tion of the more humid regions to the east is more luxuriant than 
in the west, where the climate is drier. Large areas of forest are 
preserved by Government and afford valuable supplies of timber. 
Near the plaius bamboos, tree-ferns, palms, and many tropical 
timber trees are found. Above these is the zone of hard- wooded 
timber trees, and at a still higher elevation cone-bearing trees 
are met with, such as the pine, fir, larch, and yew. The most 
valuable timbers produced are deodar, sal, and tun. 

CULTIVATION. — Terraced cultivation is practised to per- 
fection in the Himalayas. By this method space and water are 
utilised to the best advantage. Near the plains tropical crops, 
rice, maize, and millets, are grown, and at higher elevations 
wheat and barley. Damp heat is very favourable to the growth 
of tea, and important gardens are found in Assam, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darjiling, in the Dun, and in the Kangra Valley. 
Fruit is grown in the drier and sunnier parts of the range to the 
east, especially in Kashmir, and in the Kulu district of the 
Punjab. 

ANIMALS. — The forests of the Himalayas afford shelter to 
-v\dld animals and birds in large numbers and in great variety. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger are found near the plains 
at the eastern end of the range, and the leopard is generally 
distributed. The bear wanders through the pine forests, and 
small fur-bearing animals, such as martens and weasels, are 
common. A few varieties of monhey are found, and the lemur 
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in Assam. Deer and goats are met with, the ibex being common 
in Kashmir. The long-haired goat is sought for on account of 
its hair. 

The variety of birds is even greater than that of animals. 
The eagle, vulture, owl, and hornbill are amongst the larger 
species, while some of the smaller birds are remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage. Snakes are abundant, and the butter- 
flies are numerous and gorgeous in colour. 

PEOPLE. — The character of the people changes as we proceed 
from one end of the range to the other. In the east there are 
a number of tribes under petty chiefs, and these resemble the 
Tibetans in physique, language, and customs. Towards the centre 
of the range, in Nepal, a gradual change occurs, Indian languages 
and customs superseding Tibetan. At the western end Muham- 
madan influence prevails, on account of its proximity to the 
Muhammadan countries of South-west Asia. 

2. THE IHDO-GAHGETIC PLAIN 

EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES.— This plain stretches right 
across the north of India, and forms the major portion of the 
continental part of the country. At its western end it extends over 
10 degrees of latitude — from Peshawar to the Eann of Cutch — 
and tapers off in its eastern extremity along the narrow valley 
of the Brahmaputra. It is enclosed on the west and north by 
the great northern mountain wall, and abuts on to the sea at 
the mouths of the Indus and Ganges. From the valley of the 
Ganges the plain gradually rises towards the south, forming a 
triangular-shaped elevated mass known as the Central India 
Highlands, which are terminated westwards by the Aravalii 
Hills, and which merge, in the vicinity of the Tropic of Cancer, 
into the Vindhya Range —the northern boundary of the Deccan 
Plateau. 

DRAINAGE.— The plain is divided into two parts by a low 
watershed, which runs from north to south along a line from the 
Simla Hills through Delhi, and thence along the Aravalii HiDs. 
The valley of the Indus on the west slopes to the south-west, 
the valley of the Ganges to the east, and the slope of the Brahma- 
putra valley is ’'towards the west as far as the 90th degree of 
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East Longitude, where it turns south, retaining this direction as 
far as the delta. The slope of the Central Highlands is to the 
north-east, and the Ganges receives several tributaries from this 
direction on its right bank. 

mVEES. — To the south-east of Kashmir, and to the north of 
the main chain of the Himalayas, lies the sacred Manasarawar 
Lake, or collection of lakes, at an elevation of over 15,000 ft. 
Within a small radius of this spot rise the great rivers of 
Northern India — the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra — together 
with the Sutlej, Jumna, and Gogra. The Indus flows for 500, 
and the Brahmaputra (under the name of Tsan-po) for 800 miles 
in mountain valleys to the north of the range before turning 
south into India, while the Sutlej, Jumna, Ganges, and Gogra 
carve their way, often through very deep gorges, to their lower 
courses on the great plain. 

1. The Indus. — The main course of this river forms almost 
a right angle, its direction in the mountains being to the north- 
west, and on the plain to the south-west. Owing to the proximity 
of its bed to the mountain ranges on the north-west frontier of 
India, its tributaries on the right bank are unimportant. The 
only considerable one is the Kabul Eiver, which comes from 
Afghanistan. Smaller streams are the Swat and the Kuram. 
The Indus flows for hundreds of miles through the rainless belt, 
and receives therefore no tributary worth the name below the 
junction of the Punjnad, which derives its waters from the 
Himalayas by the five rivers of the Punjab. 

The Punjnad is made up of two streams, the Chenab and the 
Sutlej. The former brings with it the waters of the Jehlam and 
the Eavi, the latter those of the Bias. All these rivers are 
singularly deficient in small tributaries, and in order to irrigate 
the naturally fertile province of the Punjab an extensive system 
of canals has been constructed, the head-works of which are 
located at the places where the rivers leave the mountains. The 
total length of the river is about 1,800 miles, and it finally breaks 
into a delta at the head of the Arabian Sea. 

2. The Ganges is for several reasons the most important river 
in India. Its valley was the home of an ancient civilisation ; it 
has for centuries supported a largo population ; it is navigable for 
a considerable part of its course^; ■ and.it is held in great veneration 



Pig. 46. — Map of the Indus and G.vnges. 
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by the Hindus. It is fed by a number of tributaries, the -waters 
of which rise every year from the melting of the snows of the 
Himalayas and the monsoon rainfall. Not only is the whole 
area most effectually irrigated by these means, but the silt which 
is brought down and deposited is mainly responsible for the 
great fertility of the Ganges valley. 

The chief tributaries draining the Himalayan region are the 
Jumna, Gumti, Gogra, and Gandak. The first of these joins the 
main stream on the right bank at Allahabad, the others join 
the left bank. The Gogra brings down the largest volume of 
water of all the streams, not excepting the Ganges itself. 

The Central Highlands are drained by the Chambal and the 
Son. The former is a feeder of the Jumna, and brings with it 
the waters of a large number of streams, the chief of which are 
the Banas, the Kali Sind, and the Parbati. 

After a course of about 1,600 miles the Ganges flows into the 
head of the Bay of Bengal by a delta of great extent, which 
encloses the district known as the Sundarbans. The chief mouth 
is the Hugli, on which stands Calcutta. 

3. The Brahmaputra becomes an Indian river after breaking 
through the mountains in North-eastern Assam. It flows south- 
west for some distance, draining a narrow vaUey bounded north- 
wards by the Himalaya Mountains, and on the south by the 
Patkoi, Naga, Khasi, and Garo Hills. On getting clear of the 
Garo Hills, the Brahmaputra bends sharply to the south and 
joins the delta of the Ganges. In no part of its Indian com’se 
is the bed of this river more than 600 it. above sea-level, and it 
therefore flows slowly enough to be largely used as a highway for 
traffic between Assam and Lower Bengal. 

The rivers of Northern India present several noteworthy 
features : — 

1. They are typical in their stages. They have a rapid upper 
course in the^ mountains, a slower lower cbm’se on the plain, and 
empty themselves into the ocean by deltas, these deltas being 
due to the deposition of the silt brought down from the moun- 
tains. 

2. They are valuable as irrigating and fertilising agents. 
The extraordinary fertility of Northern India is very largely due 
to the presence of these rivers. 
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3. They afford ready highways for trafBic. Of the three 
rivers the Indus is the least navigable. The North Punjab is 
considerably higher than Sind, and the current of the Indus is 
therefore comparatively rapid. This rapidity of current and the 
shallowness of its bed render na\dgation difficult in certain parts 
of its course. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The Indian rainfall is periodic, 
most of it heiag received during the summer monsoon, from May 
to September. The south-east trade wind becomes a south-west 
wind after crossing the Equator, owing to the decreasing rate of 
the Earth’s revolution, and the result is that the rain-hearing 
winds strike the peninsula on its western side and travel across 
the plain in a north-easterly direction to the Himalaya Mountains. 
The influence of these winds is but little felt west of the Aravalli 
Hills, and although the Punjab receives a certain amount of rain 
from the -deflection of the current westwards along the main 
chain, Sind receives practically no rain at aU. Towards the east 
of the plain the monsoon rains are usually heavy and the Bay of 
Bengal current brings much additional rain to Lower Bengal 
and Assam, the general result being that the humidity increases 
across the plain from west to east. This fact has an important 
hearing on the climate, for the greater humidity makes the 
climate of Bengal and Assam much more equable than that of 
the Punjab and Sind, where the summer and winter temperatures 
are alike extreme. The amount of rain received in North India 
during the winter monsoon is comparatively small. 

The rainfall at Lahore is about 20 inches per year, at Calcutta 
about 65, while at Cherrapunji the average is about 500 inches. 

VEGETATION. — In the ffi-y region of Sind to the west, the 
palm and tamarisk are among the few trees which flourish in 
spite of the drought, hut in the well-irrigated doabs of the 
Punjab, vegetation is both varied and plentiful. Forests are 
preserved in the Terai — the belt of jungle at the foot of the 
Himalayas — in the Central Highlands, and in Assam. The sal 
is the chief tree along the northern edge of the plain, and teak is 
found in Central India. Tropical forest trees are more or less 
abundant all along the valley of the Ganges, and especially in its 
delta. The occurrence of the mulberry tree in Bengal accounts 
for the presence of the silkworm and of the sHk industry. 
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CULTIVATIOir. — Wheat and barley, net usually gro'Rui in 
sub-tropical countries, flourish during the cold -winter of the 
Punjab, and the Punjab seed trade is annually becoming more 
important. Millets, sugar-cane, and oil-seeds (linseed, rape, 
castor, sesamnm, &c,) are gro-wn all over the plain. In the more 
humid and equable climate to the east, opium, indigo, and jute 
thrive -well, and rice is extensively gro-wn in the Ganges valley 
■where the flelds are easily flooded. 

The method of irrigation is chiefly by means of canals in the 
valley of the Indus, and by tanks and -wells in the valley 'of 
the Ganges. i 

ANIMALS. — The chief wild animals are the jackal, the 
hyaena, the leopard, and the tiger. The elephant is found in Assarn, 
and so is the rhinoceros. The -wild ass occurs in Sind, and deer 
and monkeys are commonly distributed. The camel is used for 
purposes of transport in Sind, and the buffalo and the ox in all 
parts. Many kinds of snakes abound, crocodiles are found in 
the rivers, and the lac insect is common in the forests of Bengal 
and Assam. 

PEOPLE. — The variation which was observed in travelling 
from east to west of the mountains is noticeable to some extent 
also on the plains. The Tibetan type is found in Assam, where the 
Mongolian could find his way through the passes, and the Pathan 
has come down from the Muhammadan countries to the west 
into the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Practically 
the whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain is peopled by the Aryan 
race. Dravidians are found in the hiUy country to the south of 
Bengal and in the Aravalli HiUs and the Brahuis of Baluchistan, 
who find their way into Sind, also belong to this stock. The 
Sikhs of the Punjab and the Rajputs of Eajputana are among 
the most soldierly of the people of India. 

3. THE DECCAN 

EXTENT. — The Deccan tableland is triangular in shape, the 
base being the Vindhya Range and its hiUy eastern extension, 
which correspond roughly with the Tropic of Cancer ; and its 
apex Cape Comorin. The Deccan may therefore be said to consist 
of the whole of peninsular India which lies -within the Tropics, 

II. . H 
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Fig. 47. — Map of the Deccan. 
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except Gujarat and Kutch on the west, and Southern Bengal on 
the east. Cape Comorin lies on the 8th parallel of latitude, so 
that the plateau extends over 15^° from north to south. 

E.ELIEF. — The Deccan is bounded on its three sides by 
mountain ranges : on the north by the two parallel chains, the 
Vindhya and the Satpura Mountains ; on the west by the Western 
Ghats, and on the east by the Eastern Ghats. The two ranges 
of Ghats, which are really the elevated edges of the plateau, meet 
and culminate in the south in a knot of mountains — the Mlgiri 
Hills. 

The Western Ghats form a continuous chain which rises 
above 4,000 ft. for the greater part of its length, and reaches 
its greatest height (8,750 ft.) in Dodabetta in the Nilgici Hills. 
From this long flanking wall the plateau slopes gently away to 
the east, so that all the drainage is from west to east. It will be 
readily seen, therefore, that the Eastern Ghats are much lower 
and much less continuous than the Western Ghats. South of 
the Nilgiris is' the Palghat Gap, a remarkable depression, 
separating the Western Ghats from the hills in the south of the 
peninsula. These are in three short chains, which radiate from 
a central knot, viz. the Anamalai Hills, which culminate in the 
peak of Anamudi, the highest in the Deccan — about 8,850 ft. 
above sea-level ; the Pulni Hills, which strike eastwards ; and the 
Cardamom Hills, which run southwards, dividing Travancore 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Bounding the Deccan on the east and west are two coast 
strips of flat land, that on the west being much narrower than 
that on the east. The western coast strip is called the Konkan 

the north and the Malabar Coast in the south. The eastern 
coast strip is known as the Coromandel coast ; the southern part, 
where it is much wider than in the north, receiving the special 
name of the Carnatic. 

DRAIHAGE. — The general slope of the tableland we have 
seen to be from west to east ; most of the great rivers therefore 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. North of the Western Ghats, 
however, the drainage of the Vindhya and Satpura Mountains is 
westwards into the Arabian Sea. 

Flovdng into the Bay of Bengal are the Mahanadi, Godaveri, 
Eistna, North and South Penner, Cauvery, and Vaigai ; and into 
the Arabian Sea, the Tapti and Narbada. 
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1. The Mahanadi rises near the borders of Bastar State, and 
flows in a great curve as far as Sambalpur. Below this town it 
descends into the coastal plain through a gorge. It then breaks 
up into a large delta, which encloses the district of Cuttack, and 
which receives the waters of the Brahmini and Baitarani from 
the north. The Mahanadi is navigable for a considerable part of 
its course. 

2. The Godaveri traverses almost the entire breadth of the 
peninsula, rising in the Western Ghats, near Nasik, within fifty 
miles of the western coast. It flows almost due east until, after 
passing through a remarkable gorge, it enters the coast plain, 
which penetrates at this point for a considerable distance into 
the tableland. The most important tributary is the PranMta, 
which is made up of three streams — the Painganga, the Warda, 
and the Wainganga. Smaller streams are the Indravati, also 
on the left bank, and the Kanjira on the right bank. The 
Godaveri is the longest river of the Deccan (800 miles) and has 
the largest basin, 

3. The Kistna also rises at no great distance from the west 
coast, its general course from source to mouth converging towards 
that of the Godaveri. Like the other Deccan rivers of the east 
coast, it breaks through the Eastern Ghats in a gorge, and enters 
the ocean fay a delta. The chief tributaries are the Bhima on the 
left bank, and the Tungabhadra (formed by the Tunga and the 
Bhadra) on the right bank. 

The Cauvery rises in Coorg, and has a general course to the 
south-east. It encloses a series of islands in its course, and the 
rapids formed in its descent to the coast-plain are, in some places, 
of great beauty. 

The Narbada and Tapti are the only rivers of importance 
which drain from the plateau into the Arabian Sea. They 
have almost parallel courses, the former between the Vindhya 
and Satpura Ranges, and the latter south of the Satpura. 
Both rivers rise high on the plateau, both have rapid courses 
through deep gorges, both enter the Gulf of Cambay by an 
estuary, and both are unnavigable except for a few miles at their 
mouths. The Narbada is esteemed by Hindus with a veneration 
almost equal to that with which the Ganges is regarded. 

Comparison of the Eivers of the Deccan and those of the 
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N'orthern Plain. — 1. The rivers of Northern India obtain their 
supply of water chiefly from the melting of the snows on the 
Himalaya Mountains, while the rivers of the Deccan are fed 
almost entirely by the rains which faU during the monsoon 
seasons. The chief result of this is that whereas the great rivers 
of Northern India have a fairly steady supply of water throughout 
the year, the rivers of the Deccan are in heavy flood during a part 
of the year, and are almost dry at other times. 

2. The stages of the rivers of Northern India are typical ; 
those of the Deccan have long upper courses on the plateau, a 
short descent through gorges on to the coast-plain, a short lower 
course, and deltas at their mouths. 

8. The rivers of the Deccan are less valuable for purposes of 
irrigation and navigation than the rivers of Northern India. 

Note. — The rivers rising in the Western Ghats bring down water to 
their lower courses during the early monsoon period, and thus irrigate the 
eastern coast-plain before the arrival of the rains. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.— Peninsular India has an 
equable climate, although the mean temperature of the coast- 
strips is much higher than that of the tableland. This uniformity 
is due— more especially in the case of the coast-plains — to the 
proximity of the ocean, and — ^in the case of the interior — to the 
elevation. 

The greater part of the rainfall, except in the south-east, is 
received during the south-west monsoon (see page 56). The rain- 
bearing winds strike the western face of the Western Ghats, and 
here abundant rain is received. But before the winds can cross 
the mountains they have been deprived of much of their moisture, 
and hence the rainfall of the Deccan is uncertain. Towards the 
north of the plateau the Vindhya and Satpura Mountains, -run- 
ning east and west, allow the monsoon winds to penetrate for a 
considerable distance inland before depositing their moisture. 

The eastern coast strip, and especially the southern portion of 
it, receives considerable rainfall from the north-east monsoon. 

VEGETATION. — The mountain ranges of the north, west, and 
south are clothed with forests, the chief trees being teak, sal, 
ebony, and sandalwood. The cinchona tree, from the bark of 
which quinine is made, is also grown on the mountains, and 
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the coco-nut palm grows on the coast-plains, in the south of the 
peninsula. 

The most important cultivated crop of the Deccan is cotton, 
which thrives in the black soil. Eice is grown on the Madras 
coast-plains, and millets, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and tobacco are 
fairly generally distributed. Tea and coffee shrubs grow well on 
the warm damp hillsides in the south, and spices flourish along 
the south-east coast strip. 

ANIMALS. — The animals of the Deccan do not differ materi- 
ally from these of Northern India. The tiger,hysena, and jackal 
are met with in all parts, and the elephant roams wild in Mysore 
and South India, where wild buffaloes are also found. The ox 
and buffalo are generally employed for draught purposes. The 
birds, reptiles, and insects are also those common to the whole 
of India. 

PEOPLE. — The highlands cf the Deccan have always, at the 
time of invasion, afforded a place of refuge to the conquered 
peoples of the northern plain, and here they have resisted their foes. 
Hence we And in this part of India Dravidian races ; aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Gonds of the Central Provinces and the Todas of 
the Nilgiri Hills ; also the soldierly Mahratta of the west. Parsis, 
•who are thinly spread all over India, are specially prominent in 
Bombay — that being, at the time of their flight, the port nearest 
Persia, their original home, and being also a suitable centre for 
their commercial activity. 

4. BTJEMA 

EXTENT. — The ‘physical’ region of which the province of 
Burma forms a part extends over the whole of the most eastern of 
the three peninsulas to the south of Asia. On the west the boun- 
dary of the region is the Bay of Bengal, which is broken near the 
16th parallel by the Gulf of Martaban. The boundary between the 
provinces of Burma and Assam on the north does not coincide 
with the physical boundary, for the mountains of Burma merge 
for some distance on to the plain to the south of the river 
Brahmaputra. The eastern limit of British territory is an 
irregular line stretching from the 28th parallel to the Isthmus 
of Kra, drawn "without particular reference to the physical 
contour. 
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RELIEF, — Burma is essentially a mountainous country, the 
more or less parallel ranges being a continuation southwards of 
the eastern end of the Himalayan chain. These ranges alternate 
with the river valleys, the general slope of the Land being from 
north to south. 

1. Between the coast and the Ghindwin River are the Patkoi 
Hills, the Haga Hills, and the Lnshai Hills. These are continued 
southwards in the Arakan Yoma, between the lower course of the 
Irawadi and the sea ; this range terminates in Cape ITegrais. 

2. The next ridge — the Pegu Yoma — is broken into two parts 
by the bend in the Irawadi near Mandalay. This range separates 
the valleys of the Ghindwin and Irawadi in the north, and those 
of the Irawadi and Sittang in the south. 

3. Ghinese influence is to be seen in the name of the third 
range — the Rung-lung — which divides the upper Irawadi and 
Sittang valleys from that of the Salwin. This range is continued 
southward into the Malay Peninsula. 

DRAIITAGE. — The rivers have all been referred to above and 
their courses indicated. They flow in parallel valleys : in the 
western valley, the Ghindwin and the lower course of its main 
stream — the Irawadi ; in the central one, the upper course of the 
Irawadi and the Sittang ; and on the east, the Salwin. 

1. The constancy of tne rainfall keeps all these rivers well 
supplied with water, and they are all useful for irrigation. In 
April they begin to swell as the snow melts on the mountains of 
the interior, and they continue in full flood all the summer. 

2. The Salwin flows through mountain gorges and the 
Sittang is blocked by shoals, hence these streams are of little use 
for navigation. The Irawadi, on the other hand, is navigable for 
800 miles, and is the great commercial highway of Burma. 

3. The Irawadi enters the ocean by a delta, the Sittang and 
Salwin by estuaries. 

4. The Irawadi has a long ‘plains stage,’ the Sittang has 
practically no ‘ mountain stage,’ and the Salwin has little or no 
‘ plains stage.’ 

RAINFALL AND CLIMATE.— The rainfall of Burma is 
generally abundant. The south-west monsoon winds bring wery 
heavy rain to the coast regions, and an ample though less heavy 
fall to the lower basins of the rivers further inland. The only 
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Fig. 48. — Eeuef Map op Burma. 
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area -whicli can be called dry is in the northern interior, the 
winds which reach this part of the country having been deprived 
of their moisture in passing over the mountains nearer the coast. 

These facts, together with the latitude and elevation, account 
for the chmate, which is hot and moist in Lower Burma, and 
cooler and drier in the mountainous districts of the north-east. 

PBODUCTIOH’S. — A large part of Burma is covered with 
forests under Government preservation. The principal timber is 
teak, and rubber trees are also largely cultivated. Rice is the 
chief crop grown, the wet climate and splendid river system 
favouring the success of this grain. Other crops are those 
common to the whole of India — sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and 
millets. 

PEOPLE. — The mountains to the north of Burma have kept 
that country distinct from India as effectually as the Himalaya 
Range has kept India and China apart. The people are there- 
fore mainly Mongolian in race, the foreign element being modem 
and due to recent commercial development. The hiUs of the 
interior are the home of many wild tribes, of whom the best 
known are the Shans, who inhabit the country to the east of 
Mandalay, and the Kachins of the extreme north-east. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. What natural advantages does India enjoy with regard to (1) position, 
(2) boundaries ? 

2. Describe a coasting voyage from Karachi to Rangoon, stating in order 

the chief ports, openings, and river mouths passed. 

3. Give an account of the great mountain region of North India. 

4. Show clearly why the height of the snow-line increases as we travel 

northwards across the Himalaya Range. 

D. 1. Give an account of the drainage of the Punjab. 

2. Draw a sketch-map of the Ganges, and insert the chief tributaries and 

towns on their banks. 

3. Show clearly why the climate of Sind is more extreme than that of 

regions in the same latitude further to the east. ^ 

4. In what localities are the following products grown: — wheat, cotton, 

rice, tea ? Why is each grown in the particular locality ? 

C. 1. Describe the physical features of the Deccan, and show the effect of 
the contour of the land upon the rainfall. 

2. Name the chief rivers of the Deccan. Compare and contrast them 
with the rivers of Northern India. 
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3. How does the east coast of the peninsula differ from the west ? 

What is the commercial effect ? 

4. What are the chief vegetable products of the Deccan ? Where are 

they respectively grown ? 

D. 1. Describe with a sketch-map the mountain system of Burma. 

2. Write an account of the river Irawadi. What is its value as a 

commercial highway? 

3. Compare the effect of the monsoon in Burma and the Deccan. 

4. What races and tribes of people inhabit Burma? 

E. 1. Which of the Indian rivers are used (1) for irrigation, (2) as highways, 

(3) as boundaries. 

2. What are the chief forest products of India ? Where are they found ? 

3. Compare the rainfall of Bombay and Madras as to (1) season, 

(2) amount, (3) direction of rain-bearing winds. 

4. Between what parallels of latitude does India lie ? What proportion 

' of the country lies within the Tropics? 

ClrljUTATE OF INDIA. — We have considered the climate of 
the various regions of India separately, we will now consider the 
climatic conditions over the country as a whole. . Look at figs, 
on pages 107 and 108 ; these show the isothermal lines over India 
for the months of January and July, that is, the lines connect- 
ing all the places having the same mean temperatures in those 
months. Let us first consider the isotherms for January. In 
that month the sun is shining perpendicularly near the tropic of 
Capricorn, and the rays fall over India in a slanting direction. 
The temperature is therefore nowhere excessive, ranging from 50° 
in the north, to 75° in the south of the peninsula, and to 80° in 
the Andaman Islands. It will be observed that the temperatures 
fall as we proceed northwards, that is as we recede from the sun, 
and also that the isotherms, although not corresponding with the 
lines of latitude, are fairly regular, and nearly parallel with each 
other. This is because the heat is not great, and there are 
generally no great extremes of temperature. One or two varia- 
tions from the general direction of the lines from east to west 
require special notice. Look at the 55° and 60° lines. They 
both make a bend to the south in the north-west of India. Why 
is this? You will observe that the bend is towards the Sind 
and Bajputana deserts. Now, owing to the lack of moisture, 
deserts become extremely hot when the sun shines directly over 
them, but they also become very cold during the night in winter. 



Fig. 48a. — Isothebms for January. 
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j This accounts for the mean temperature being lower in these 
/ districts than in moister areas on the same latitude. But 
' the 75° line also bends to the south in the neighbourhood of 
Madras. This is due to a different cause. The Coromandel 
Coast receives most of its rain during the winter, and it is this 
rainfall which has the effect of lowering the temperature, and of 
causing the winter temperature of Madras to be about the same 
as that of Bombay, which is about six degrees further north on 
the opposite coast. 

The isothermal lines for July are seen to be very much more 
irregular than those for January. In July the sun is shining 
perpendicularly near the tropic of Cancer, and the mean tem- 
peratures over India are 'therefore high,' viz. from 96° to 80°, 
the heat decreasing from north to south, that is away from the 
sun. The highest temperatures are recorded in the north-west, 
where the deserts of Sind and Eajputana have the effect of 
intensifying the heat. The lines of 85° and 90° are seen to 
traverse the region of Tibet and to turn northwards in the east 
towards the deserts of Gobi and Mongolia. Here the dryness of 
the climate has the effect of counteracting the elevation, and high 
temperatures therefore prevail. At the western end of the 
Himalayas these two lines bend sharply round into the plain of 
northern India, not penetrating, however, into Bengal and Assam, 
where the heavy rainfall prevents excessive heat. It will be 
observed that the Coromandel Coast of the peninsula and the 
interior of Burma also have a mean temperature of 85°. In 
these areas the effect of the summer monsoon is but little felt, 
and the deficiency of rainfall accounts for a higher temperature 
than in other districts on the same latitude which enjoy a heavier 
rainfall. The lower temperature of the Deccan and .Burmah 
is due partly to its higher elevation than the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
and partly to the heavy rainfall, but especially to the latter. 
This will be readily seen if this map be compared with the rain- 
fall map on page 90. 

PEOPLE AND LANGDAGES OF THE EMPIRE.— The 


number of races and tribes in India is very large, and the 
variety of languages and dialects larger still. Speaking generally, 
the races of India may be classified as Aboriginal, Dravidian, 
Aryan, and Tibeto-Burman. 
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1. Abonginal. — These are the Kolarian"* tribes, -vv’hich are 
found scattered to the north of the great plain and to the north 
of the great plateau. The Bhils of Indore and Eajputana and 
the Santals of Bihar are the best known. 

2. Bravidian. — This race is mainly confined to South India 
and the Deccan, where they were driven by the Aryans. They 
are generally supposed to have entered India from the north-east, 
but a later theory is that they came byway of Persia, Baluchistan, 
and Sind, and the presence of the Brahui (an isolated Dravidian 
tribe) in Baluchistan supports this view. The chief languages 
of the Dravidian peoples are Tamil, Telugu, and Kanarese. A 
few isolated tribes retain the early characteristics of the race : 
such are the Gonds of Bastar and the Todas of the Ndgiris. The 
total Dravidian population is just rmder 60 millions. 

8. Aryan. — This race came into India from the north-west 
and drove the Dravidian southwards. Although their influence 
has spread over the whole country, they were really established 
in the northern plain. The Aryan group of Indian languages 
can be traced to Sanskrit, the chief members of the group being 
Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, and Punjabi. The total 
Aryan population is over 221 millions. 

4. Tibeto-Burman. — The people of this race are Mongolian 
and inhabit Burma and the countries bordering on Tibet, e.g. 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, and the Ladakh district of Kashmir. 
The language of Burma is Burmese, and of the Himalayan 
tracts, dialects of Tibetan. Population, 11| miUions. 

The Europeans in India number only 270,000, and Parsis and 
Eurasians less than a lakh each. 

The total population of the Indian Empire in 1801 was 
294,361,056. 

EELIGIONS OF THE EMPIBE,— 1. Animism or Fetish- 
worship is a religion of fear which teaches that spirits (Lat. 
animus — a spirit) dwell in natural objects, such as rocks, trees, 
&c., and that these spirits have to be worshipped and propitiated. 
This form of religion is practised among the forest races of the 
centre and south of the peninsula, and on the lower Himalayas. 

* Some authorities conneot the word kuli (cooli) with the generic 
name Kolarian. 



Fig. 48c. — Population 
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The chief of these tribes are the Santals, Gonds, and Bhils of 
Central India, the Badagas and Kurumbas of South India, and 
the Ilagas of Assam. 

2. B[iiiduism is a general term applied to the religion of 
those -who preserve caste and reverence Brahmans. The religion 
— Brahmanism — of which it is in many cases a modification, is 
one of the most ancient systems in the world. Nearly three- 
quarters of the people of Iniia are Hindus. 

3. Buddhism, founded by Buddha 2,500 years ago, did not 
remain permanently the religion of India Proper, and now pre- 
vails only in Burma and to a small extent in the Himalayas. 
Its influence, however, may be traced in the present Hindu 
religion. 

4. Muhammadanism has followers in all parts of the Empire, 
but the only divisions in which the majority of the people are of 
this creed are those in the north-west — Kashmir, North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Baluchistan, and Sind — and 
Eastern Bengal. 

5. Christianity is professed by about 1 per cent, of the 
population. The largest colonies of Indian Christians are in 
South India. 

Sikhs and Jains are not numerous. The former are found 
chiefly in the Punjab and the latter in Western India. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE.— 1. AGRICULTUEE is 
the employment of about three-quarters of the population, and 
nearly the whole of this vast number depend upon the rains for 
their very existence. In the Punjab, which is outside the monsoon 
region, and to some extent in the United Provinces, Bengal, and 
Madras, canal irrigation removes much anxiety on account of 
deficient rainfall. The chief crops raised may be classified into 
(1) Foods ; (2) Fibres ; (3) Oil-seeds ; (4) Drugs, beverages, &c. 

(1) Foods. — ^Rice is by far the most important food-grain 
cultivated in India. It requires a wet climate, as it has to be 
flooded for some weeks in the early stages of its growth. It is 
therefore grown (a) in the valley of the Ganges, which is flooded 
during the monsoon; (b) on the Madras coast-strip, which is 
abundantly watered by the rivers; and (c) in Burma, which 
has a heavy rainfall. 

Wheat is indigenous to the temperate zone, and is therefore 
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a winter crop in India, and only in those provinces — e.g. the 
Punjab and United Provinces — ^which have a pronounced cold 
weather. 

Barley req^uires similar conditions to wheat, but being less 
in demand as a commercial commodity, is not so extensively 
cultivated. 

Pig. 48iJ. 



Mllets and other grains, such as maize and pulse, form the 
staple food of a large section of the population, and are grown 
■more or less all over the country. 

Sugar-cane does not require so much water as rice, but the 
conditions favourable to rice are generally favourable to sugar- 
cane also. This crop is reared, therefore, in the rice-growing 
provinces (see above) and in the Punjab. 

Spices are chiefly grown in the extreme south, but certain 
varieties for general use, c.g. chillies, are cultivated everywhere. 

n. 1 
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(2) Fibres, — Cotton is the chief fibre produced in India. 
The soil best suited to its growth is the ‘ black soil ’ of the 
Deccan, and the Bombay Presidency is the most important 
cotton-growing area. It is grown in smaller quantities in nearly 
all the provinces. Indian cotton is generally of ‘ short staple,’ 

Jute requires a good deal of water and a rich soiL A soil, 
therefore, which cannot bo kept damp and which cannot be 
continually replenished is not suited to its growth. The lower 
course of the Ganges, which fulfils both these conditions, is the 
most important jute-growing centre in the world. 

Hemp and flax are obtained from the stems of plants which 
are generally grown. 

Silk is obtained from cocoons which are collected in the 
forests of Bengal, Assam, Kashmir, and other parts. 

(3) Oil-seeds. — The seeds from which oil is expressed are 
cultivated in most parts of the country. The chief are linseed 
(the seed of the flax plant), sesamum or gingili, castor (which 
produces castor oil), and rape (from which is extracted colza oil). 
Cotton seeds also yield a valuable oil. The residue after the oil 
has been expressed is called oil-cake, and is used as food for 
cattle. 

Sesamum is cultivated chiefly in Bengal and Burma ; linseed 
in the Punjab and United Provinces; castor in the Ganges 
valley. 

(4) DRUGS, BEVERAGES, &c. — Opium is a drug obtained 
from the seed of the poppy, which is grown on a large scale in 
the United Provinces, Bengal, and Central India. The produc- 
tion of opium is under Government supervision, and its sale is 
a Government monopoly. For many years the chief consumers 
of Indian opium have been the Chinese, but the abuse of the 
drug by those people has led to measures being taken restricting 
its production and export. 

Hemp, which has been mentioned above as producing a fibre, is also 
gi-own for the sake of the narcotics, bhang and charas, which are obtained 
from it. 

Tobacco is chiefly grown in the Madras Presidency and in Burma. It is 
also cultivated in the valley of the Ganges. 

Tea requires a wet climate, but it is best suited to a sloping soil from 
ivhich the water can drain easily. It is therefore grown on the hills in Assam, 
in Debra Dun, the Kangra Yalley, and on the Nilgiris. 



Fig. 49.— Pidbucts. 
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Tlie districts known as the Terai and Dooars at the 'foot of the Himalayas 
are famous for their tea gardens. The tea produced is not so finely flavoured 
as the hill teas. 

Coffee requires less moisture than tea, and thrives where the rainfall is 
not heavy. It is chiefly produced in Coorg, Mysore, and the south of the 
peninsula. 

The cinchona tree, from the bark {Peruvian bark) of which 
quinine is made, is also grown on the hills of South India, 
where the climate is most like that of Peru, whence it was 
introduced. 


Fig. 49a. 



Indigo, which yields a blue dye, is cultivated in Bihar and 
the valley of the Ganges generally, and also in Madras, but since 
the dye has been manufactured chemically, the cultivation of the 
indigo plant has decreased. 

2. MINING,— The mineral wealth of India has not yet been 
fully explored. 
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Gold. — This metal is mined chiefly in Mysore. It is also 
found in small quantities in some of the river beds. 

Coal. — The chief mines are in Bengal, in the valley of the 
Eiver Damodar, which flows into the Ganges delta. Asansol (see 
map on page 128) is the centre of the coal district. The mineral is 
also found in Assam, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces. 

Iron. — The best iron ore is found in Madras, but the absence 
of coal and limestone prevents it from being extensively worked. 
The ore found in Bengal, however, is smelted, on account of the 
proximity of the coal-mines. 

Salt is dug from the Salt Range in the Punjab, collected 
from the shores of Sambhar Lake in Eajputana, and obtained by 
evaporation from sea-water round the coasts. 

Petroleum is obtained in large quantities from Upper Burma. 

Mica is found in larger quantities in India than in any other 
country. The supplies come chiefly from Bengal and Madras. 

Manganese ore is being extensively worked in the Central 
Provinces and in Madras. 

Tin is found in the Tenasserim provinces. 

Of precious stones, rubies are found in Burma and diamonds 
in Haidarabad. (Compare the localities of the minerals with the 
‘ old ’ part of the country. See above, ‘ Geological History,’ 
page 85.) 

3. MANUFACTURES. — Manufacture on a large scale in India 
has only recently begun to be developed, although in all parts of 
the country local industries are carried on to supply the immediate 
needs of the people. The factories are springing up chiefly in the 
large centres of population. 

In agricultural districts products of the soil are prepared for 
the market. The following are the most important 

Jute is manufactured in Lower Bengal ; opium in the United 
Provinces, Bengal, and Madras ; tea in Assam, the Punjab, and 
South India ; cotton in the Bombay Presidency, and on a 
smaller scale in almost every province ; indigo in the proGnces 
in which it is grown ; and wool in the Punjab and United 
Provinces ; rice mills, in which the grain is prepared for use, 
have been erected in Bengal, Madras, and Burma ; and cigars are 
largely manufactured in Burma and the Lladras Presidency. 
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IklEANS OF COMMUNICATION.— There are about 30,000 
miles of railway open for trafiSc in India, and additions are at 
present being made at the rate of about 1,000 miles every 
year. The great railway systems run inland from the chief ports — 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and Eangoon ; the systems 
of the north and north-west meet at Delhi. 

Kailways connecting with Calcutta. — 1. The East Indian 
Eailway — 2,300 miles of line — runs from .Calcutta (Howrah) to 
Delhi and to Jubbulpore. 

2. The Eastern Bengal and the Assam Eailways carry the 
trade of the new province. 

3. The Bengal and North-Western Eailway — 1,400 miles — 
connects Bengal with the United Provinces. 

4. The Oudh and Eohilkand Eailway — 1,000 miles — extends 
from Moghal Serai to Saharanpur. 

5. The Bengal-Nagpur Eailway— 1,700 miles— has two main 
lines from Howrah. One runs inland to Nagpur, the other 
foUows the coast to Waltair, near Vizagapatam. 

Connecting with Karachi.— 6. The North-Western Eailway 
— over 4,000 miles, and the most extensive railway system in 
the world — extends from Karachi to Jamrud on the frontier of • 
Afghanistan, with a branch to Quetta, while a second main line 
runs from Lahore to Delhi. 

Connecting with Bombay. — 7. The Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway — 2,800 miles — has two branches from Bombay, one to 
.Jubbulpore, and another via Poona to Kaichur. 

8. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Eailway — 
2,800 miles — connects Bombay with Delhi. 

Connecting with Madras. — 9. The Madras Eailway— 1,600 
miles — connects Madras with Vizagapatam, and so with Calcutta 
(see No. 5 above), and also with Calicut on the w'est coast. 

10. The South Mahratta EaUway — 1,600 miles — Joins Poona, 
Bangalore, and Bezwada, and serves the southern Deccan. 

11. The South Indian Eailway — 1,200 miles — has numerous 
branches over the tail of the peninsula. 

Connecting with Eangoon.— 12. The Burma Eailway — 
1,200 miles— extends from Eangoon along the valley of the 
Irawadi as far as Myitkjdna. 

There are many other smaller systems and branch lines. 
Most .of the Indian railways are in the hands of Government. 
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Waterways. — Eivers and canals are largely used for navi- 
gation. Of the former, the Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irawadi, 
and the Indus are the most used. Of navigable canals, the 
Buckingham Canal — a salt-water channel parallel with the east 
coast — and the Ganges Canal, from Hardwar to Cawnpur, are the 
chief. 

Eoads. — The main roads of India are generally good, although 
those connecting the smaller towns and villages are still un- 
metalled. The Grand Trunk Hoad, from Calcutta to Peshawar, 
is over 1,600 miles in length. 

TRADE. — Foreign. — The position of natural advantage which 
India commercially occupies, and the network of railways which 
link up all parts of the coimtry with the chief ports, account for 
the extent of her trade ; during the past ten years the annual 
value of the imports has grown from 92 to 130, and of the 
exports from 117 to 165 crores of rupees. 

It has already been pointed out that India is essentially an 
agricultural country and that her mining and manufacturing 
industries are hut little developed. Agricultural products are 
therefore those of which there will be a superfluous supply, and 
minerals and manufactured goods will be in demand. These 
facts account for the nature of the exports and imports, and a 
careful study of the following lists will show how trade depends 
upon industry. 

The chief exports in the order of total value are rice, wheat, 
raw cotton, oil-seeds, raw jute, manufactured cotton, opium, 
manufactured jute, hides and skins, tea, lac, raw wool, coffee, 
oils, indigo. 

The chief imports, also in order of total value, are manu- 
factured cotton, metals and hardware, sugar, machinery, oils, 
woollen goods, silk, apparel, provisions, chemicals, drugs &c., 
liquors, railway plant, glass, and spices. 

The value of the leading exports from the chief Indian ports 
is given below in crores of rupees ; — 

Eice— Eangoon (13^) ; Calcutta (4^) ; Madras (1^). 

Wheat— Karachi (11) ; Calcutta (SJ) ; Bombay (2J). 

Cotton— Bombay (12) ; Madras (2i) ; Karachi (1^);). 

Oilseeds— Bombay (7) ; Calcutta (4^) ; Karachi (1-^-) ; Madras (Ifg). 

Coasting Trade. — There are several small ports round the 
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coasts of India and Burma, and regular sailings take place 
between these and the five large ports of the Empire. 

Trans-frontier Trade. — This is carried on chiefly with Tibet 
on the north, and with Afghanistan and Persia on the west. 
The trade with Tibet is carried on via Darjiling and Leh in 
Kashmir, with Afghanistan through the Khaibar Pass, and with 
Persia through Quetta and the Bolan Pass. The lack of railways, 
however, hinders the development of trade on all India’s frontiers. 

GOVERNMENT. — The Indian Empire is a possession of 
Great Britain, and the King of England is its Emperor. Indian 
afiairs in the British Parliament are under the special charge of 
the Secretary of State for India, who is assisted by a Council of 
Advisers, consisting of retired Indian officials of high standing, 
and others having an expert knowledge qf Indian afiairs. 

For direct rule in India, the Emperor appoints a Viceroy, 
who bears the official title of Governor-General. He presides over 
two Councils. The first is a kind of Cabinet, called the Viceroy’s 
Council, and consists of six members, who are in charge of 
various departments, as well as himself and the Commander-in- 
Chief, who is an extraordinary member. The departments are 
for — Finance, Foreign, Home, Legislative, Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Public Works, Commerce and Industry,- Army, and 
Military Supply. The second is the Legislative Council, for 
making laws and regulations, which is partly elected and partly 
nominated. The members of the Viceroy’s Council belong also 
to the Legislative Council. 

The Empire is divided for purposes of administration into 
provinces. 

Two Governors, those of Madras and Bombay, are also 
nominated by the Emperor. All other rulers are appointed in 
India by selection from the most distinguished members of the 
Civil Service. , 

Five provinces are administered by Lieutenant-Governors — 
namely,' Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Burma, the 
United Provinces, and the Punjab. 

Provinces or districts of smaller population or less importance 
are under a Chief Commissioner. Such are the C-ntral Pro- 
vinces, the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Ajmere- 
Merwara, Coorg, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
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Many states are under the control of their own princes or 
Rajas. In the largest of these, British interests are watched by a 
Resident or Agent, who communicates direct with the Govern- 
ment of India. Such are Kashmir, Haidarabad, Mysore, the 
Central India Agency States, and the Rajputana States. Smaller 
native states are controlled by the Local Government of the 
province in which they,are situated. 

There are now only two independent states in the Indian 
Empire ; they are Nepal and Bhutan. 

The Poreign Possessions situated within the limits of the 
Empire are insignificant. The French and Portuguese have a 
few settlements on the coasts of the peninsula — remnants of 
larger possessions in former times. 

The Laccadive Islands are under the control of the Governor 
of Madras, and the Maidive Islands under the Ceylon Govern- 
ment. Aden is administered by the Governor of Bombay. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. What are the chief races inhabiting the Indian Empire ? In what 

parts of the country do they dwell ? 

2. Mention the chief forms of religion represented in India. What 

proportion of the people profess each religion ? 

3. What are the chief food -products of India ? Where are they grown ? 

4. Where are the following languages spoken : — Uriya, Pushtu, Brahui, 

Canarese, Telugu? 

B. 1. What are the most important mineral products of the Indian Empire ? 

Where are they found, and to what extent are they worked ? 

3. Mention the chief fibrous plants cultivated, and say to what extent 
tjie raw product is manufactured. 

3. By what railways would you proceed from Calcutta to Delhi, Delhi 

to Bombay, Bombay to Madras, Bladras to Calcutta ? Illustrate 
.. your answer by a map. 

4. Give a complete list, with situations, of the Provinces, Protected 

States, Foreign Possessions, and Independent Territory in India. 
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PEOVIITCES.— 1. BENGAL 

1. HISTOEY. — The first British possession in the lower 
Ganges valley was acquired by Clive in 1764: ; the province 
extended east and west as new territory came under British 
power, and early in the nineteenth century included Assam and 
the area now known as the United Provinces. In 1836 these 
provinces were placed under a separate administration, and in 1874 
Assam was cut off. In 1905 a further redistribution was made ; 
Eastern Bengal was joined to Assam and raised to a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, and an exchange of districts was effected between 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. By these means Bengal was 
made less unwieldy for efficient administration. 

2. BOUNDAEIES AND EXTENT.— The boundaries of the 
province as now defined are ; — 

on the east : — the Ganges as far as the Ea]'mahal Hills, and a line 
northwards from that point to the Sikkim-Bhutan boundary. 

♦ on the north : — Nepal as far as the Eiver Gandak. 
on the west : — the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, 
on the south : — Madras and the Bay of Bengal. 

The whole area thus included is about 141,000 sq. miles, 

3. PHYSICAL EEATUEES.— Belief.— The surface of Bengal 
consists of an alluvial plain in the north, drained by the 
Ganges and a large network of tributaries, while Chota Nagpur 
and the south-west of the province generally is hilly — an 
extension of the Highlands of Central India. The highest point 
of these hills is Parasnath, in the valley of the Bamodar, which 
is just below 4,500 ft. in height. 

A low range — the Eajmahal Hills — runs north and south, 
causing the bend in the Ganges, where it turns south before 
entering the delta, 

Eivers. — The province is watered by the lower courses of the 
Ganges and Mahanadi, both of which form large deltas. 

The Ganges receives several important tributaries, the chief 
of which are the Gogra, Gandak, and Knsi from the north and 
the Son from the south. Three hundred miles from the sea the 
delta commences, and spreads over that extensive jungle-covered 
area known as the Sundarbans. The most important branch 
of the delta is the western one — ^.the Hugli—on which stands 
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Calcutta and Tvhicli receives the Avaters of the Damodar and 
Eupnarain. Diamond Harbour stands at its mouth, and it is 
protected seawards by Saugor Island, which does not, however, 
prevent a large bore from traveUing up the river occasionally. 


Pig. 51a. — Bengal : Relief. 



Only a small part of the course of the Mahanadi is in Bengal, 
hut the whole of the delta is in the proAunce, and so are the 
rivers Brahmani and Baitarani, which flow into the delta. 

4. CLIMATE ANB EAINEALL.— The Tropic of Cancer 
bisects the proAunee, and the climate is therefore tropical. The 


I 
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proximity of the sea, and the abundant rain render the climate 
also moist and equable. 

The rainfall is regular, and amounts on the average to nearly 
60 inches in a year. 

5. PEOPLE. — The population is 540 lakhs, or 383 to the 

square mile, i.e. second in density of all the provinces of India. 

420 lakhs are Hindus and 90 lakhs are 52 .— Avee^gb 

Muhammadans. The chief languages spo- Population op a 

ken are Bengali and Hindi, and TJriya in Squabe Mile op 

^ . Bengal. 

I iVl CJQrl 

6. OCCUPATION'S. — Agriculture is the 
employment of the vast majority of the 
people. The crops raised are rice, jute, oil- 
seeds, tea, the poppy, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
indigo, millet, and wheat in the north-west. 

Manufactures are chiefly connected with 
agriculture — jute in the lower Ganges basin, 
tea-making near Darjiling, opium round Patna ; paper and soap 
are made at Oalcutta. 

Mining. — Coal is dug at Eaniganj and Giridhi; at the 
former place it is found associated with iron. Saltpetre is 
obtained in Bihar, and mica at Hazarihagh. 

7. GCVERNMENT. — The province has been ruled by a 
Lieutenant-Governor since 1854. For pm’poses of local adminis- 
tration it is divided into four divisions— Bengal proper in the 
lower Ganges valley ; Bihar in the north-west ; Chota Nagpur, 
the west-central division, and Orissa in the south. The native 
states are Sikkim in the north, and a number of small states in 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

8. TCWNS. — Most of the large towns of Bengal have sprung 
up on the banks of the Ganges and its numerous tributaries, but 
since railways have superseded river communication they have all 
been connected by rail. Calcutta (1,105,000) is the capital of 
Bengal, the mnter capital of the Indian Empire, the second city 
in point of population in the British Empire, the first port and 
the second manufacturing city of India. It stands on the Hugh, 
about 86 miles from the mouth. The passage of the river is 
difflcult owing to sand-banks and changes in the bed, and it is 
only kept navigable at considerable cost. But the extent of the 
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Other important suburbs are Alipur, with the residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor; and Cossipur, with a Government gun 
factory. 

Bengal is served by three chief railways, viz. the Bengal 
and North-Western north of the Ganges, the East Indian in the 
middle of the province, and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in the 
south. 

1. Towns on the East Indian Railway. — The first section of 
this line is from Howrah to Bardwan, ‘ a city of 73 villages,’ and 
the stations passed are Serampnr, with its paperworks, on the 
opposite side of the river to which stands Barraekpur, where the 
Viceroy has a residence ; and Hngli, a river port of some import- 
ance, near which is the French settlement of Chandarnagar. 

At Bardwan the line divides and forms a loop, the' two lines 
reuniting at Mokamah. One branch follows the course of the 
Ganges, and the other — the main line — travels by a more direct 
route for Patna. On the former line stand Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr, both important centres of river traflSc. The latter 
taps the coalfields of Raniganj and Giridih, forming a junction' 
with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Asansol. 

Patna, with Bankipnr and the military station of Dinapur, is 
the second city of Bengal, and has a population of nearly 170,000. 
It was formerly of much greater commercial importance than at 
present, its position near the junction of several large rivers 
being one of considerable natural advantage. Prom Patna a 
branch of the railway runs to Gaya, the most important Buddhist 
centre in India, and a celebrated place of pilgrimage, with a 
population of 71,000. 

2. Towns on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. — The 
most important of these are Chapra, a river port on the north 
bank of the Ganges, Muzaffarpnr and Darbhanga, . centres of 
important agricultural districts. 

3. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway has two branches — one 
travels w^estwards to the Central Provinces, the other southwards 
along the coast. The most important Bengal town reached by 
the former is Samhalpur, at the head of the ]\Iahanadi river 
traffic. On the latter are Cuttack (51,000), the chief town of 
Orissa, standing at the head of the Mahanadi delta and renowned 
for its gold and silver filigree work; and Puri (50,000), just 
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nortli of Chilka Lake, a city sacred to the Hindus, and 's'isited 
annually by large numbers of pilgrims, especially at the time of 
the annual festival. 

The chief towns of Chota Nagpur, Purulia and Ranchi, are 
now connected -by railway. Hazaribagh, with deposits of mica, 
has not yet been connected. 

Darjiling, the summer capital of the province, south of 
Sikkim, is approached by a mountain railway, ‘ a masterpiece of 
engineering skill.’ From here magnificent views of the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas are obtained. 

2. EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 

1. HISTORY. — The Chief Commissionership of Assam was 
united to the Eajshahi, Dacca, and Chittagong divisions of Bengal 
in 1905, and the whole made into a Lieutenant- Governorship, 
with headquarters at Dacca, which, was the Muhammadan capital 
over three centuries ago. Assam came gradually into the 
Empire — the western portion as far back as the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when British rule in Northern India was in 
its infancy under Clive ; and the remoter portions at intervals 
later, until, after the last annexation in 1865, the political 
boundary very nearly coincided with the geographical boundary, . 
viz. the Himalaya Mountains on the north, and the North 
Burma hills on the south. 

2. BOUNDARIES AND SIZE. — The extent of the province 
is 106,500 sq. miles, Eastern Bengal being slightly larger than 
Assam, and it is roughly triangular in shape — bounded on the 
north by Tibet and Bhutan, on the west by Bengal and the Bay 
of Bengal, and on the south-east by Burma. 

3. Pl^SICAL FEATURES. — Relief. — Eastern Bengal and 
Assam occupies the eastern and narrower end of the great plain 
of Northern India. The western portion of the province is low 
and level, but in proceeding eastwards the plain divides into two 
valleys — those of the Brahmaputra and Surma Rivers — which 
are separated by a tongue of hilly land running east and west 
and known in different parts as the Garo, Khasi, and Jaintia 
Hills. 

The northern boundary of Assam is traversed by offshoots 
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from the Himalayas, and the hills of Upper Burma extend into 
the province on its south-eastern border. The chief ranges here 
are the Patkoi Mountains and the Naga and Lushai Hills. 

The coast-strip in the Chittagong Division is hacked by the 
Chittagong and Tipperah hill ranges. 

Drainage. — The province is drained by the Brahmaputra and 
its numerous tributaries, of "which the chief are the Suhansiri, 

Fig. 53a. Eastern Bengal and Assam : Belief. 



the Manas and the Tista from the north, and the Surma from 
the east, -which flows into the Meghna, the great branch of the 
Ganges delta on the east. 

4. CLIMATE AKD BAINEALL. — The climate varies with 
the locality and the elevation. On the plains in the east the 
chmate is similar to that of Bengal — "warm and damp. The 
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Brahmaputra valley, being further inland, is more subject to 
extremes, although it is neither so hot in summer, nor so cold 
in -winter, as in the Punjab to the north--west of India. 

The rainfall is everywhere abundant _ . 

, . ", , t 54. — Average 

during the monsoon months, and parts of Popglatio>; or a 

Assam, especially the Khasi Hihs, have the Square Mire of 

heaviest rainfall in the world. 

5. PEOPLE. — The total population is 

about 310 lakhs, of whom 250 lakhs belong 

to Eastern Bengal, which is four times as 

densely populated as Assam. The average 

density of the population of the whole 

province is 291 to the square mile. Muham- 

madans form the bulk of the population 

in Eastern Bengal, but Hinduism is the 

religion of the people of the Brahmaputra valley, and many 

of the hill tribes are fetish worshippers. Proximity to Burma 

accounts for the large numbers of Buddhists in the Chittagong 

Dmsion. 
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6. OCCUPATIONS. — In Eastern Bengal the great majority of 
the people live by cultivating the soil, and the cWef productions 
are similar to those of Bengal, jute, tea, and rice. In Assam, 
only the valleys are cultivated, tea and rice being the most 
important crops. A large portion of the country consists of 
forests. Rubber is extracted from the india-rubber tree, and 
timber is cut for export. Cocoons are collected in the forests, 
and tussar or Assam silk is woven. 


Coal is mined in small quantities in the hills south of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The manufacture of jute and tea employs large numbers of 
people, and there is a little shipbuilding carried on at Chitta- 


gong. 

GOVERNMENT. — The province is under a Lieutenant- 
Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative Council. The head- 
quarters of the province are at Dacca. 

There are three native states of importance : — Manipur lies 
in the mountainous region on the borders of Burma, The capital 
is Imphal (67,000). Hill Tipperah, another mountainous state, 
lies immediately to the north of the Chittagong Dinsion. Kuch 
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S6lia,r is a small stats, not far from the south-western border of 
Bhutan. 

TOWNS. — The province is singularly deficient in large towns, 
but there are many which are becoming commercially more im- 
portant, and are consequently growing in population. 

Dacca (90,000) is a smaller city than it w'as two hundred 
years ago, when it was the capital of the eastern Muhammadan 


Fig. 55. — Map op Eastern Bengal and Assam. 



kingdom, but it has gradually increased during the past fifty 
years. The city lies about 10 miles above Narainganj, its port, 
at the mouth of the Brahmaputra. It has a considerable jute 
manufacture. 

Chittagong had, at the last census, a population of only 

K 


II. 
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22,000, but it is a rising port -with considerable trade. The 
produce of Assam comes down either by rail to Chittagong or to 
Calcutta by the Brahmaputra. The exports are therefore tea and 
timber from Assam, and rice and jute from Eastern Bengal. 

The river traffic on the Brahmaputra has given growing 
importance to several river ports on its hanks. The chief are 
Goalpara, Gauhati, Sihsagar, and Dihrugarh. Goalando stands 
at the junction of the Brahmaputra and Ganges. 

In Southern Assam, Shillong, a sanatorium ; Sylhet, near 
Cherrapunji, the wettest place in the world ; and Silchar, the 
centre of the Cachar tea-planting industry, are the chief towns, 
but none has a population of 20,000. 

3. THE TJHITED PHOVIHCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 

HISTORY. — The territory included within the pro\dnee of Agra 
originally formed part of the Bengal Presidency, but in 1836 
efficient administration called for its separation, and it was then 
raised to the status of a Lieutenant- Governorship under the name 
of the North-Western Provinces. At that time this name was 
very appropriate, for the province formed the north-western limit 
of the British Empire in India. But after the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849 the name was a misnomer, so in 1901, when the 
North-West Frontier Province was separated from the Punjab, 
the more historic name associated with the ancient kingdoms of 
Agra' and Oudh was adopted. 

The kingdom of Oudh has been under British administration 
since 1856, and for twenty-one years was’ administered separately 
by ' a Chief Commissioner. But as it lies entirely within the 
province of which it now forms a part, the two were united under 
one administration in 1877. 

BOTJNIIARIES AND EXTENT.— The area is slightly larger 
than that of Eastern Bengal and Assam, viz. 112,000 sg. miles. 
It has natural boundaries along two sides — namely, the Himalaya 
Mountains on the north, and the Jumna on the west. The 
territories which surround it are ; — Tibet and Nepal on the north, 
the Punjab and Rajputana on the west, Central India on the 
south,. and Bengal on the east. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. — Relief. — The only mountainous 
portion of the. United Provinces is in the north-west, where a 
considerable area between Nepal and the Punjab penetrates far 
into the -interior of the Himalaya system. Many snow-clad 
peaks reach a height of over 20,000 ft., Nanda Devi, which is 
near the som-ces of the Ganges, Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmaputra, 


Fig. 55a. — The United Provinces of Agea and Oudh ; Relief. 



being 25,600 ft. above sea-level. Lying south of the main range 
and separated from it by the Dun Valley is the low range of the 
Siwaliks, about 2,000 ft. in height. 

But the major portion of the provinces forms a part of the 
great plain of Northern India, which is separated from the 
Himalayas by densely- wooded tracts. 

DRAINAGE. — The United Provinces is one of the best 

K 2 
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watered districts in India, and is consequently, area for area, the 
most densely populated part of the whole country. The Jumna, 
and later the main stream of the Ganges, flow along the southern 
border of the province, and the streams by which it is drained — 
the Ganges and its left bank tributaries — flow in more or less 
parallel courses across the plain from north-west to south-east. 
Taken in order they are the Jumna, Ganges, Eamganga, Gumti, 
and the Gogra, with its two feeders the Sarda and Eapti. The 
only stream from the south which drains a considerable area is 
the Betwa, a tributary of the Jumna. 

CLIMATE AND RAINEALL. — The climate is less equable 
than that of Bengal, yet not so extreme as in the Punjab. 
The summer is hot, especially before the monsoon, but the 
winter months are cold. The United Provinces are only just 
within the monsoon region, and the rainfall is consequently hot 
so heavy as it is further east. But whatever deficiency may 
exist in the rainfall is compensated for by the rivers, and the 
irrigation chaimels which have been made. 

PEODDCTS. — The United Provinces stand first in India in 
the production of millets and similar food grains, and sugar- 
cane. They stand second only to the Punjab in the production 
of wheat. Other very important crops are the poppy, rice, oil- 
seeds, cotton, and indigo. Tea is grown in the Dun, and on the 
lower hill slopes. 

PEOPLE. — The United Provinces have the highest density of 
population of all the provinces, viz. 433 to the sq[uare mile. The 
total population is 485 lakhs, of which 413 
lakhs are Hindus and 69 lakhs Muhamma- 
dans. The language of the majority of the 
people is Hindi. 

As in other parts of India, the inhabi- 
tants of the United Provinces live mostly 
in villages, but there are seven cities with 
a population of over a lakh — more than in 
any other province. They are Lucknow, 
Benares, Cawnpur, Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Meerut. 

OCCDTATIONS, — The chief industiy 


Pig. 56 . — Average 
Population of a 
Square Mile of 
United Provinces 
— Agra and Oudh. 
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ia agrictilture ; the crops are those enumerated above under 
Products.’ 

There are some important manufactures. 

Cotton goods are made at Oawnpur, and carpets at Mirzapur. 
Leather goods are also produced on an extensive scale at 
Oawnpur. 

Metalwork is indigenous to Benares and Moradabad. 


Fig. 57.— Map op the United Pbovesces. 
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Sugar, indigo, and opium are manufactured. The centre of 
the Government opium monopoly is at Ghazipur. 

Tea is grown and manufactured in the Dun. 

GOVEENMENT. — The United Pro'vinces are ruled by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative Council. 
The headquarters of the Government are at Allahabad in the cool 
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months and at Naini Tal in the summer. The pro\dnces have 
nine divisions, as compared with five in the Punjab — the larger 
number being occasioned by the greater population. 

There are two native states, both in the north-west. Garhwal 
is a mountain state, bordering Tibet on the north and the 
Punjab Hill states on the west. E-ampur, further south, is a 
smaller state. 

TOWNS. — Most of the large cities are on the banks of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, as these were formerly the chief 
commercial highways, and the Ganges has always been regarded 
by the Hindus with great veneration. They are now, however, 
connected by railway, the main lines which run through the 
proGnces being the East Indian, the Oudh and Eohilkand, and, 
in the west, the North-Western Railway. Commencing at 
Bankipur, which is just inside the Bengal border, the East Indian 
Railway follows the course of the Ganges, on its south bank, as 
far as Cawnpur, a distance of nearly 350 miles. The chief towns 
passed on this line are Mirzapnr, Allahabad, Cawnpur, Tundla 
(the junction for Agra), and Aligarh. 

Mirzapur (80,000) is an important centre of the cotton trade, 
and has manufactures of carpets and rugs. 

Allahabad (172,000) is the capital, and owes its name and its 
importance to its position at the junction of the two sacred 
streams — the Ganges and the Jumna. As a sacred city it has an 
important religious fair, held annually, and as a commercial town 
it is a distributing rather than a manufacturing centre. 

Cawnpur (197,000) is one of the most important manu- 
facturing and railway centres in India. Besides the East 
Indian, the foUoving railways run into Cawnpur ; the Bengal 
and North-Western and the Oudh and Eohilkand from Lucknow, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India from Agra, and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway from Jhansi. The town has very 
considerable manufactures of leather and leather goods — boots, 
saddlery, &c. — and of cotton fabrics. 

Agra (188,000) was formerly one of the Moghal capitals, and 
now again gives its name to the province. It is a city of con- 
siderable trade, but it owes its fame to its magnificent buildings, 
erected chiefly by Akbar and the great king builder, Shah Jahan. 
The Taj Mahal, which the latter raised as a tomb for his wife, is 
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one of the most beautiful buildings in the -world — ‘ a dream in 
white marble.’ 

Aligarh is kno-wn as the centre of Muhammadan learning in 
India. 

The Oudh and Kohilkand Eailway runs from kloghal Serai, 
where it joins the East Indian, to Saharan pur, its junction -with 
the North-Western Eailway. The chief stations passed are 
Benares, Luckno-w, Shahjahanpur, Bareilly, Eampnr, Morad- 
abad, Hardwar, and Eurki. 

Benares (209,000) is a city sacred to the Hindus, and con- 
taining many temples. Large numbers of pilgrims visit the city 
annually. There are brass manufactures of some importance. 

Luckno-w (264,000), the chief city in Oudh, and the most 
populous in the United Provinces, is about 190 miles from 
Benares by rail. It has several buildings of historic interest, 
chief among which is the Eesidency, which -withstood a siege of 
three months in the Mutiny of 1857. Its manufactures are local 
and unimportant. 

Shahjahanpur (76,000) is the centre of a thriving sugar 
industry. 

Bareilly (131,000), although one of the largest towns in the 
pro-vdnce, is not of great commercial importance. 

Eampur (79,000), the capital of the native state of the same 
name, is the place at which the celebrated shawls were first made. 

Moradabad (75,000) has manufactures of brassware and 
sugar. 

Hardwar is a small town, but is an important place of Hindu 
pilgrimage. It stands on the Ganges at the place where it enters 
the plain. 

Eurki, only a few miles from Hardwar, has a large engineering 
college. 

At Saharanpur (66,000) the Oudh and Eohilkand Eailway 
joins the North-Western system. 

The North-Western Eailway runs from Saharanpur, via 
Meerut and Ghaziabad, to Delhi. 

Meerut (119,000) is a large mifitary station. The Mutiny 
broke out here in 1857. 

The United Provinces have several flourishing hfil-stations. 
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Nairn Tal, connected nearly the whole way by rail with 
Bareilly, is the summer capital. 

Mnssooree, above the Dun, is reached from Saharanpur. 


4. THE PUNJAB 

HISTORY. — The position of the Punjab on the line of march 
of armies invading India through the passes of the north-west 


Fig. 58. — M.vp of the Pdxj.^b 
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has had considerable influence on its history. Alexander of 
Greece invaded the country in 327 b.c., and during the past 
thousand years the Ghazni, Ghori, and Moghal conquerors have 
come through this province. The Punjab has also been the 
region of division between the Brahmanic religion of Hindustan 
and the Muhammadanism of south-west Asia. This may have 
accounted for the rise here of the ‘ monotheistic form of Hin- 
duism ’ — the religion of the Sikhs — which was founded by Guru 
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Nanak in 1469. The Sikhs became a strong nation, and under 
Eanjit Singh, the ‘ Lion of the Punjab,’ attained their greatest 
power. The kingdom of Eanjit . Singh was annexed by the 

Fig. 58a . — The Punjab : Relief. 



British in 1849, the territory east of the Sutlej having come 
under British rule early in the nineteenth century. 

BOTJNDAEIES AND SIZE. — The Punjab boundaries run 
more or less north and south on the eastern and western sides, 
but EaRh-mir on the north and Eajputana on the south run so 
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far into the province as to bring their borders within 200 miles 
of each other. The River Sutlej and a line from Attook to Delhi 
thus form two diagonals which cross close to Lahore. 

The Punjab is bounded by the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh on the east, Kashmir on the north, the North-West 
Prontier Province and Baluchistan on the west, and Sind and 
Rajputana on the south. Natural boundaries are the Himalaya 
Mountains on the north, the Jumna on the east, and the Indus 
on the west. The area of the province (including native states, 
36,500 sq. miles) is nearly 134,000 sq. miles, 

PHYSICAL PEATURES, — The major portion of the sm'face 
consists of a great, almost unbroken plain. In the north the 
territory of the Punjab extends into the Himalaya system, and 
from the great range the land resembles a low plateau, shelving 
down to the plains. In the north-west the Salt Range extends 
from the vicinity of Jehlam to Kalahagh on the Indus, and in the 
south-east the Ridge — the northern extension of the Aravalli Hills 
— runs as far as Delhi. 

The great feature of the pro'vdnce is the River Indus, with’ its 
five tributaries (from which the name Punjab is derived) extend- 
ing like the fingers of a hand across the province. The united 
stream which eventually joins the Indus is known as the Punjnad, 
and is made up of the Chenah and the Sutlej. The former 
receives the Jehlam River on the right bank and the Ravi on the 
left, while the Sutlej brings the waters of the Beas. 

The doabs between these streams are naturaUy very fertile, 
but owing to the absence of small tributaries they have to he 
irrigated. The names given to the doabs are : — 

(1) Between the Indus and Jehlam — the Sind Sugar Doab. 

(2) Between the Jehlam and Chenah— the Jecli^ Doab. 

(3) Between the Chenah and Ravi — the Beolma * Doab. 

(4) Between the Ravi and Beas — the Doab. 

(5) Between the Beas and Sutlej — the Jalandhar Doab. 

The eastern part of the province is watered by the Jumna, 
and to the south of the Sutlej, and roughly parallel with it, is the 
Ghaggar, a considerable stream which, rising in the Simla Hills, 

* It will be observed tbat these names are formed by the combination 
of the initial sounds of the names of the rivers between which they lie. 
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eventually loses itself in the Kajputana Desert. Large areas in 
the south-east and south-west are unwatered and consequently 
unproductive. 

CLIMATE AND BAINEALL. — The Punjab is outside the 
real monsoon area, and the rain it receives during the summer 
monsoon is due to a deflection westwards of the current after 
striking the Himalayas. Hence the rainfall is low — about 
20 inches at Lahore, and stiU less further west and south. This 
absence of rain and other moisture, the consequent dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the remoteness of the j)rovince from the sea, 
combine to make the climate more extreme than in other parts of 
India. The summers are very hot and the vdnters cold, at night 
even frosty. 

IRRIGATION. — The low rainfall and the absence of small 
streams have in the past rendered this fertile province unproductive 
except along the banks of the rivers. This has led to the construc- 
tion of an elaborate system of canals, and to-day no country in the 
Avorld is so well irrigated as the Punjab. The cost of construction 
of the canals has been enormous, but so beneficial are they that 
Government secures a good revenue as return on the outlay. 

The canals are of two kinds — (1) perennial canals, which 
draw their waters from the rivers where they leave the mountains 
and enter the plains, and whose supply is therefore practically 
inexhaustible ; and (2) inundation canals, which are cut direct 
from the main stream and are of service only when the river is 
in flood. The chief perennial canals are : — 

(1) The Jelilavi Canal, which irrigates the Jech Doab. 

(2) The Glienab Canal, which irrigates the Rechna Doab. 

(3) The Bari Doab Canal, which derives its waters from the 
Ravi. 

(4) The Sirliind Canal, fed by the waters of the Sutlej, and 
irrigating an extensive area to the east of that river. 

^ (6) The Western Jumna Canal, dermng its supply from the 
river Jumna, and irrigating a large part of the Eastern Punjab. 

The inundation canals are chiefly constructed from the 
Lower Sutlej and Chenah and that part of the Indus immediately 
above its junction with the Panjnad. 

Further schemes are in progress for watering those parts of 
the province not yet irrigated, especially the Sind Sagar Doab. 
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PRODUCTION’S. — The chief cultivated crops are wheat and 
barley, especially the former, and the Punjab is fast becoming 
one of the great wheat-producing countries of the world. Both 
wheat and barley are cold- weather crops. The chief hot-weather 
crops are millets, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, and rice. Tea- 
making is an important industry in the Kangra Valley. Forests 
are preserved in the hills, and the chief timber is deodar (cedar). 

Minerals are unimportant except salt, which is dug in large 
quantities in the Salt Range. A little coal is found in the valley 
of the Jehlam at Damdot. The mine is worked by the North- 
Western Railway. 

COMMUNICATIONS. — The Punjab shows clearly that rail- 
way expansion is an index to commercial progress. The North- 
Western Railway spreads over practically the whole province. 
The first line laid down was that connecting up Lahore and 
Peshawar vdth Delhi, and so with the rest of India. The develop- 
ment of Punjab trade and the rise of Karachi called for the 
construction of the line from Lahore to Karachi, which is now in 
process of being doubled to cope with the increased trade. The 
construction of the Punjab canals has led to the laying down of 
railways in each of the doabs, and to-day a map of the North- 
Western Railway bears a striking resemblance to the map of the 
Indus and its tributaries. 

PEOPLE. — The population of the province and native states 
was, in 1901, little short of 25 millions, of whom nearly one-half 

5 g_ Average were Muhammadans and just over 2 millions 

PoEEiiATioN OF A Sikhs. Thc average population is thus 185 

square mile. The language of the 
educated classes is Urdu, but Punjabi is 
spoken by the great majority of the people. 

OCCUPATIONS. — Agriculture is the 
employment of the bulk of the population. 
Manufactures are not yet developed to any 
extent, but indigenous industries are impor- 
tant. Gold and silver embroidery, j ewellery, 
and ivory work are carried on at Delhi ; 
cotton-weaving at Ludhiana ; carpets at Amritsar ; and pottery 
at Multan. Lahore, Amritsar, and Delhi are important commer- 
cial centres. 
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GOVERNMENT. — The Punjab has been under the control of 
a Lieutenant-Governor since 1859. He is assisted by a Legisla- 
tive Council, an'd the province is divided for purposes of adminis- 
tration into five Commissionerships. 

There are thirty-four native states, of which Bahawalpur and 
the Phulkian states of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind are the most- 
important. 

TOWNS. — Most of the large towns are connected with the 
North-Western Railway. 

Delhi, in the south-east of the province, is the most historic 
city in the north of India and the most populous city in the 
Punjab (208,000). It is also a great commercial town and an 
important distributing centre, being about equally distant from 
the ports of Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. No fewer than six 
railways enter the city. Its industries are important, its art 
products being known all over the world. The present city is 
compai]fatively modern, but the ruins of many former Delhis may 
be traced in the neighbourhood. Delhi is a city of magnificent 
buildings, the most famous of which are the Jumma Musjid, the 
palaces in the Fort, and the tombs of emperors in the immediate 
vicinity. The Qutb Minar, 10 miles distant, was built in 1206, 
and is still in the most remarkable state of preservation. 

Delhi formerly belonged to the United Provinces. It was 
transferred to the Punjab after the Mutiny of 1857. 

Ambala (80,000) is an important military cantonment and 
the changing station for Simla, the summer ca]?ital of India and 
of the Punjab Government. 

Ludhiana (50,000) is an important native city, with a growing 
cotton industry. 

Amritsar (162,000) is next reached. This is the centre of 
Sikhism and the location of the Golden Temple. The town has 
important manufactures of carpets and an important market for 
manufactured cotton and other goods. 

Lahore (203,000) is the capital, and stands near the Ravi, at 
the centre of the province. Commercially and industrially the 
city is growing rapidly, and it is also the seat of a University. 
The Fort is associated with the name of Ranjit Singh, the 
great Sikh ruler. From Lahore the railway runs north and 
south. 
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Multan (87,000) is the only Punjab town of importance on 
the southern line. It is a considerable trade centre. 

Pawal Pindi is tbe chief town on the northern line. It is 
the most important military centre in Northern India. The 
population is 88,000. 

Other large military stations are Attock, Jalandhar, and 
Ferozpur, the last mentioned with an arsenal. 

The Punjab has several large hill-stations. The most im- 
portant are Simla, referred to above ; Kasauli, with its Pasteur 
Institute, also reached from Ambala ; Dalhousie, from Amritsar 
and Pathanbot ; and Mnrree, from Bawal Pindi. 

Some towns in the west of the province have risen on account 
of trans-frontier caravan trade : such are Kalabagh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 


5.— THE NOETH-WEST ERONTIER PEOVINCE 

This province was created in the year 1901, when several 
frontier agencies extending from Chitral on the north to Waziri- 
stan on the south, which had previously been under military 
control, were united with the frontier districts of the Punjab 
and placed under civil administration. 

BOTJNDAEIES AND AEEA. — The province is long and 
narrow ; it runs from north to south, and is irregular in shape. 
The Indus forms the boundary for a considerable distance on tbe 
west. The surrounding states are Kashmir, the Punjab, Balu- 
chistan, and Afghanistan. The area is 16,500 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL EEATDEES. — -The province is very mountainous, 
with river valleys, through which flow tributaries of the Indus 
running from east to west. 

The Hindu Kush Mountains in the north attain a height of 
nearly 16,000 ft. The chief streams here are the Gilghit and the 
Chitral. 

West from Peshawar is the Safed Koh Eange, as high as the 
Hindu Kush, with the Kabul Eiver to the north and the Kuram 
to the south. 

The Gomal Eiver separates the North-West Frontier Province 
from Baluchistan. 

CLIMATE AND PEODDCTIONS.— The climate is, in the 
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Fig. 60. — ■ Ayebage 

POPCLATION OF A 

Square Mile of 
THE North - West 
Fbontebr Peoyince. 


lower districts, similar to that of the Punjab. In the more 
mountainous parts it is much colder, especially in winter. The 
productions, too, are similar to those of the 
Punjab, but they are not yet commercially 
important, Fruits are widely grown and 
ripen well. 

PEOPLE. — The inhabitants number 
2,125,000, or an average of 129 to the square 
mile, of which all except about 200,000 are 
Muhammadans. Most of the people are 
Pathans and speak Pushtu. They are mostly 
engaged in agriculture. 

• TRADE. — The main line of the North- 
Western Railway runs from Attock on the 
Indus to Peshawar, but a branch of the same railway runs along 
the east bank of the Indus, and goods enter the Punjab by 


+ + + + + + + + -f-»'4- 

+ + + + + 


Fig. 61. — Map of the Nokth-West Fronteeb Peoviece. 



crossing the river. There is considerable road trade along the 
river valleys into Afghanistan. 
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GOVERNMENT. — The province is under a Chief Commis. 
sioner, and its affairs are now controlled by the Government of 
India direct, instead of through the Punjab Government, as was 
the case with all frontier matters before 1901. 

TOWN’S. — Most of the towns are important as military 
outposts. 

Peshawar (95,000), the headquarters of the Local Govern- 
ment, is a large military station, and commands the Khaibar 
Pass. It is the centre of considerable trade; and has manu- 
factures of wax-cloth. 

Dera Ismail Khan, on the Indus, is the destination of the 
trade through the Gomal Pass. 

The chief military outposts are Bannu, Kohat, and Chitral. 


6.— BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

HISTORY. — The island of Bombay was the first Indian 
territory to come into the possession of the English Crown, 
hawng been given as part of her dowry to the Portuguese 
Princess Catharine on her marriage with Charles II. in 1661. 
Four years later the island was handed over to the East India 
Company, but it was at this time comparatively unimportant, 
Surat being at this period the centre of British enterprise on 
the west coast. 

The Presidency came gradually xmder British power, during 
the nineteenth century — a fresh portion of territory being 
acquired and added after each of the three Maratha wars. Sind 
was conquered in 1843, and although geographically distinct 
from the remainder of the Presidency, it was placed under the 
administration of Bombay. 

Bombay has always gained considerable importance from its 
position. Being on the west of the peninsula it was early visited 
by Europeans, and Diu, Daman, and Goa are still in Portuguese 
possession — a remnant of a much larger, dominion. The city of 
Bombay has a large number of Parsis (the descendants of Persian 
immigrants), famous for their trading ability. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. — The Bombay Presidency 
is long and narrow, extending over a thousand miles from north 
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to south, and having an average breadth of less than 200 miles. 
The total area is 188,000 sq. miles, of which Sind occupies a 
quarter and native states nearly half the remainder. 

The sea hounds the Presidency on the west, but on the land 
side the only natural boundaries are a few small streams. 

The provinces and states lying on the borders are — 

Sind — ^Baluchistan (west) ; N.W.P. Province, Punjab, and 
Bahawalpur (north) ; Eajputana (east). 

Lower Presidency. — On the east, commencing in the north. 
Central India, Central Provinces, Haidarabad and Mysore States, 
and Madras. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — The Bombay Presidency is divided 
by the two great openings of the sea — the Rann of Cnteh. and the 
Gulf of Cambay — into three parts ; — 

1. Sind, north of the Rann of Cutch. ■ This part of the 
province consists of a sandy plain, undiversified over the whole 
area, except where the Indus travels, or where the presence of 
water has caused a town or village to spring up. The lower 
course of the Indus is remarkable for its want of tributaries, and . 
in its lower course the Indus Valley may be compared with the 
valley of the Nile, The river does not, however, overflow its 
banks and fertilise Sind, as the Nile fertilises Egypt. Sind is 
outside the monsoon area. 

2. The Kathiawar Peninsula, between the Rann of Cutch 
and the Gulf of Cambay. Portions of this peninsula are hilly, 
and there are many small streams. The southern portion gets 
much more rainfall than the northern, the Rann of Cutch 
becoming quite dry in places during the hot season. 

8. The Deccan portion of the Presidency, south of the Gulf of 
Cambay. In the north are the ends of the Vindhya and Satpura 
Ranges and the lower courses of the Tapti and Narbada. 
Prom north to south run the Western Ghats. This range natu- 
rally divides the surface into three natural regions — the coast- 
strip ; the mountain ridge ; and the plateau strip east of the 
ridge. The whole of this portion of the province is well watered, 
many streams (those to the west being very short) rising in the 
Ghats, The largest streams are the upper courses of the Godaveri, 
Kistna, and Bhima. The chief passes in the Ghats are near 
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Bombay, Thai Ghat and Bhor Ghat ; both are railway routes, 
one north-east, the other south-east, froin Bombay. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — In the southern portion of 
the Presidency the proximity to the sea of the coast-strip and the 
elevation of the interior render the climate free from extremes, 
although, in the rains especially, it is uncomfortably humid near 
the coast. The rainfall is generally abundant — about 75 inches 
at Bombay — and is much higher on the west than on the east of 
the Ghats. 

In Sind the climate is extreme; very hot in summer, and 
cool (even cold during the night) in winter. This is due very' 
largely to the absence of moisture or any other equalising 
influence. The dry sand absorbs heat rapidly during the day- 
time, and radiates it as quickly during the night. The annual 
rainfall in Sind is only about 4 inches, monsoon rains being 
practically absent, owing to the absence of lateral mountain 
ranges to condense the moisture. 

PRODUCTIONS. — Vegetable. — Trees are everywhere im- 
portant. In Sind the date palm is invaluable to the people, 
and the babul grows along the banks of the Indus. The trees of 
the Western Ghats and Deccan plateau have considerable com- 
mercial value, teak and sandalwood being the most valuable. 
The coco-nut palm is abundant along the coast. 

Of cultivated plants, wheat and barley are grown on irrigated 
lands in the winter in Sind, miUets being the crop in the 
summer. ’ Along the wet coast strip, rice is the most important 
cereal, and this grain is also grown on the tableland. But the 
chief crops of the Bombay Deccan are wheat in the north and 
cotton in the south, the famous ‘ black soil ' suiting this latter 
crop to perfection. 

Animal. — Gujarat is the only part of India where the Hon 
is found. 

MINERAL. — Gold is mined in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, 
but the minerals of the Presidency are unimportant. 

PEOPLE. — The total population of the Presidency is 25^ mil- 
lions, an average of 135 per square mile, but of these only about 
3,000,000 are in Sind, so that the density of the remainder of 
the province is 157 per square mile. Four-fifths of the people are 
Hindus. Bombay city contains half the Parsis in India. The 
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Fig. 62. — Map of the Bombay Pkesibency. 
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Fig. 63. — Average 
Population of a 
Square Milk op 
THE Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 
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languages chiefly spoken are Marathi and Gujarati in the 
peninsular part of the Presidency, and Sindhi in Sind. 

OCCITPATIOITS. — As in the rest of 
India, agriculture is the most important 
industry. (For cultivated crops see above.) 

The manufacture of cotton goods is be- 
coming every year more considerable, many 
mills having been erected at Bombay, Ahmad- 
abad, and other towns, for weaving the 
cotton of the province. The chief indigenous 
industries are those of silk-weaving, em- 
broidery, and paper-making. 

TRADE. — The Bombay Presidency is 
served by four systems of railways. Com- 
mencing in the north, the North-Western Railway follows the 
course of the Indus through Sind (for some distance on both 
sides of the river), with a branch line into Baluchistan. 

The northern portion of the Lower Presidency is served by the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, which runs along 
the ■ coast northwards from Bombay, via Surat to Baroda, and 
thence to Delhi. The central part has the two lines of ' the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, one north-east to Jubbulpore, 
the other south-east via Poona to Eaichur. The south of the 
Presidency , has the Southern Mahratta Railway in two almost 
parallel linfes, the one from Poona into Mysore State and the 
other froih Hotgi into the Madras Presidency. 

These railways give an impetus to the trade of the prowhce, 
distributing the imports of Bombay and Karachi, and facilitating 
the transport of Indian produce for export. Bombay and Karachi 
stand second and third among Indian ports in the total of goods 
dealt with, while Bombay stands first in the export of cotton and 


seeds, and Karachi of wheat. 

GOVERNMENT.— -The Bombay Presidency is under the rule 
of a Governor, who, like the Viceroy and the Governor of Madras, 
is appointed for a period of five years -by the King-Emperor. 
He is assisted in the administration by an Executive and- a 
Legislative Council. - The province has five dmsions. 

The number -of native - states • is very large — about throe 
hundred and sixty — but many of them are very small in area. 
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The most important is Baroda, which is under the Gaekwar. 
Other large states are Gutch, and Khairpur in Sind. 

Aden, at the sojith-east of Arabia, is administered by the 
Governor of Bombay. 

TOWNS, — All the important towns are connected with the 
railways. 

Bombay has the best harbour on the west coast of India, the 
coast nearest to Europe, and this fact accounts for its growth and 
its present importance. As a port it stands second in India, both 
imports and exports being greater than those of any other port 
except Calcutta. It is important also as being the port at which 
the European mail leaves and enters India. The raw cotton 
jDroduced in the Bombay Presidency accounts for the remark- 
able progress made in manufacture of late years. 

The city itself is built upon an island, but traflSc is carried 
across the shallow strait which separates it from the mainland, 
and both the railway lines out of Bombay are in direct connection 
•\vith the rest of the Presidency. Bombay is the second city of 
India in point of population, with about 800,000 inhabitants. 
A few years ago it stood first ; but it has suffered severely from 
the ravages of plague in recent years, and its population actually 
decreased during the decade 1891-1901. The city is remarkable 
for its fine public buildings, and the caves on Elephanta Island 
in the harbour are much visited by sightseers. 

Leaving Bombay by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Bailway, the first city of importance reached is Surat (120,000), 
a few miles from the sea on the mouth of the Tapti, famous as 
being the first British settlement in India, The transfer of trade 
to Bombay has led to the decline of Surat, which is a river port 
and has no harbour. 

Baroda is the capital of the native state of that name, and has 
a population of 103,000, It is commercially unimportant, 

Ahmadabad (185,000) is the second town in the Bombay 
Presidency. It was formerly a city of much political importance, 
and the capital of Gujarat. It is now rising into prominence as 
a trading and cotton-manufacturing centre. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs north-east through 
the Thai Ghat, and south-east through Bhor Ghat. 
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Poona (158,000) is the first important town on the latter line. 
This hill-station is less than 2,000 ft. above sea-level, and is 
the summer seat of the Bombay Government. It is famous as 
being the former capital of the Marathas. The only other 
important towns on this line are Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, 
former capisals of Muhammadan kingdoms. 

On the south Mahratta lines are Belgaum, a military station, 
and Dharwar, Hubli, and Shclapur, important centres of a large 
cotton-growing area. 

TOWNS IN SIND. — The chief towns of Sind rose on or 
near the Eiver Indus, and are now connected by the North- 
Western Eailway, which runs near the river, 

Sukkur stands at the point where the railway crosses the 
Indus by a fine suspension bridge. 

Shikarpur, on the branch line through the Bolan Pass, is the 
destination of much of the trade coming by that route into India, 

Haidarabad was the former capital of Sind, and has a popu- 
lation of about 60,000. A branch of the railway runs from this 
town to Umarkot, well known in history as the birthplace of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Karachi (117,000) is a rapidly growing port, and the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner of Sind. • The wheat and seed 
trade of the Punjab has developed to such- an extent during the 
past few years as to make Karachi of great commercial import- 
ance. The harbour is protected by a brealnvater. 
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1 . C5ENTEAL PEOVINCES AND BEEAE 

HISTOEY. — These provinces, formerly native states under 
British protection, were raised into a Chief Commissionership in 
1861. Berar was at that time under the direct control of the 
Government of India, having been assigned to the British hy the 


Fig. 63g. — Central Pkoi'inces and Berar : RELiEr. 



Nizam of Haidarabad in return for the upkeep in his state of a 
military force. In 1902, by a treaty with the Nizam, the 
‘ assigned districts ’ were made over finally to the British, and 
Berar became, for 25urpos9s of control, a part of the Central 
Provinces. The boundary on the north-east was slightly altered 
in 1905, w'hen the Hindi-speaking districts of Chota Nagpur 
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were included in these provinces, and the Uriya-speaking districts 
of the Central Provinces were made over to Bengal. 

BOUND ARIES AND AREA. — The provinces have a very 
irregular outline, most nearly resembling a quadrilateral, the 
four sides of which are hounded by — (1) N.W., Central India ; 
(2) N.E., Central India and Bengal ; (3) S.E., Bengal and Madras ; 
(4) S.W., Haidarabad. The Bombay Presidency touches Berar. 


Fig. 64. — Map op the Centeag Provinces and Beeab. 



The total area is about 130,000 sq. miles. (Compare with the 
Punjab.) 

RELIEF. — The Vindhya Mountains and Central India 
Highlands extend across the north, while the flat plateau of the 
Deccan occupies the south. 

RIVERS. — The Narbada forms the boundary for a consider- 
able distance on the north-west, and the Godavari and its 
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tributaries the Pranhita and Penganga on the south-west. The 
Mahanadi, Tapti, and the Son, a tributary of the Ganges, all rise 
in these provinces. 

CLIMATE AND RAINEALL. — The greater part of the 
region is remote from the sea, but the elevation moderates a 
climate which would otherwise be much warmer. The rainfall 
is everywhere good. 

PRODUCTIONS. — The soil is very fertile, and cotton, the 
characteristic crop of the Deccan provinces, is most largely 
cultivated, especially in Berar. Other crops are rice, millet, 
oil-seeds, and a considerable quantity of wheat. A large area is 
still covered with forests and jungle; from the former good 
timber, including teak, is obtained, and in the latter lac and 
silk-cocoons are collected. 

Coal is obtained at Warora, south of Nagpur. 

PEOPLE. — The population, a little over 14^ millions, or 
109 to the square mile, is comparatively small ; but a large part of 
the pro^dnces is not yet cleared of jungle, 
i“liabited by wild tribes. A 
Square Mile of quarter of the population consists of abori- 
gines — Gonds and Bhils chiefly. There are 
11^ millions of Hindus, and the chief lan- 
guages are Hindi in the north and Marathi 
in the south and west. 

RAILWAYS. — These are confined to the 
northern portion of the provinces. (1) The 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs to Nagpur, 
where it joins a branch of (2) the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which traverses 
Berar. (8) From Bilaspur a branch goes north-west to the 
East Indian Railway, which runs just inside the north-west 
boundary, as far as Jabalpur, where it meets the Great Indian 
Peninsula line. 

TOWNS. — ^Nagpur (128,000), the seat of Government, is an 
ancient city and an important commercial centre. Pachmari, 
about 100 miles to the north and situated in the Satpuras, is the 
summer capital. 

Jabalpur, in the northern angle of the provinces, has a popu- 
lation of 90,000. It is an important railway centre, and is 
fainous for its marble rocks. 
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KamtMj near Nagpur, and Sagar, north of Jabalpur, are 
important military stations. 

Raipur is the largest town in the east, and is a trade centre. 

The largest towns in Berar are Amraoti (40,000), the cotton 
market, and Ellichpur, a mihtary cantonment. 

NATIVE STATES. — There are fifteen native states under 
the control of the Central Provinces Government. The largest 
is Bastar (13,000 sq. miles), a wild region with a population of 
only 300,000. 


8. THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

HISTORY. — Port St. George, in the city of Madras, was one 
of the earliest pieces of territory acquired by the British in India, 
having come into their possession in 1639. As the Bombay 
Presidency came into the hands of the British as the result of the 
Maratha wars, so a considerable portion of the Madras Presidency 
came into the Empire after the Mysore wars. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA — With the exception of the 
Northern Oircars, the coast-strip between the mouth of the Kistna 
and Chilka Lake, the whole of the Madras Presidency lies to the 
south of the River Kistna and its tributary, the Tungabhadra. 
Madras has thus natural boundaries on three sides. The State 
of Mysore, although lying -within the limits of the Presidency, 
is administered by the Government of India. 

The area is just over 150,000 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — A coast-strip extends down both 
sides of the Presidency, that on the east or Coromandel Coast 
being much broader than that on the west or Malabar Coast. 
As stated above, the eastern strip, north of the Kistna, is known 
as the Northern Circars ; the southern part is the Carnatic. 

The Eastern and Western Ghats lie behind these coast-strips, 
the former broken and permitting the passage of several im- 
portant rivers, the latter continuous and draining by short 
streams to the Arabian Sea. South of Mysore State the Nilgiri 
Hills culminate in Mt. Dodabetta, 8,750 ft. high. The Anamalai 
Hills, further south, are still higher. Between these two groups 
the Palghat Gap furnishes communication at an elevation of 
only 1,000 ft. between the two coasts. The Cardamom Hil l s 
occupy the extreme south of the peninsula. ' 
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Fig. 65a. — The Madbas Pbesidenoy: Eeliee. 
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The interior of the province forms a part of the Deccan 
tableland. 

The rivers of Madras are important, with long courses on the 
plateau, and shorter courses on the coast-plain, to which they 
descend through deeply cut gorges. The chief are the lower 
courses of the Godaveri and Kistna, the North Penner, thePalar, 
the South Penner, and the Cauvery (Kaveri). The largest of 
these rivers flow into the sea by extensive deltas. 

Much of the Coromandel Coast is fringed mth lagoons, the 
largest being Pulicat Lake, just north of Madras. Kolar lake 
hes near the coast north of the mouth of the Kistna. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — No part of the Presidency is 
far from the sea, so the climate is free from extremes. On the 
coast-plains it is hot and humid, while on the tableland it is 
more moderate all the year round. 

The rainfall is generally sufllcient all round the coast ; on 
the west, where the summer monsoon blows, it is abundant ; on 
the east coast, which depends more on the winter monsoon, it is 
not so heavy. The Ghats deprive the rain-hearing winds of 
much of their moisture, and parts of the tableland occasionally 
suffer from drought in consequence. 

IRRIGATION, — The irrigation works of the Madras Presi- 
dency are therefore very important. The most common form of 
water storage is by means of tanks, with which the Presidency 
is literally covered, hut there are very important canals also. 
The chief of these are connected vith the Godaveri, the Kistna, 
and the Cauvery, and the areas irrigated are in the deltas of these 
rivers. The head of water is obtained by an ‘ anicut ’ or dam 
built across the river where it enters the coastal plain, that 
across the Godaveri being 2^ miles in length. These dams 
arrest the water and permit of its distribution over districts that 
are thus rendered among the most fertile in India. Important 
schemes ior irrigating other parts of the Presidency are in course 
of development. 

PRODDCTS. — The timber trees of the Western Ghats are 
valuable, the chief being teak, sandalwood, and ebony. Of 
cultivated plants, tea, coffee, and cinchona are grown on the 
lower slopes of the hills, and spices in the extreme south of the 
peninsula. The chief field-croiis are rice, cotton, millets, sugar- 
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cane, and tobacco. A little indig’o is also grown. The most 
fertile districts are the deltas of the rivers, which can be easily 
irrigated. 

The minerals are important. The most productive iron 
mines in India are situated in the Salem district, hut the absence 
of coal and limestone in the vicinity renders its working on a 
large scale impossible. Manganese ore is being raised in increasing 
quantities at Vizagapatam, 

The mineral wealth of the Eastern Ghats is considerable. 
Plumbago is found and worked, and this mineral is also obtained 
in Travancore. 

Salt is produced by the evaporation of sea-water in the lagoons. 

PEOPLE. — Madras is one of the most thickly peopled pro- 
vinces of India. The total population is 42,400,000 — that is, 279 
to the square mile. The states of Travau- 
core and Cochin are, owing to their fertility, 
very densely populated, the former support- 
ing 416, and the latter 596 people to the 
square mile. 

Nine-tenths of the people are Hindus, and 
of the remainder one-third are Christians. 

The languages spoken are Lravidian — 
chiefly Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam. 

OCCUPATIONS. — ^Agriculture employs 
the great majority of the people, but the 
preparation of the raw products of the 
province— cotton, oil, indigo, and sugar — is increasing. A very 
flourishing 'tobacco and cigar industry is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. There is a little mining, and 
round the coasts the villagers engage in fishing. 

TRADE. — The province is well supplied with railways, which 
radiate from Madras. The three main lines are the South 
Mahratta, the Madras, and the South Indian Railways. 

For sea traflSc the Madras Presidency is not so well supplied, 
for there is not a really good harbour in 1,700 miles of coast-line. 
The coasting trade is nevertheless considerable, the chief ports 
engaged being Vizagapatam, Cocanada, Pondicherri, Cuddalore, 
Tuticorin, Q,uilon, Cochin, Calicut, and Mangalore. 

Madras is the only seaport which affords harbourage to large 
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ocean-going steamers, and its harbour is maintained at enormous 
expense. It is the only one of India’s five large ports which 
is not the terminus of ocean passenger services. The chief exports 
are rice, cotton, and oil-seeds, and the imports manufactured 
articles. 

With dredging, the harbour of Yizagapatam wonld be the 
safest and most commodious on the east coast. Proposals for 
its development have been made. 

GOVEENMENT, — The Governor of Madras is appointed in 
England for a term of five years, and, as in Bombay, there are 
two Councils. The province is divided into districts for purposes 
of administration. 

There are two very important native states, Travancore and 
Cochin, and three smaller ones, Pddakotah, Banganapalli, and 
Sundur. 

Travancore (area, 7,091 sq. miles ; population, 2,950,000) lies 
at the extreme south-west of the peninsula. The full effect of 
the monsoon is felt here, and the state is consequently well- 
watered and fertile. On the coast, rice is cultivated ; and on the 
hills of the interior, teak and spices are important products. 

Trivandrum (58,000) is the capital, and Guilon and AUeppi 
the chief ports. 

Cochin (area, 1,362 sq, miles ; population, 812,000) lies to the 
north of Travancore, and is similar to it in physical structure, 
climate, and productions. Cochin is the most densely peopled 
state in India (596 to a square mile), 

Ernakolam (22,000) is the capital, and Cochin the chief port. 

The Laccadive Islands, on the 12th parallel and 200 miles 
from the west coast, are under the Madras Government. 

Towns. — The Madras Presidency has a larger number of 
towns than any other division of India, there being no fewer than 
48 with a population of over 20,000. Several important towns 
lie round the coast (see under ‘ Trade ’ above). The majority of 
the inland towns are in the south of the Presidency, and are 
connected by the South Indian Railway. 

Madras (509,000) is the third city in India in point of 
population, and the fifth seaport in point of foreign trade. It 
owes its importance less to its trade and commerce than any 
other city in the Empire. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
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Fig. 67. — Map or the Madras Pkesidenct. 
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harbour accounts for this in a large measure, as does also the fact 
that it is not so conveniently situated for distribution over a 
wide area, and to a large population, as the more flourishing 
ports ; moreover, the great number of small ports in the Presidency 
produces competition, which is not so keen elsewhere. A con- 
siderable part of the Madras Presidency is fed with foreign goods 
from the more favourably situated port of Bombay. The meridian 
of Madras passes very nearly through the centre of the Empire, 
and ‘ standard time ’ for the whole of India is calculated at its 
observatory. The city is the seat of a flourishing University. 

The South Indian Eailway main line runs through Cudda- 
lore, Combaconum, Tanjora, TricMnopoli, Bindigul, and Madura 
to Tuticorin. Pondicherri, TinneveUi, and Quilon are on branch 
lines. 

Cuddalore, Pondicherri, Q,uilon, and Tuticorin are coasting 
ports. Tuticorin, the terminus of the railway, is the mail port for 
Ceylon. 

Combaconum, Tanjore, and Madura are places much vene- 
rated by Hindus. Madura (106,000) is the religious capital of 
South India, corresponding to Benares in the north. It is noted 
for its templep., 

Trichinopoli (104,000) and Dindigul are centres of the cigar- 
making industry. 

The South Mahratta Eailway runs into the north-west of 
the Presidency. The only important town passed is Bellary, a 
fortress and military station. 

The Madras Eailway has three sections. The south-western 
section passes Salem, Coimbatore, and Calicut. 

Salem (70,000) stands in the iron district ; the absence of 
coal and limestone prevents the profitable working of the metal 
on a large scale. 

Coimbatore is situated at the entrance to the Palghat Gap. 

Calicut is on the west coast, and was visited by Vasco de 
Gama in 1498. It gave its name to the fabric ‘ calico.’ 

By the north-eastern section of the [Madras Eailway, com- 
munication is established between kladras and the coast ports 
of Cocanada and Viz^apatam, and with the Bengal-Eagpiir 
Railway, which runs as far as Waltair. 

The most important hill-station is Ootacamund, which stands 

rt. M 
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at an elevation of 7,000 in the Nilgiri Hills. It is the summer 
seat of Government. 


9. BURMA 


HISTORY. — Burma, like the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies, has come under British rule as the result of three 
successive wars. The two coast-strips of Arakan and Tenasserim 
were taken after the first Burmese war, the remainder of Lower 
Burma after the second, and Upper Burma after the third 
Burmese war in 1886. For several years the province was 
administered by a Chief Commissioner, but it was raised to the 
status of a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897. 


BOUNDARIES AND AREA. — On the west, Burma is 
bounded by the new jirovince of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
by the Bay of Bengal. On the remaining sides it is bordered by 
foreign territory — China, French Indo-China, and Siam. 

In extent it is the largest province, having an area of a little 
under 240,000 sq. miles, about equal to Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam together. 

(For ‘Relief,’ ‘Drainage,’ ‘Rainfall and Climate,’ ‘Produc- 
tions,’ and ‘People,’ see pages 102. 105.) 

POPULATION. — The population in 1901 was about 10^ 
miUions. This number included nearly 91 million Buddhists. 
The people belong almost entirely to the 
Tibeto-Burman race, those of the interior 
consisting of wild uncivilised tribes. 

OCCUPATIONS. — The industries are 
connected almost entirely with the natural 
products of the province. 

1. Agriculture. — This is the occupation 
of the vast majority. Rice is the great crop, 
and there are a number of mills for husking 
it. Tobacco is grown and made into cigars. 

2. Connected with Forests. — Timber 
(especially teak) is felled, floated down the 

rivers, and sawn in mills. The Burmese excel in wood-carving. 
Silk is collected in the forest, and the silk-weaving industry is 
important. 


Fig. 68. — Average 
Population of a 
Square Mile of 
Burma. 
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Fig. G9. — Map op BosirA : Political. 
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3. Mining— Petroleum is pumped from the oil-wells of Upper 
Burma ; other minerals, of less commercial importance to Burma, 
are coal, iron, and tin. Burma is famous for its rubies, found 
on the hills near the Irawadi above Mandalay.- 

COMMUNICATIONS. — 1. Rivers. — The Irawadi and its 
tributary the Chindwin are very important as highways. A 
regular service of steamers goes up and down the river between 
Bhamo and Rangoon, and through the various channels at the 
mouth. 

2. Railways. — The longest and most important line runs 
from Rangoon to Mandalay along the Sittang Valley, and thence 
for 350 miles along the Mu Valley towards the frontier. Other 
lines travel along the Irawadi to Prome, and across the delta to 
Bassein. 

TRADE. — Like India, Burma has good coasting ports, and 
considerable trade goes on between these and the Indian ports, 
especially Calcutta. The chief of these are Akyab, Moulmein, 
Tavoy, and Mergui. 

Rangoon is the centre of the foreign trade, and is a port of 
call for several important lines of steamers. It stands fourth in 
foreign trade among the ports of the Indian Empire. It was 
formerly third, but has now been passed by Karachi. 

The chief exports are rice, mineral oil, and teak, and other 
products of the country on a much smaller scale. The leading 
imports are manufactured goods, metals, and silk (raw and 
manufactured). 

TOWNS. — Rangoon (235,000) is a remarkable example of the 
rise of a port with the commercial development of a country, 
the population and trade having increased tenfold during the past 
fifty years. The city is well laid out, and is situated about 
20 miles from the sea, on the mouth of the Rangoon River. Less 
than half the inhabitants are Burmese, the remainder being 
Chinese and people from Madras and Bengal. 

Mandalay (184,000), the former capital of Upper Burma, is 
an important centre of river and railway traffic. The ancient 
capitals of Ava and Amarapura are near by. 

Bassein, on a river of the same name, although nearly 
80 miles from the sea, is accessible by large steamers, and it is 
the great rice market of Burma. 
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Akyab also exports rice ; Monlmein has most of the timber 
trade ; Tavoy and Ittergui export edible birds’ nests to China. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Which parts of India are most densely populated ? Account for the 

density in each case. 

2. What are the chief occupations of the people of Bengal ? 

3. What is the extent of the Bombay Presidency, and what are its chief 

physical divisions ? 

4. Describe the canal system of the Punjab. 

B. 1. Account for the rise, in their particular localities, of Allahabad, 

Bombay, Delhi, Karachi, Peshawar. 

2. Describe the physical features of the North-West Frontier Province. 

3. Give a short account of the river system of Burma. 

4. Which of the provinces of India have natural boundaries ? Hlustrate 

by a map. 

C. 1. What are the chief articles of trade dealt with at Calcutta, Rangoon, 

Bombay, Karachi? Account for their preponderance at these 
ports. 

2. Describe a railway" journey from Bombay to Madras. 

3. What are the chief differences in climate and rainfall between Upper 

I and Lower Burma ? How do you account for them ? 

4. Write a short account of each of the following: — Palghat Gap, 

Sukkur, Shikarpur, Goa, Jabalpur, Hardwar. 

D. 1. Describe the trade and trade-routes across the north-west frontier of 

India. 

2. Give a short account of the river system of the Central Provinces. 

3. Compare the Madras and Bombay Presidencies as to shape, size, 

configuration, population, and products. 

4. Give in order, commencing at Karachi, the chief coasting ports of 

India. 


PROTECTED STATES.— 1. KASHMIR 

GrENERAL DESCRIPTION. — ^Kashmir is the second in size 
of the Indian native states, hut Giving to the mountainous nature 
of the country the population is small. The scenery, climate, 
and sport attract large numbers of tourists and holiday makers, 
especially to the beautiful valleys of- the south-west. Tbe best 
knowm part of the country is the Valley of Kashmir, drained by 
the River Jehlam. 



Pig. 70. — Map Showing Pkotected States : Northern India. 
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The state has been tributary to the British since the close of 
the first Sikh war in 1846. 



in shape, and has an area of 80,900 sq.. miles. It is bounded on 
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the west and south by Indian territory — the North-West Frontier 
Province and the Punjab ; on the east and north by Chinese 
territory — Turkestan and Tibet. 

PHYSICAL PEATTTHES. — Kashmir is a land of lofty moim- 
tains and valleys. Three main ranges cross the state from north- 
west to south-east. The most northern of these, and loftier than 
the neighbouring Himalayas, is the Karakorum Range. Its 
highest peak. Mount Godwin Austen (28,250 ft.), is the second 
highest in the world. South of the Karakorum Mountains are 
the two parallel ranges of the Himalayas. Hanga Parbat, 
the highest peak of the inner range, is 26,600 ft, high. The 
perpetual snows and the glaciers of these lofty ranges feed in- 
numerable streams which either join the Indus and its tributaries 
or, as in the north-east, drain into lakes. 

The River Indus flows north-west, diagonally across the state. 
At the point where its course bends southward it is joined by the 
Gilgit from the west. The Jehlam and Chenab drain the south- 
west area. Wulur Lake, below Srinagar, is an expansion of the 
former river, and is the largest fresh- water lake in India. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.— The elevation of the 
country renders excessive heat unknown. In most parts the 
climate is cold, but the summer in the lower valleys is very 
pleasant, and the Valley of Kashmir is a favourite resort for 
people who wish to escape the heat of the Indian plains. 

The rainfall is slight, especially in the interior, the dryness 
of the northern slopes of the mountains 
accounting for the snow-line being actually 
higher than on the slopes facing to the 
south. 

The forests are important, the chief tim- 
ber cut being deodar. The field crops are 
not commercially important ; the chief are 
rice, maize, wheat, barley, and millets. 
Fruit is of excellent quality, and the 
beautiful flowers which grow wild have 
obtained for the country the name of the 
‘ Garden of India.’ The mulberry tree grows in the valleys, and 
supports a thriving silk industry in Srinagar. 

PEOPLE. — The population is about 2,900,000 (35 to the 
square mile), of whom about three-quarters are Muhammadans, 
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SO that Kashmir may be described as a Muhammadan state under 
a Hindu ruler, just as Haidarabad is a Hindu state under a 
Muhammadan ruler. 

The Kashmiris are tall, well-built, hardy people, and make 
excellent labourers. There is an admixture of Mongol blood in 
the people on the Chinese frontier. 

TRADE. — The trade is with the Punjab, the chief routes being 
via Eawal Pindi, Jehlam, and Sialkot. A railway from Rawal- 
pindi, via Murree, to Srinagar is contemplated, communication 
being now maintained by the Jehlam Valley Road, one of the 
finest examples of road-engineering in the world. 

GOVERNMENT. — The state is governed by a Maharajah, who 
is directly responsible through the British Resident to the 
Government of India. There are twelve divisions, of which the 
south-western — Punch, Kashmir, Naoshera, and Jammu — are 
most thickly populated. 

TOWNS. — Srinagar (123,000), the capital, is the only large 
town. It stands on the Jehlam, in a picturesque valley. The 
river at this point is kept back by banks, and when the melting of • 
the snows brings down an unusually large supply of water, these 
sometimes break, and the town is therefore subject to floods. A 
great scheme for lowering the bed of the river by means of 
mammoth dredgers is now in operation, the electric power being 
obtained from the river itself. It is hoped by these measures to 
avoid floods in future. 

Jammu is connected with Sialkot by railway. 

Leli, on the River Indus in Ladakh, is the most important 
trade centre of the interior. 

Gilgit is the outpost of the Empire in the extreme north-west. 

2. BALUCHISTAN. 

Baluchistan is the most western part of the Indian Empire, 
stretching from the Sulaiman and Hala Mountains to about the 
60th meridian of longitude. 

Its main divisions are : — 

1. British and administered territory in the north-east corner 
of the province — area, about 46,500 sq. miles. 

2. The protected native states of Kalat and Las Belas— area, 
78,000 sq. miles. 
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3. Tribal areas, semi-independent but subject to tbe control 
of the Political Agent in Sibi — area, 7,000 sq. miles. 

The whole of the country has come under British influence 
since 1876. 

BOIJK’DABIES. — On the east, Sind, the Punjab, and the 
N.W.F. Province ; on the north, Afghanistan ; on the west, 
Persia ; and on the south, the Arabian Sea. 

PHYSICAL FEATUHES. — Geographically Baluchistan be- 
longs to the great Plateau of Irania, which also includes Afghan- 
istan and Persia. Mountains cross the tableland at intervals, 
and the whole of the country is desert. An occasional stream is 
met with, but the small cultivated areas have to be irrigated. 
This is done by means of water led along underground tunnels 
(called karezes),, which are tapped at intervals by wells. 

CLIMATE AND PHODTTCTIONS.— Baluchistan, like the 
remainder of the Iranian Plateau, lies outside the monsoon region, 
and in the tropical rainless belt. The climate is therefore very 
dry, and in winter extreme. The thermometer in winter often 
sinks below zero at night ; the elevation prevents excessive heat. 
The only vegetable product which grows in sufficient quantity for 
export is fruit, particularly grapes and melons. The villagers 
grow a little wheat and millet where water is available. 

PEOPLE. — ^The total population is only about 914,000, or one 
and a quarter that of the city of Bombay. Of these about 350,000 
live in British territory. The people are 
practically all Muhammadans, and nomadic 
in habits, spending the summer on the 
plateau, and avoiding the severe winter by 
migrating to the plains of Sind. They live 
largely in rude huts, and their wealth consists 
of a few camels. Nearly three lakhs of the 
inhabitants are Brahuis who speak a Dra- 
vidian tongue; the existence here of this 
isolated Dravidian tribe has led some authori- 
ties to the conclusion that this race came 
originally into India by this route. 

GOVERNMENT. — The Agent to the Governor-General is in 
charge, and he is responsible direct to the Government of India. 
The Khan of Kalat is amenable to the adGce of this officer in all 
matters of importance in the administration of his territories. 
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TOWNS. — Oustta was a native town of some importance in 
the Bolan Pass before the British occupation. It is now the 
British military outpost for this part of the frontier. The 
strategic branch of the North-Western Railway from Sukkurruns 
beyond Quetta to Chaman on the Afghan frontier. Considerable 
trade is carried on, fruit and carpets being brought in from Persia 
by caravans. 

Kalat, almost due south of Quetta, is the capital of the Khan 
of Kalat’s territoiy. 

3. RAJPTTTANA 

Rajputana is a collection of twenty native states, with a 
patch of British territory, Ajmere-Merwara, lying in the centre. 
The state takes its name from the race of the ruling chiefs 
(Rajput), to which all but three belong. There is only one 
Muhammadan state — Tonk. 

BOKN’D ARIES AND AREA. — Rajputana is roughly four- 
sided in shape, with its diagonals running north and south and 
east and west. The bounding provinces are: north-west, the 
Punjab; north-east, the Punjab and United Provinces; south- 
east, Central India ; south-west, Sind and Gujarat. 

The area is 127,000 sq. miles. (Compare with the Punjab.) 

PHYSICAL EEATTJRES. — The Aravalli Range runs in a 
north-easterly direction across the pro\unce, dividing it into two 
weU-defined and unequal parts. 

1. Western Rajputana. — This portion extends from the 
Aravallis to Sind, and includes the Thar Desert. Here (1) the 
rainfaU is very deficient ; (2) the country is ill- watered, the Luni 
being the only river ; (3) the soil is sandy and parched ; (4) 
vegetation is very scanty ; (5) there are very few towns ; (6) the 
people move from place to place seeking pasturage for their flocks. 

2. Eastern Rajputana. — This is the smaller section. (1) The 
rainfall is generally sufficient ; (2) the Chambal and its tributaries 
spread over the whole region ; (3) the soil is fertile ; (4) good 
crops are grown ; (5) there are many towns ; (6) the people live 
in towns and villages and follow agricultural pursuits. 

Sambhar Lake lies to the north of Ajmere. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — The climate varies from 
dry and extreme (similar to Sind) in the north-west to warm or 
tropical in the south-east. 
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The lack of rain renders much of the country subject to 
famine, but there are projects for watering the western half by 
canals. In the west the only crop that can be grown is millet ; 
in the east, wheat and barley can be grown in the winter, and 
sugar-cane and cotton in the summer. 

PEOPLE. — The population is about 91 millions, or about 76 
to the square mile. The east is much more thickly populated 
than the west. Only about one-tenth of 
the people are Muhammadans, and there are 
about 350,000 Jains ; the rest are Hindus. 

STATES. — East of the Aravalli Hills, 
the chief states are ITdaipur, Jaipur, Bhart- 
pur, Alwar, Kotah, and Tonk. To the west, 
the largest are Bikanir and Jodhpur. Each 
state has a resident pohtical agent, and the 
whole Agency is under the charge of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, whose head- 
quarters are at Ajmere. 

The small British district of Ajmere-Merwara is also under 
the control of the Agent. . 

RAILWAYS. — The main lines of the Rajputana-Malwa, and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways (narrow-gauge 
lines) pass through the province, and there are railway connec- 
tions eastward with Haidarabad (Sind), and northward with 
Bhatinda. 

TOWNS. — The internal strife among the various states led to 
most of the chief towns being built in strong natural positions 
and well fortified, 

Jaipur (160,000) is the largest city in Eajputana. It is a 
commercial centre, and has fine pubhc buildings. 

ITdaipur is the capital of the state of the same name. The 
Raja ranks highest among the Rajput chiefs. 

Jodhpur and Bikanir are capitals of large arid states in the 
western half of the Agency. 

Ajmere (70,000) stands at a considerable elevation above the 
surrounding plain, and enjoys a pleasant climate for most of the 
year. It is the seat of Government, and has a large college for 
the education of native chiefs. 

Abu is a hill station at the southern extremity of Rajputana. 
It stands at an elevation of 4J)00 ft.^ and is a centre of Jainism. 


Fig. 73. — Average 
Population of a 
Squ.vre Mile of 
Eajputana. 
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4. CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 

This is, like Eajputana, a collection of native states. The 
number of states in Central India (143) is, however, seven times 
as many as in Eajputana, while the total area is only about two- 
thirds. The method of control is similar — the states being 
administered by an Agent to the Governor- General 

BOUNDARIES. — The outline of the Agency can best be 
understood by a study of the south-eastern side of Eajputana, 
the southern boundary of the United Provinces, and the northern 
boundary of the Central Provinces. 

A tongue of land projecting southwards from the United 
Provinces and another northwards from the Central Provinces 
meet and divide the Agency into two distinct areas, of which the 
eastern is about half the size of the western. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — Most of the Agency is occupied 
by a gently rising tableland, the slope being from south to north. 
The Vindhya Range traverses the south, and the Satpnra Moun- 
tains enter the south-western corner. 

The eastern section of the Agency is drained by the Chambal 
and its tributaries, especially the Kali Sind on the north, and the 
Narbada on the south. 

The western section is watered by the Son and other small 
tributaries of the Ganges. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — The configuration of the 
surface accounts for the climate, which is hot in the less 
elevated area to the north and more moderate in the hilly 
region to the south. The Vindhya Mountains condense the rain- 
clouds from the west, but their direction permits the rain- 
bearing winds to penetrate into the interior. The rainfall is 
therefore good, and increases in amount from the western to 
the eastern portion of the Agency. 

The soil is fertile, and the orops are good. The opium grown 
on the Malwa plateau in the west is the best in India ; other 
important crops are millet, tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane. 
Wheat is a cold-weather crop. 

PEOPLE. — The population is about 8^ millions, of whom 
8 millions are in one state — Gwalior. 

The Dravidian element which prevails over South India now 
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begins to come into evidence. In the bill tracts of tbe south 
there are large numbers of Gonds and BMls. 

STATES AND TOWNS. — Some of the larger states have 
not compact and -well-defined areas. Gwalior and Indore, for 
example, have small pieces of territory scattered away from the 
main part of the state. 

G-walior State occupies nearly one-third of the whole Agency. 
Its area is 25,000 sq. miles. 

The city of G-walior, or Lashkar (89,000), is the capital, and 
the largest town in Central India. It stands on a rock fortress 
of great natural strength. The G.I.P. Eailway runs close to the 
city. 

Nimach, on the Rajputana-Malwa Eailway, and Djjain are 
both situated in Gwalior territory, remote from the main part 
of the state. The former is a military station, and the latter is 
celebrated for its Hindu remains. 

Indore State lies to the south-east of the Agency. Indore 
(86,000) is the capital and the headquarters of the Agent to the 
Governor- General. 

Mhow, to the south, is a military cantonment. 

Bhopal State is to the east of Indore. Bhopal, the capital, 
stands on the plateau, and is an important station on the Indian 
Midland Eailway. 

Eewa is the largest state in the eastern section of the Agency, 
and in point of size is next to Gwalior. The state possesses an im- 
portant deposit of coal. Eewa, the capital, and the largest to-wn 
in this part of the Agency, has only 24,000 inhabitants. 

5. HAIDAEABAD 

Haidarabad is the largest native state in the Indian 
Empire, and lies in the heart of the Deccan. It is entirely an 
inland state, although the boundary comes -within a hundred 
miles of the coast in the -ncinity of the mouths of the Godaveri 
and Kistna. 

BODNDAEIES AND AEEA. — The state is roughly trian- 
gular in shape, with the Madras Presidency, the Central Pro-Winces, 
and the Bombay Presidency along the three sides. It has natural 
boundaries for a very considerable distance — the Godaveri, -with 
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Fig. 74. — Map showing Protected States: Southern India. 
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its tributary the Penganga on the north ; and the Kistna, isith 
its tributary the Tungabhadra on the south. 

The area is 82,700 sq[. miles. (Compare -with Kashnhr.) 

PHYSICAL PEATUHES. — The surface is a tableland mth 
its general slope from west to east. There are occasional hill 
ranges, but none of any great height. The eastern coast-plain 
penetrates for a considerable distance into the plateau in the lower 
valleys of the Godaveri and Kistna, 

The northern half of the state is drained by the main stream 
of the Godaveri and its numerous tributaries. The Kistna and 
its left-bank tributaries, of which the chief is the Bhima, drain 
the southern half. 

CLIMATE, EAIHEALL, AND PRODTJCTIOHS.— The ele- 
vation of the state prevents any great degree of heat, and its 
southerly latitude protects it from cold, and the climate may 
best be described as warm. The rainfall, amounting to between 
30 and 40 inches, is received mqstly during the summer monsoon. 

The chief crop is cotton, as in other parts of the Deccan. 
Other cultivated crops are millet, oil-seeds, and a little wheat, 
none of which requires much moisture. 

Of mineral products, coal, which is found at Singareni in the 
extreme east of the state, is the most important. 

PEOPLE. — The total population is about 11,160,000, of whom 
only one-tenth are Muhammadans. Haidarabad is therefore a 
Hindu state with a Muhammadan ruler. 
The people belong mainly to the Dravidian 
race, and the languages chiefly spoken are 
Marathi and Telugn. 

GOVERNMENT.— The ruler of Haidara- 
bad is called the Nizam — a title which has 
been retained since early in the eighteenth 
century, when the state was tributary .to the 
Moghal Empire. The Government of India 
is represented by a Resident. 

RAILWAYS. — The railways of the state 
radiate from Haidarabad, the system being known as the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway. One branch goes east and mtets the 
Madras Railway at Bezwada ; a second runs north-west, meeting 


Fig. 75. — AvEK.iOE 
Population of a 
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the G.I.P. Eailvray at Manmad; and a third, travelling west, 
meets the same line at Wadi. 

TOWNS. — Haidarahad (448,000) is the capital, and the 
fourth city in point of population in India. The inhabitants 
were once well known for their lawlessness but great improve- 
ments have been effected in recent years. Near Haidarahad are 
Secunderabad, -v^dth the largest military garrison in India, and 
Golkonda, once famous for its diamond cutting and pohshing. 

In the north-west are Aurangabad and Daulatahad — ancient 
capitals ; and EUora and Ajanta, with remarkable architectural 
remains in the shape of rock-hewn temples. In the same neigh- 
bourhood is the battlefield of Assaye. 

6. MYSORE 

Mysore is the native state occupying the southern portion of 
the Deccan tableland. The average elevation (about 2,000 ft.) is 
nearly twice that of Haidarahad. 

BOUNDAEIES AND AREA. — The state is almost entirely 
enclosed by the Madras Presidency. The Bombay Presidency 
borders it for a short distance on the north-west, and Coorg on 
the south-west. It is an irregular triangle in outline, with one 
side nearly parallel to the west coast. The area is just under 
30,000 sg. miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — To the east and west are the 
Ghats, which meet in the Nilgiri Hills, immediately to the south 
of the state. The Ghat region to the west is known locally as 
the Malnad, the western plateau as the Maidau. The highest 
part of Mysore is a ridge crossing the middle of the state from 
east to west. From this the rivers drain north to the Kistna, 
and south to the Cauvery. The chief streams flowing into the 
former are the Tunga and the Vedavati, and into the latter the 
Shamsha. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.— The elevation of the 
state renders its climate temperate. On the west the monsoon 
rainfall is heavy ; in the rest of the state it only amounts to about 
30 inches. 

The vegetable products are important. The forests yueld 
valuable timber, especially teak and sandalwood. In the north 
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cotton is grown, and in the river valleys sugar-cane and rice, but 
the most important crop is millet (ragi). Coffee is grown on the 
slopes of the Western Ghats. • 

The only important mineral is gold, which is obtained from 
the Kolar Goldfields, in the extreme east of the state. 

PEOPLE. — The inhabitants number 5^ millions, or 188 to 
the sq[uare mile. Of these, 5 millions are Hindus — a larger 
proportion than in any other province or state in India. The 
people belong to the Dravidian race, and the language spoken is 
Kanarese. 

RAILWAYS. — The Southern Mahratta Railway runs 
through the middle of the state, a branch going south-west from 
Bangalore to Mysore. 

TOWNS. — Mysore (68,000) in the south, is the capital, and 
the residence of the Maharajah and the British Resident. Seringa- 
patam, a few miles to the north, and the former capital, is now 
little more than a village. 

Bangalore (160,000) is the only large city, and a military 
station. It stands at an elevation of over 3,000 ft., and enjoys a 
mild climate throughout the year. It is an important commercial 
centre. 

The Kolar Goldfields support a population of 38,000. 

COORG 

Coorg is a small state to the south-west of Mysore, and is 
under the control of the British Resident of that state. It has 
an area of 1,580 sq. miles, and a population of 180,000. The 
state is mountainous and well wooded. Coffee is commercially 
the most important product. 

THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

These two groups of islands form one end of the great curve 
which sweeps round from CapeNegrais to New Guinea. Together 
they form one political division, under the control of a Chief 
Commissioner. Their importance lies in the fact that Port Blair 
on South Andaman is the penal settlement for the Empire. The 
islanders are negritos. 
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INDEPENDENT TERRITORY 

Nepal and Bhutan are two Himalayan states, politically in- 
dependent, but geographically a part of India. They are separated 
from each other by Sikkim. 

Nepal occupies an oblong strip of Himalayan territory between 
the 80th and 88th meridians. Its area is about 54,000 sq. miles. 

The great northern range attains its greatest height in Nepal, 
both Mt. Everest and Dhaulagiri being situated in this state. 
The upper com’ses of the Gogra, Gandak, and Kusi are the chief 
rivers. 

At the foot of the mountains is the Terai, and this strip, being 
well watered both by rivers and rainfall, is very productive. A 
large part is, however, covered with jungle. The chief crops are 
rice, millets, and oilseeds. The timber is valuable, the chief 
commercial varieties being sal and sisu. 

The population of Nepal is about three millions, or about 
three times that of Calcutta. A certain number of its hardy and 
warlike mountain people, called Giirkhas, are drafted every year 
into the Indian Army. 

The capital is Khatmandu, near the centre of the country, 
and here a British Resident resides. 

Bhutan, further to the east, is only about one-third the size 
of Nepal, the area being just under 17,000 sq. miles. 

Like Nepal, it is an entirely moimtainous state, the highest 
peak being Chumalari, about 24,000 feet in height. The drainage 
of the country is southward into the Brahmaputra, the Manas 
being the chief stream. 

The people of Bhutan are supposed to number less than 
a lakh, and they are less advanced than the Nepalese. They 
grow only suflScient produce to satisfy their own needs, and there 
is practically no trade. 

The capital, Punakha, near the centre of the country, is little 
more than a mountain village, and very little is known about it. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS 

i. FRENCH. — Altogether less than 200 sq. miles. 

(1) Chandarnagar, on the River Hugh ; (2) Yanaon, on the 
coast, in the delta of the Godaveri ; (3) Pondicherri, the residence 
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of the French Governor ; and (4) Karikal, both on the Carnatic 
coast ; (6) Mah6, on the Coromandel coast, south-west of Mysore. 
2. PORTUGUESE. — A little over 1,000 sq, miles. 

1) Goa, a maritime district south of Bombay ; 

(2) Din, an island ; and (3) Daman, a small town, on opposite 
sides of the entrance to the Gulf of Cambay. 


EXAMIEATIOE PAPERS 

A. 1. Describe the physical features of Kashmir. What effect has the 

elevation upon the climate? 

2. Describe and account for the climate of Baluchistan. 

3. What method of irrigation is carried on in Baluchistan? 

4. Contrast as completely as you can Eastern and Western Rajputana. 

B. 1. What do you understand by the Central India Agency ? Mention the 

four largest native states in it. 

2. Compare and contrast the states of Kashmir and Haidarabad. 

3. What languages are spoken in Baluchistan, Mysore, and Haidarabad ? 

4. Where and what are Nanga Parbat, Leh, Kalat, Rewa, Ellora, Kolar ? 

C. 1. Write a short account of Nepal. 

2. What European Powers have possessions in India ? Where are they 

situated ? 

3. What is the form of Government in Kashmir, Sikkim, Central India 

Agency, Baluchistan ? 

4. Compare the area and population of the Protected States with those 

of the British Provinces. 

D. 1. Draw a map of the Indian Empire showing the chief mountain 

ranges and the rivers which flow from them. 

2. Mention the chief lakes of India, and give their situation. 

3. Which of the Indian rivers have deltas ? Give the r-eason as far as 

you can. How far are the • stages ’ of Indian rivers typical ? 

4. Where in India are the areas of (1) heavy rainfall, (2) deficient 

rainfall? Give reasons. 

E. 1, In which parts of the country is agriculture aided by irrigation ? 

What different means are employed in different parts ? 

2. Draw an outline map of India and insert on it the names of the chief 

productions in their proper localities. 

3. Illustrate by reference to India the belts of vegetation encountered in 

climbing from the plains to the snow-line. 

4. 'V^Tiere are the chief forest areas of India ? What timber is found in 

them ? 

. 1. Name the chief manufactures of India, and the cities connected with 
them. Mention also any circumstances that have affected their 
growth in recent times. 
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2. With what countries is the trade in the following articles carried 

on : — opium, jute, wheat, tea ? 

3. Which parts of India are ruled by a Governor, a Lieutenant-Governor, 

a Chief Commissioner, an Agent to the Governor-General ? 

4. Account as far as you can for the difierent races and languages found 

in India. 


CEYLON 

POSITION AND SIZE. — Ceylon is separated from India by 
Palk Strait and the Gulf of Iffanaar. Although politically distinct, 
geographically it belongs to India, a number of islands and rocks, 
known as Adam's Bridge, stretching across the strait, and almost 
connecting it with the mainland. The island is 270 miles long, 
25,000 sq. miles in area, and the southernmost point is less than 
-6° from the Equator. 

PHYSICAL PEATUEES. — The southern part of the island is 
mountainous, but the northern part is low. The highest peak, 
Pedrotalagala, is 8,300 ft. high. There are numerous streams 
flowing from the mountains ; the longest is Hahaweli Ganga, 
which flows almost due north into Trincomalee Bay. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL The climate is tropical — that 

is, warm, moist, and equable. The proximity of the sea and the 
abundant rainfall prevent extremes of heat. The mountainous 
part of the island in the south gets over 100 inches of rain 
-annually, and even the small, comparatively dry area in the north- 
west gets nearly 50 inches. 

PRODUCTIONS. — The forests produce valuable timber — 
■ebony, satinwood, &c. Cultivated crops are very important, of 
which the chief is tea ; other products are rice, spices, and oil- 
needs. Cocoa, rubber, cinchona (for quinine), and coco-nuts are 
exported, of which rubber is likely to become most valuable to 
the island in the future. 

Of mineral products graphite, or plumbago, and gems are 
commercially the most valuable. Iron is abundant, but cannot 
be profitably worked for lack of fuel. 

The pearl fishery is a source of considerable revenue. 

PEOPLE. — The population is 85 millions, or 141 to the square 
■mile. Of these nearly 2^ millions are Sinhalese ; and of the re- 
mainder, Tamils and Moormen (descendants of Arabs) are the 
most numerous. The former are imported from India in large 
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numbers for employment on the plantations. . The planting 
operations of the island are in the hands of Europeans. 

The chief religion is Buddhism. 

TB.'AI)£. — Most of the trade is with British India and the 
British Isles. The chief exports are tea and coco-nuts, and after 
these come graphite, cocoa, and spices. Eub^er will be an 
important export in a few years. 

The chief imports are food materials, kerosene oil, fabrics, 
metals, and machinery. 

GOVEENMENT, — The island belongs to the British Empire, 
and forms a Crown Colony under a Governor. 

The Maidive Islands, a group of typical coral atoUs 500 miles 
to the west, are under the Ceylon Government. 

TOWNS. — Colombo (158,000), on the west coast, is the capital. 
It enjoys a splendid commercial position on the ocean highway 
from Europe to Australia and the Far East, and is one of the 
most important ports of call in the world. 

Kandy is the chief tovm of the interior. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 

1. Describe the physical features of Ceylon, and show the connection 

between the mountains and river courses. 

2. Give an account of the climate and rainfall of the island. 

3. What are the chief mineral and vegetable products, and how far are 

they exported ? 

4. What races of people inhabit Ceylon, and what is the form cf 

Government ? 


INDO-CHIETA 

GENEEAL DESCEIPTION. — The peninsula of Indo-Ohina 
lies to the south-east of Asia, almost entirely within the Torrid 
Zone. 

The region is divided politically as under : — 

1. The French possess the eastern states of Cambodia, Cochin-China, 
Annam, and Tongking, and exercise control over the Laos Territory which 
lies adjacent to the Shan States of Burma. The total area is 383,000 
sq. miles and the population about 23 millions. 

2. Siam is an independent state which occupies the middle of the penin- 
sula and the eastern half of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Isthmus 
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I of Kra. The native states from this point as far south as the 6th degree 
I of latitude are also under the control of Siam. Area about 195,000 sq. miles 
(compare ■with Burma) and population about 7 millions. 

3. The British possess Burma and the southern end of the Malay 
Peninsula. Part of the latter is under direct British control, and is known 
as the Straits Settlements ; part is protected native territory, called the 
Federated Malay States. 


CONFIGrTJE.A.TIOIT. — Indo-China consists of a broad northern 
portion, and a long narro'W' peninsula stretching southwards to 
■within a fe-w miles of the Equator. The G'olf of Siam occupies 
the south of the larger portion. Compared "with India the coast- 
line is more broken up and, proportionately to area, longer. The 
shorter arm of the peninsula terminates in Cape Cambodia, and 
the longer in Ca'pe Roumani a. the most southerly point of tbe 
mainland of Asia . The Gulf of Tongking, in the north-east, is 
protected seawards by t he Chinese island of Hainan . 

RELIEF. — The north, east, and west of the peninsula are 
very mountainous, a great semicircle of mountains enclosing the 
vast allu-vial plain of Siam and Cambodia. 

On the north the mountains of Assam and Upper Burma are 
continued across the Laos Territory into Tongking. The lower 
valley of the Red River is an extensive plain. 

On the east a mountainous backbone runs through the whole 
length of Annam, which prevents intercourse between the interior 
and the coast. 

On the west the mountains of Burma are continued south- 
ward throughout almost the entire length of the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

RIVERS.— The rivers, like those of Burma, have a general 
direction from north to south, -with typical stages. 

ICv The Red Riverfin tlie north-east , r ises in China and flows into the Gulf 
of Tongking. The delta of this river is gradually silting up. and Hanoi, th e 
capital of Tongking, whicb -was once ori the sea coast, is now QO milps 
island. 


The Mekong flows through China and Burma before entering French 
territory. i.It forms for a considerable distance the boundary between Siam 
and Annam.) A small tributary near the mouth drains the lake Tonle Sa p. 
The delta is extensive, covering nearly the whole of Cochin-China. 

The Menam flows through western Siam and irrigates one of the preat 
rice-producing areas of the world. 
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Fig. 77. — Map of Isdo-China. 
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CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.— The situation of Indo- 
China, and the influence of the monsoons, which bring abundant 
rains from tbe Indian Ocean and in a lesser degree from the 
Paciflc, cause the climate of the peninsula to be hot and moist. 

The fertility of the soil, the tropical heat, and the abundant 
rains, cause a very luxuriant and varied vegetation. A consider- 
able area is covered with dense forests which produce teak, gum, 
rubber, bamboo, and many valuable timbers. As in Burma, so in:. 
Siam and Tongkin g. rice is the chief crop, and is grown in vas t] 
guantities both for food and export . Cotton, tobacco, indigo„ 
^ices, and catechu (obtained from the acacia tree and used in 
dyeing and tanning) are also largely produced. Silk is made in 
Tongking . 

Of minerals, t he tin, of. ..the .Malay Peninsula is by far ther 
most important, the mines of the Federated Malay States pro-l 
viding more than half the world’s supply of this metal. 

PEOPLE. — The people of the north of the peninsula are 
Mongols, and their religions Buddhism and . ancestor-worship. 
The Cambodians are of Aryan origin, and the remains of an 
ancient civilisation are still traceable. There- are only a limited 
number of true Siamese in Siam, the population being a mixture 
of Chinese, Burmese, and Malays. 

The Malays of the Malay Archipelago are Muhammadans ; 
there are many immigr^^ from India. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS.— The Straits Settlements.— These 
consist of — 

1. Penang , an island of about 100 sq. miles, lying about 350 miles north - 
west of Singapor e. Incorporated in government with Penang are Province- 
Wellesley, a coast strip, 45 miles long, on the mainland opposite the island ; 
arid the D hidings , a small island and a small coast-strip 70 miles south of 
Penang. 

2. Malacc a, t be Im-pest. of the Settlements, a coast region 240 miles ^ 
north-west of Singapore. 

3. The island of Singapore, with an area of about 200 sq. miles, at the ' 
extremity of the peninsula. 

Under the government of the Straits Settlements are also included 
Keeling or Co cos Islands, 'Yo the south of Sumatra, and Christmas Island, 
south of Java. 

The total area of the Settlements is about 1,500 sq. miles, and the 
ponulation over 500,000. 

'^The trade of the Straits Settlements is important, the two ports being 
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SingaEflxe and Penang, the former of -which has about three times aa TnnRh 
trade as the latter. The chief exports are tin, spices, and gums, the 
products of the peninsula ; and the imports, rice and cotton goods for food 
and clothing. 

The Settlements are a Crown Colony, under a Governor whose head- 
•quarters are at Singapore. Penang and Malacca have each p, Eesident 
Coanciilor. 

The town of Singapore is pnp nf thA-JonAi ag ports of the world , being 
j situated at the gateway of commerce bet ween th" - Indian and Pa cific 
■ Ocean s. The harb our is good, and there are no custom dutie s ; there is co n- 
sequently a great interchange of commodities . The port is growing rapidly, 
land has a population of about 200,000. 

STATES UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION.— The Federated Malay 
States. — These consist of 1. Perak (pron. Perd), the most northerly, with 
an area of 6,500 sq. miles and a population of about 350,000. 

2. Selangor, south of Perak ; area 3,200 sq. miles, population about 170,000. 

3. Negri Sembilan (the Nine States), south-east of Selangor; area 
2,600 sq. miles, population about 100,000. 

4. Pahang, on the eastern side of the peninsula ; area 14,000 sq. miles, 
population about 85,000. 

The state of Johore,^t the south of the peninsula, opposite the island of 
Singapore, is under British control only with regard to its foreign affairs. 

These states are being rapidly developed under British direction. Tin 
is extensively mined, and this is at present the chief industry, as the 
peninsula supplies the bulk of the world’s tin. Gold is exported, and many 
other minerals are found and have stiU to be developed. Coffee and rubber 
are cultivated. The latter promises to be an important article of export, 
more land being planted every year. Railways are developing. 

Each state has a Eesident, who is responsible to the Governor of 
Singapore. 

The chief towns are Knala Lnmpnr , the thriving capital of Selang or, 
nnd Taiping, each connected with its port — the former with Port Swetten- 
iam and the latter with Teluk Anson. 


SIAM. — Although independent of foreign control, and ruled 
by a king, European influence in Siam is considerable. Each 
State Department is assisted by a European adviser, many of 
whom are British. 

The natural resources are being rapidly developed, and rice, teak, 
and tin are exported, the first named in very large quantities. The trade 
is carried on between Bangkok and Singapore, whence the goods are 
transhipped. 

It is believed that parts of the country are rich in minerals, and steps 
are being taken to ascertain the extent of the mineral wealth. 

Bangk ok, the capit al, has a'population of about 300,000, many of whom 
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live on the river. Onl2_sma]I__vessds_gan_asa6a!Llhs.^Igng,m_3S_far_as 
Bangkok , hence the local trade with Sinp-apore and H on g 'Kong . Purtlier 
up the river stands AvutMa . the old capital. 

There is only one line of rail — from Bangkok to Paknam, at the mouth of 
the Menam. Communications are maintained almost entirely by water. 

PEENCH POSSESSIONS. — Tongking and Cochin-China are directly 
under French control ; Annam and Cambodia are kingdoms under French 
suzerainty ; the Laos Territory consists of three protected native states. 

Bailways and trade are being developed, and the rivers afford means of 
internal communication. 

The chief exports are rice and silk. Pishing is earned on, and much 
fish is also exported. 

TOWNS. — ^Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, has a population of about 
150,000. 

Hue, a port,, is the capital, of Aunam ; but Turan, further south, has 
a better harbour and is near a coalfield , so is likely to develop. . ,'j 

Saigon, a considerable port 34 miles from the mouth of the Mekong, is 
the capital of Cochin-China. 


THE MALAY ABCHIPBLAaO 

GENERAL DESCRIRTION.—This vast group of islands,- 
lying between Asia and Australia, is naturally divided into two 
distinct parts. If the sea bed were elevated 100 fathoms, these 
islands would be found to be continuations either of Asia or 
Australia. The separation between the two continents would 
then be a deep channel passing between the islands of Bali and 
Lombok, in the Lesser Sunda group, and thence through the 
Molucca Passage. West of this channel the animals and vegeta- 
tion resemble those of Asia, while to the east they are similar 
to those of Australia. The Malays, who are the principal in- 
habitants of the islands Ijung to the west of this channel, are 
chiefly Mffhammadans in religion. Formerly their piratical habits 
caused them to be the dread -of the traders to the East. 

The whole archipelago, which contains the two largest islands in the 
world ( New Guine.a and Borne ol. is now chiefly under the control of four 
foreign Powers, the Dutch possessions being by far the most important. 

1. The Dutch possess Sumatra, Java, fwo-thirds of Borneo, the Lesser 
Sunda Islands, and the Moluccas. 

2. The Dnited States possess the Philippines. 

3. The English possess North-eastern Borneo and Labuan- 

4. The Portuguese possess part of Timor. 
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EELIEF. — All the islands are ■ mountainous, and most of 
them volcanic. Java is said to contain ahnnt fort y npi.ivo ynl- 
canoe s. Earthquakes are nrevalent throughout the archipelago. 

CLIMATE AND PEODTJCTS.— Lying on -both sides of the 
Equator, and being subject to the influence of the monsoons, heat 
and moisture are the characteristic features. The soil is naturally 
fertile, and vegetation is nowhere more luxuriant. 


Fig. 78. — The M.^-lay At.chipelago. 



I-ongmaiis & Co, London Zc New York* 

Forests cover the mountains. Sago, hananas. and coco-nut s furnish' 
food, while the useful hamho o supplies materials for building and domestic 
pm-poses. The lowlands produce coffee , tea, cocoa , sugar-ca ne, cincho na. 
tobacco , indi go, and Buiees . The islands of Banka and Billit on are note d 
lor ti n, and coal is found in Sumatra, Borneo, and Labuan . 

ISLANDS AND TOWNS. — Java is the.jaost populous and prqducjKve 
island in the group. Its area (including the island of Madura) is 50,000 
:sq. miles, and its population 28,000,000, or 560 to the square mile. The 
principal products are coffe e, tea, cinchona, rice, sugar-cane, and tobacco- 
Batavi a (115), the capital, and Surabay a a re the mo st important ports. 
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Sumatra produces coffee and tobac co, and gntta-uerc lia and camphor 
trees are found in greaf abundance. Padang , Benkulen, and Paleinbang, 
all on the south coast, are the chief towns. 

Borneo has an area of nearly 300,000 sg. miles, of which about two- 
thirds belong to the Dutch. North-eastern Borneo is British territory, and 
there is a British protectorate over the states of Sa rawak and _^runei, along 
the north coast, and over the island of Labuan, off the same coast. The 
interior of Borneo is inhabited by the barbarous Dyaks. Tobacco, coffee, 
pepper, coal, gold, and edible birds’ nests are the chief ar^ideF'oTc^m- 
merce. 

Celebes produces coffee , cocoa, and Macassa r is the great trading 

centre of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, produce cloves , nutmegs, and cinnamon. 

The Philippines include about 400 islands, large and small. Luzon is 
the largest island, and Manilla (270) the chief town. The exports are 
Manilla hemp, su gar, tob a cco, and cigars. 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. Give the names and situation of the English and French possessions 

of Indo-China. 

2. What are the chief cultivated crops? Name also the most important 
forest and mineral productions. 

^3. Describe a coasting voyage from Eangoon to Hanoi. 

4. Account for the importance of Singapore as a port. 

B. 1. Which islands of the Malay Archipelago belong geographically to 

Asia ? Give reasons. 

2. Name the islands belonging to the Dutch. Which is the most 
important ? 

',/3. What are the chief products of Java, Borneo, the Moluccas, Sumatra, 
and Celebes ? 

4. Give the situation of and facts concerning Labuan, Batavia, Macassar, 
Sarawak, the Molucca Passage. 


TH E^ OHIJSrESE EMFIBB 

GEITERAL DESCEIPTIOEf. — This vast empire occupies the 
whole of South-eastern Asia from Indo-China to Siberia, andfj^^,,^,^ 
from the Pamirs to the Pacific. The great desert of Gobi and 
the lofty mountains of the south-western border shut ofif China I 
Proper from the rest of Asia ; hence the people have for ages' 
remained apart from the rest of the civilised world, resisting all 
attempted intercourse with foreigners, and retaining their own 
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peculiar civilisation, manners, and customs. It naturally forms 
one compact country, the people belonging to the Mongol race, 
and most of them following the Buddhist religion. 

The total area of the empire, including its dependencies, is over 
4,000,000 sq. mOe s, while its population, according to recent estimates, is 
about 400.000.000. It is exceeded in area only by the British and Eussian 
Empires, while in population it p robably stands first, the most dense ly 
peopled portion being China Proper , with about 380,000,000 inhabitants. 

Between Mongolia and China Proper a remarkable fortification, known ns 
1 oho G reat V/all . extends for a distance of over 1,200 miles. Its object was to 
\ protect the peaceful inhabitants of the fertile south from the marauding Tartar 
\tribes of the north. 

COAST-LIITE. — The coast-line is extensive. The channel 
of Formosa leads from the China Sea to the Yellow Sea, and 
separates the large and mountainous Japanese island of Formosa 
from the mainland. (^To the east of the Gulf of Tongking lies 
the extensive island of Hainan.^,/ 

At the northern entrance to the Canton Eiver is the small but importan t 
!i British island of Hong Kong , a great commercial centre, with a population 
J of 284.000 inhabitants, and our chief naval and miHtarv station in the 
/ East . Victoria is the chief town. Macao, a decaying town on the opposite 
f side of the river, belongs to Portugal. 

RELIEF. — The greater part of the empire consists of elevated 
plateaux, reaching in parts of Tibet to a height of 15,000 ft. 
The only extensive lowland district is the Plain of Eorthern 
China, extending from the mountains north of Peking to those 
to the south of the Yang-tse-kiang, and covered with a soil of 
remarkable fertility known as loess. 

The two chief plateaux are those of Mongolia and Tibet. 
/Bet ween these districts there extends a great depression known 
as the Han-hai. or T)rv Sea. Most of this depression is occupied 
by the great Gobi Desej A,. stretching from the Pamir Plateau, t o 
f.hfl Ehip-gan Mountains. Towards the centre the desert narrows 
considerably, and it is at this point that the shortest and easiest 
route for crossing is to be found. 

The mountains border and cross the plateaux in various direc- 
tions. The chief ranges are : — 

1. The Tian-shan, the Altai, and other ranges, partly separate China 
from Siberia. 




Pig. 79 . — The Chinese Ejipibe : Physical and PoLiricAL. 
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2. The Altyii'Tagh border the southern edge of the desert, and are con- 
tinued to the borders of Manchuria, as the Khin-gan Mountains. 

3. The Euen-lun, which extend eastward from the Pamirs, and continue 
into China Proper as a ban-ier with few openings between the Hwang-ho 
and the Yfing-tse-kiang basins. 

4. The Himalayas separate Tibet and India. 

5. South of the Yang-tse-kiang, ranges which may be regarded as 
offshoots of the Tibetan Plateau occupy most of the country. 

DRAINAGE. — China Proper is drained by four large rivers, 

all flowing into the Pacific. 

. I 

^ 1. The Pei-ho (7!0 = water), formed by several streams which u nite at 
(Tientsin, flows into the Gulf of Pechili. 

2. The Hwang-ho rises in the Kuen-lun Mountains and flows into the 
Gulf of Pechili. It is liable to sudden floods and to destructive shiftings 
of its lower course, sometimes entering the sea to the north and sometimes 
to the south of the peninsula of Shan-tung. It has occupied its present 
channel since 1890. 

. 3', The Yang-tse-kiang (kiana = xi\ex), t he largest river of China, rises in 

f Tibet , flows for a distance near the Hwang-ho, and discharges itself into th e 
Yellow Sea . It is navigable for ocean steamers to Hanka u and for small er 
steam ers to Ichang , 1,000 miles from the sea. With its tributaries it forms 
t he finest network of waterways in the w orld. 

4. The Si-kiang drains Southern China, fand is navigable throughout 
most of its course. ^ 

Most of the plateaux drain inland to salt lakes, such as LoWJpr, 
^oko-Nor, and Teogri-Nor. / The Tarim basin is one of the most elevated 
river basins in the world. 

The upper courses of the Ob, Yenisei, Brahmaputra, Indus, and the 
large rivers of Burma lie within the borders of the Chinese Empire. 

CLIMATE. — On the plateaux hot summers, followed by in- 
tensely cold winters, together with general dryness, are the 
characteristic features. China Proper has a much more ecjuable 
climate. In the north there is a difference of 60° between the 
summer and winter temperatures (the Gulf of Pechili is frozen 
over in winter) ; this difference diminishes to 20° in the south. 
AU along the east coast the rainfall is abundant, declining as we 
proceed northwards. Typhoons frequently cause great destruction 
on the coast of the China Sea. 

PRODUCTS. — Trees are scarce on the plateaux, and in China 
Proper they are cut down to make room for cultivation. The 
rich yel hvw soil of the northern -plai n, and the equally fertile 
\ red soil of Sechwan and Yunnan in the middle course of the 
^ang-tse-kiang, produce most abundant crops. 
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1. VegetaMe. — Rice, millet, wheat, barley , maize, sugar , , op ium, and the 
mulberry are among the chief ohieots of r.nltivntinn . Medicinal rhubarb is 
largely grown in the upper basin of the Hwang-ho . Ginseng , which yields 
a highly prized drug, is grown in Manchuria . 

2. Mineral. — China has vast stores 'of undeveloped mineral wealth. 
Her coalfields are among the most extensive and richest in the world, but i 



a tributary of the Hwang-ho, and Chengtu, in Sechwan, are each said to 
have a population of a million inhabitants. 

2. Manchuria has suffered from the consequences of the recent Russo- 
Japanese war. Mukden (200) is the capital. 

3. Mongolia consists mostly of deserts, and is inhabited by nomadic 
Mongols. Maimachin ,**on the Russian frontier, is the most important town. 

4. Dzungaria Kulja. the centre of an exceedingly fertile but thinly 

peopled district, is the chief to^vn. 

11 . 


O 
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5. Eastern Turkestan. — Yarkand and Kashgar , starting places f or 
c aravans crossing the Pamirs, are tlie two most im po rtant town s. 

6. Tibet. — Lhassa, the^ capital, is the resicinnce nf the Dalai T.ama. the 
! high priest of the Buddhists . The outposts of the Tibetan trade with India 
I are Gartok*^and Gyantse.^ 

PEOPLE, EELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT.— The Chinese 
belong to the Mongolian type, of which they are the chief 
representatives. The language is monosyllabic, there being a 
separate character for every root idea, and no inflexions. 


The people are professedly Buddhists by religion, but ‘ ancestor wor- 
ship ’ is universally followed, the moral precepts of Confucius being held in 
high repute. The centre of Buddhism is in Tibet, the Dalai Lama residing 
at Lhassa. There are also about 3 crores of Muhammadans in China, chiefly 
in the east and north-west. (JEducation is held in great esteem, all Govern- 
ment ofiicials being appointed on the results of examinations.^ 

The government is a pure despotism, the Emperor being the head of the 
State and the State religion. The nineteen provinces into which China 
Proper is divided are governed by viceroys, who are mandarins of the 
highest rank. 

KOREA 


Korea is a mountainous peninsula lying between the Yellow 
Sea and the Sea of Japan. It has an area of 86,000 sq. miles 
(compare with Haidarabad State) and a population of about 
10,000,000. It was formerly tributary to China, but the China- 
Japan war of 1894 resulted in the recognition of its independence. 
Russia, anxious to get an outlet on the Pacific in temperate 
latitudes, threatened Japan’s supremacy, and the treaty of 1905, 
drawn up after the Russo-Japanese war, while retaining Korea’s 
independence, recognised the paramount interest of Japan. 
Korea became part of the Japanese Empire in 1910 under the 
name of Chusen . .. 

The people are of the Mongolian race, and follow the same religions as 
the Chinese. 

Se-ul is the capital, and Chemulpo, near the capital, the chief port. 

/ Ginseng (a Government monopoly) is the chief product and export, and 
British manufactured cotton the chief import. 


THE JAPANESE EMPJCR^E 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Japan, or Nippon, as the 
Japanese term it, is an island empire, commencing from the 
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peninsula of Kamchatka in the north, and extending as far as and 
including Formosa in the south. It comprises — 

1. The Kurile Islands, stretching across the entrance to the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 

2. The southern half of the island of Sakhalin, ceded hy the 
treaty of 1905. 

8. The group of islands lying to the east of and enclosing the 
Japan Sea, and comprising the four large islands of Hokkaido 
(Yezo), 36,000 sq. miles ; Honshi u, 87,000 sq. miles ; Kiushiu, 
and SMkqku. 

4. The Hiu-kiu (Lu-chu) Islands, enclosing the Yellow Sea. 

6. Formosa, 13,500 sq. miles, acquired hy Japan from China 
in 1895 . 

6. Kore^, annexed to Japan i n 1910 . 

The Japanese Empire thus stretches over about 28 degrees o£ latitude, 
or nearly 2,000 miles, and has an area (including Korea) of about 247,000 
sq. miles. The population is about 54,000,000, most of whom inhabit the| 
islands of Honshiu (Hondo), Kiushiu, and Shikoku . Hokkaido is inhabited'i 
by a scanty coast population, chiefly engaged in fishing . 

COAST-LINE. — The coast is extensive, with many small 
inlets forming good harbours. The three principal straits are : 
La Perouse Strait, separating Sakhalin from Hokkaido ; Tsugaru 
Strait (Sangar), between Hokkaido and Honshiu ; and Korea 
.Strait, separating Japan from Korea. 

,EELIEF.-^The whole group is very mountainous, most of the 
•peaks being active volcanoes. Fujiyama, the highest, exceeds 
12,000 feet. Owing to the mountainous character of the surface, 
the rivers are useless for navigation, and bring down so much 
debris that they choke up the harbours into which they flow. 

CLIMATE . — Japan extends for nearly 2,000 miles from north- 
to south, and the islands lie in the temperate zone ; they are 
very mountainous in character ; the j)revailing winds blow from 
the Pacific Ocean ; the northern islands are washed by a cold 
current from the Arctic Ocean, and the southern ones by the 
warm Jai)an Current (Kuro Siwq). These facts account for 
the diversity of the climate, generally cold in the north and ' 
..(Warm- in the south. The mountainous backbone, the warm ' 
I Kuro Siwo, and tiie prevailing east vunds render the eastern 
I ccasts warmer and wetter than the western. 


o2 
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PRODTJCTS. — The rich volcanic soil, fche warm summers, 
and the abundant rains render the lowland districts exceedingly 
productive. Omng to the mountainous character of the surface, 

Fig. 80. — Japan: Physical and Political. 
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less than one-third is available for cultivation ; but this is tilled 
with such great care and skill that a dense population (270 to the 
square mile) is supported. 
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B. 


3. Show how the mountains of China mostly start from the Pamir 
Plateau. 

4. Describe the four chief rivers of China. 

1. Why is the climate of the plateau so extreme ? 

2. What are the chief agricultural products of China ? What do you 
know of the ‘ yellow soil ’ and ‘ red soil ’ ? 

3. What districts produce rice, rhubarb, ginseng, tea, bamboo, china- 

clay? f 

/y' 4. What are the ‘ treaty ports ’ ? Give the names and situation of the 
/I principal. 

Give the situation, and say what the following are noted for: — 
Yarkand, Maimachin, Lhassa, Tientsin, Macao, Hainan, Mukden, 
and Se-ul. ^ 

2. Compare the people of China with those of Japan. 

V3. Give the names and situation of the chief Japanese islands. 

Why are the chief seaports of Japan situated on the eastern side of 
the islands ? 

^/D. 1. What are the principal products of Japan, and^.why is the population 
^ ofjthe.southern Jarge islands so dense ? 

9^- ’ 1 / 2 . Give some account of recent changes in Japan. 

3. In what industries do the Japanese excel? Where are they carried 

^ on? 

1 / 4. Account for the variety of climate in different parts of the Japanese 
Empire. 


ASIATIC RUSSIA 

GENEEAL DESCRIPTIOIT. — The whole of Northern Asia, 
■from the shores of the Arctic Ocean to the borders of the Chinese 
Empire, Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey, is under the rule of the 
Czar. Throughout this vast dominion, which embraces more 
kha.n one-third of the continent, the Russians have already become 
the most important element of the population, the two principal 
occupations — agriculture and minin g — being chiefly in their 
hands. The native races are in most cases gradually decreasing ; 
stoc k-rearing on the steppes and unland region s, and the hun. t- 
ing of fur-beari ng an imals in the forest regions, .are their mos t 
Dn pnrtn.r il-. pnrjtmfs. 

Asiatic Eussia is divided into three distinct regions, having an approxi- 
mate area and population as follows : — 

1. Siberia, 5,000,000 sq, miles, 7,050,000 inhabitants. 

2. Eussian Central Asia, 1,325,000 sq. mDes, 9,300,000 inhabitants. 

3. Caucasia, 180,000 sq. mUes, 11,000,000 inhabitants. 
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COAST-LINE. — The north coast is blocked -with ice for most 
of the year, and there is little or no communication with the 
great rivers which flow into the Arctic Ocean. On the east 
coast the large island of Sakhalin is used hv the Bnssin.nR n. 
convict settlement . The most impprts,nt barhnnr is Vladivostok, 
a naval station o n the Sea of Japan, the onl y por t which is open 
for more than half the year. 


1. SIBERIA 


RELIEF. — The surface of Siberia consists of a vast plain in 
the north and west, sloping towards the Arctic Ocean, and of 
tablelands and mountain ranges in the south and east. 

The southern mountain system consists of several ranges 
intersected by river valleys. The principal ranges are the Altai 
(11,000 ft.), Yablonoi, and Stanovoi Mountains. 

Towards the east this system is continued along the peninsula of 
Kamchatka by a lofty range containing many active volcanoes. 

' Between Europe and Asia are the ITral Mountains. 

RIVERS AND LAKES.— The rivers of Siberia, with the 
exception of the Amur, flow into the Arctic Ocean, hence, 
although of great size, they are of small importance commer- 
cially. In addition, the navigation, even of their upper courses, 
is blocked by ice for nearly half the year. There are four great 
rivers : — 


1. The Oh (2,100) rises in the Altai Mountains, and with its great 
tributary t he Irtish *^rains the whole of Western Siberia. 

2. The '^nisei (3,200) rises in the Mongolian Plateau. Its chief feeder, 
the Angam , drains Lake Baikal, the larpestf fresh-water lake in Asia . 

3. The Lena" (3,000) rises near Lake Baikal, and forms an extensive 
delta at its mouth. 

\/4. The Amur (3,000) rises in the Stanovoi Mountains, and flows eastward 
through a fertile region to the Sea of Okhotsk. 

I The Amur, being free from ice for halt the year, is likely to become of greater ] 
/ importance than the other Siberian rivers. - 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The characteristic features 
of the climate of Siberia are dryness and excessive cold. The 
winter lasts for nine months, and during the greater part of the 
year the ground is covered with snow. In the tundras of the 
extreme north the soil is always frozen a little distance below 
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the surface. The excessive cold prevents much evaporation, and 
thus the scanty rainfall which falls during the short, hot summer 
enables good grain crops to be raised in the valleys of the south. 
The range of temperature is most remarkable. Around Yakutsk 
the difference between summer and winter temperature is over 
100°, while in corresponding latitudes on the coast of Norway 
j the difference is not more than 25°. The south-eastern is the 
1 only district where the rainfall is abundant. 

PRODUCTS. — In the southern region good crops of grain, e specially 
wheat , are raised. PnrsaretEe’most important product of the forest 
region ; while fossil ivory is obtained from the desolate tundras. On the 
steppes and upland regions, large herds of horses, fat-tailed sheep, and 
camels are reared, i Siberia is also rich in mineral s, of which gold is the 
most important .) (The chief goldfields are situated in Eastern Siberia.^ 
Silver, graphite, iron, lead, copper, and coal are widely distributed, but are 
not worked to any great extent. 

Means of Communication and Towns. — The rivers are available for 
trafilo only in summer. A railway now runs across Siberia from Ekaterin- 
burg to Vladivostok and Port Arthur . 

Irkutsk is the capital of Eastern Siberia, and Omsk of Western Siberia. 

I Kiakhta is a town with important trans-frontier trade with China, the 
’ tea, silk, &c., of that country being exchanged for the ivory, furs, Ac., of 
' Siberia. 


2. ET7SSIAN CENTEAI ASIA 

POSITION. — This large district extends from the Caspian Sea 
westwards to the frontiers of the Chinese Empire, and from 
Persia and Afghanistan northwards to the .neighbourhood of 
Omsk. 

BELIEF. — .The surface of Eussian Central Asia consists of 
an elevated region in the south-east, and a lowland plain, 
sloping towards the depression occupied by the Caspian Sea, 
The highland region rises in the east to the Pamir Plateau and 
the Tian-shan Mountains, some of the peaks being 25,000 ft. 
high. The lowlands, consisting mostly of desert steppes, con- 
tain the largest depressed area in the world the Caspian Sea, 
which occupies the lowest part, being 84 ft. below the level of 
the Black Sea. Numerous salt lakes, of which the Caspian Sea, 
the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkhash are the largest, are distri- 
buted over this plain. 
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These salt lakes may be regarded as the remnants o£ the vast inland 
sea which formerly communicated with the Black Sea on one side and the 
Arctic Ocean on the other. 

CLIMATE, PRODTTCTS, AND PEOPLE.— The cHmate is, 
on the -whole, exceedingly dry. In some parts of the western 
steppes rain sometimes does not fall for several years. The 
summers are very hot, -while the winters are intensely cold. 

(^The melting of the snow and the slight rainfall on the Tian-shan 


Fig. 81. — Central Asiatic Eussia, 



feed the rivers, which supply the water for irrigation, }ivithout 
which cultivation would not he possible. 

Agriculture is carried on in the valleys of the south-east and 
by the river courses. Grain crops and fruits of excellent quality 
are produced. Cotton is the most important commercial produ ct, 
and is largely cultivated by the ITsbegs^'of Ediiva and Bokhara . 
The Kirghiz of the northern and the Turkomans of the southern 
steppes res.r -gr eat numbers of JnmsesL-c attle. sheep, and camels . 
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RIVEES AUD TOWN’S. — The rivers all drain inland ; some 
into salt lakes, while others are dried up in the desert. The 
towns are the centres of cultivated oases, and depend upon the 
rivers for their water-supply. 

1. The Amu (1,500) rises in the Pamir , gupp lies the dependent States of 
Bokhara and Khiva -witS" water for irrigation, and flows into th e sonther n 
e nd of the Sea of Aral . Ehi va is a small town, only impor ta nt as th e 
[ centre of a cotton-producing district. 

2. ^le streams which supply the oases of Samarkand, Bokhara, and 
Merv with the water on which their fertility depends, formerly drained into 
the Amu, but are now dried up in the desert. 

3. The Sir (1,350) rises in the Tian-shan, and flows into the northern 
end of the Sea of Aral. Khokand 1541 is an important trading centre, and 
Tashkent 11211. t he largest town in the district , i s the centre of th e 
Eussi an administration. 

4. The Hi drains a fertile valley and flows into Lake Balkhash. 

The most important means of communication i s the Tr ans-Caspian 
Railymy, which extends from the Caspian to within a short distance of 
Chinese territory. 

3. CAUCASIA AND ARMENIA 

POSITION. — Caucasia consists of the neck of land lying 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, and including the regions 
lying immediately north and south of the great Caucasus Range. 

RELIEE. — The surface consists of — 

1. The Northern Steppes, a continuation of Southern Russia 
as far as the Caucasus Mountains. 

2. The Caucasus Mountains, of which t he highest peak is 
TVI hunt Elhnrz. 18.000 f t. Near its centre, the range is cut into 
two parts by the Gorge of Dariel, through which road communica- 
tion from north to south is maintained. 

3. The Armenian Plateau. — The highest peak. Mount Ararat, 
is situated at the junction of the Russian, Turkish, and Persian 
Empires. 

CLIMATE, PRODUCTS, AND PEOPLE.— North of the 
mountains (Cis-Caucasia) the climate is dry and cold. Good 
crops of cereals can be raised wherever water is procurable. A 
considerable portion of this district is only inhabited by nomadic 
Tartar tribes. The settled inhabitants are chiefly Russians. The 
southern side of the mountains is warm, abundant rains fall, on 
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the portion facing the Black Sea, and the vegetation of this 
district is therefore most luxuriant, fruits of various kinds, 
especially grapes and stone fruits, grovung in great nerfection. 
The Armenian Plateau is much colder and drier, and the people 
are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits. 

The chief products of this region are the minerals. Petrol p.utc 
is the most important ; v ast quantities are sent from Baku, both 
by ships on. the Oasp ian and by .rail to Batnm, TChence it is shippe d 
to other countries . (.Eich deposits of manganese, copper, iron, 
coal, and salt also exist.) 

The valleys of the Caucasus are inhabited by a number of tribes, of whom 
ibp Rp.nrp-iRTm-nf t. he Kur Valley are the. ■mnRtiurpnrJ.fln t. The Armenians of 
the south are the great traders of the surrounding districts and profess an 
ancient form of Christianity. 

TOWNS. — Tiflis (ICO), the capital, stands at jthe southern end of the high 
road through the Gorge of Dariel, and midway along the line of rail 
between the Caspian and Black Seas. It is therefore tui_ important trading 
centre. 

Bakn (112), the centre of the petroleum trade, is at the Caspian end of 
this railway line, and Saturn , t he port from which the oil is exporte d, at the 
Black Sea end. 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. Give the approximate area and population of the three great divisions 

of Asiatic Russia. 

2. Describe the surface of Siberia. 

3. Account for the extreme coldness and dryness of the climate of Siberia. 

4. Mention the great rivers of Siberia. State where they rise, and 

indicate the extent of their basins. 

B. I. What are the principal products of — (1) the steppes, (2) the forests, 

(3) the southern valleys, (4) the tundras ? 

2. Describe the railway systems of Asiatic Russia. 

3. Give the situation, and say what you can of Kiakhta, Irkutsk, Omsk, 

Lake Baikal, Ekaterinburg, 

4. How would you account for the numerous salt lakes of Russian Central 

Asia ? Name the chief. 

C. 1. Why is the district east of the Caspian extremely dry ? 

2. Where do the rivers originate which flow into the Sea of Aral ? 

3. Where and how is agriculture carried on in Russian Central Asia, 

and what are the chief centres ? 

4. Describe the surface of Caucasia. 

D. 1. Where are~(l) the vegetable, (2) the mineral products of Caucasia 

most abundant? 
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2. Describe the most important means of communication in Caucasia 

and Eussian Central Asia. 

3. "Why are the following important :—Batum, Baku, the Gorge of 

Dariel, Tiflis, Tashkent? 

4. Where are the following peoples found: — Kirghiz, Armenians, 

Georgians, Usbegs, Turkomans ? 


ASIATIC TURKEY 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION.— The Turkish Empii-e in Asia 
includes Asia Minor, part of Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
the portions of Arabia bordering the shores of the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, 

In the south and west the nomadic Arabs and Kurds are, in 
many eases, almost independent of the Sultan. The neglect of 
irrigation works, and the apathy and misrule of the Tmhs have 
caused many districts once well cultivated and densely peopled 
to become barren wastes, roamed over by a scanty population of 
wandering tribes. 

The whole country possesses great historical interest. Syria 
was the seat of the ancient Jewish and Syrian monarchies, wMle 
Mesopotamia was the centre of the mighty Assju’ian, Babylonian, 
Persian, and Arabian Empires when at the height of their power, 
Nineveh, Babylon, Sidon, Tyre, Ephesus, and many other cities, 
once famous, are no longer inhabited, while several existing cities 
have greatly declined from their former prosperity. 

AREA. — The area is nearly 695,000 sq. miles. 

COAST-LINE. — The coasts of the Black Sea and Syria are 
comparatively unbroken, with few good harbours. The west 
coast of Asia Minor is more broken, and is studded with numerous 
fertile islands of great beauty. 

Cape Baba is the most westerly point of Asia, and the Gulf of 
Smyrna is the most important opening. 

The island of Cyprus has been under British administration since 1878. 
Nicosia is the capital and Larnaca the chief port. Wine, corn, and cotton 
are among its chief products. 

RELIEF. — The physical regions of Asiatic Turkey are — 

1. The lowland plain of Mesopotamia, which is continued 
southward along the western shores of the Persian Gulf. Meso- 
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potamia was once one of the most fertile and populous districts of 
the world, hut now, owing to the neglect of the irrigation works, 
it is very little cultivated, and possesses a scanty population 
depending chiefly upon the produce of their flocks and herds. 

2. A highland region, consisting of the Plateaux of Asia 
Minor, part of Armenia, and Syria. The plateau of Asia Minor 
is bordered by mountains on the north and south. Towards the 
west vaUeys of great beauty and fertihty open towards the .^gean 


Fig. 82. — Asiatic Torket: Physical and Political;, 



Sea. The centre of the plateau is occupied by an extensive salt 
steppe, containing many salt lakes. The Taurus Mountains on 
the south rise to a height of 13,000 ft. 

The Armenian Plateau is more elevated than that of Asia- 
Minor, and is crossed by mountain ranges, the highest point of 
which is Mount Ararat, 17,000 ft. 

In Syria two parallel mountain chains, Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, 10,000 ft. high, trend southwards, and are continued 
through Palestine to the mountains of Sinai and Xrabia. Between 
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these ranges is a trough, the southern part of which forms the 
most remarkable depression in the world, the Valley of the 
Jordan. In the lowest part of this depression lies the IDead Sea, 
the surface of which is nearly 1,300 ft. below that of the Mediter- 
ranean. The eastern portion of Syria is a sandy desert extending 
into Arabia. 

The Bed Sea coast-strip consists of a narrow plain, backed by 
a range of low mountains which form the edge of the Arabian 
tableland. (See under Arabia, page 212.) 

BIVEBS. — The position of the mountains and the deficient 
rainfall cause the country to he poorly supplied with navigable 
rivers. The chief are ; — 

1. The Euphrates (1,800) and Tigris (1,100). Both rise in Armenia, flow 
through Mesopotamia, and after uniting in one stream, the Shat-el-Arah, 
enter the Persian Gulf. 

2. The chief river draining into the Black Sea is the Kizil Irmak, and 

3. Of those draining into the Mediterranean, the chief is the Orontes. 

■ .j_ '’4. A large part of Turkey in Asia drains inland. In Armenia, lake Yan 
receives the drainage of a beautiful basin, and in Asia Minor many streams 
flow into salt lakes. In Syria the Abana rises in the Lebanon Mountains, 
and after supplying the fertUe oasis of Damascus drains into a shallow lake. 
The Jordan rises in Mount Hermon, flows through the Sea of Galilee, and 
empties itself into the Dead Sea, an intensely salt lake about 50 miles in 
length. 

CLIMATE, — The climate is exceedingly varied. On the 
plateaux of Asia Minor and Armenia the winters are severe, and 
the summers excessively' hot. In Syria and Mesopotamia the 
winters are mild, while the summers are exceedingly sultry, the 
hot vinds from the desert scorching up the vegetation. The 
rainfall is very deficient on the plateaux, hut abundant on the 
Black Sea coasts and parts of the Lebanon Eange. 

PEOLUCTS. — The districts bordering on the Black Sea have a dense 
vegetation, forests clothe the mountain sides, and a great variety of fruit 
trees grow in abundance. 

The valleys near the Mediterranean are exceedingly fertile. "Wheat, 
barley, sesame (for oil), valonia (acorn cups used for dyeing, Ac.), opium, 
raisins, figs, olives, gums, and cotton, are important exports ; silk is a 
thriving industry on the Lebanons and at Brussa; tobacco at Latakieh. 
JaSa is noted for oranges, and excellent sponges are obtained from the 
Mediterranean coast. Erom the plateau the wool of the fat-tailed sheep, 
the mohair of the Angora goat, and carpets, are exported. Mesopotamia 
produces excellent dates. 
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Means of Communication and Towns. — The bulk of the traflSc is still 
conveyed by camel caravans, but these' are being gradually replaced by 
railways financed by German capital . 

The Tigris and Euphrates are important highways. Large steamers can 
reach Basra, and thence goods are carried by smaller craft for hundreds of 
miles, as far as the edge of the Armenian Plateau. 

Smyrna f 2001. the most populous town in Asiatic Turkey, is a place of 
great trade and a railway centre. It possesses a fine harbour. 

Beirut is the chief port in Syria. . 

Damascus (260), the capital of Syria, is situated on a fertile oasis, and is 
one of the oldest cities in the world. 

Jerusalem, which is connected by railway with its port, Jaffa, is a city 
sacred to Christian, Jew, and Muhammadan. 

Baghdad (145), once the capital of the Arabian Empire, is still the largest 
town in Mesopotamia and a river port with considerable trade. 

PEOPLE. — The population of Asiatic Turkey is estimated at 24 millions. 
The Turks form the bulk of the inhabitants of Asia Minor, and are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. Arabs are most numerous in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. Greeks are an important part of the population of the western 
towns and islands, where they have monopolised the trade and the learned 
professions. Armenians, in a like manner, are the traders of the eastern 
districts. The warlike Kurds are numerous on the eastern boundary. 
These, with many other peoples, Syrians, Turkomans, Circassians, Jews, &c., 
make up the mixed population under Turkish rule. The Turks, Arabs, 
Kurds, Turkomans, Circassians, &c., are Muhammadans. , The Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians are Christians. 


ABABIA 

GEFERAL EESCRIPTIOH'. — Arabia is a compact country 
situated at the south-western corner of Asia, and separated from 
Africa by the long and narrow Eed Bea", whicF Tor 1,800 miles 
washes its western shores. Its coast-hne is uniformly unbroken; 
its surface is mostly desert ; its climate is uniformly dry, and, 
except in a few highland districts, exceedingly hot ; its products 
vary but little throughout ; and its people, the Arabs, are all of 
the Semitic race, and foUow the Muhammadan religion. It is|, 
the largest peninsula in the world, haTng an area of about; 
1,000,000 sq. miles ; while its population is estimated at not morej 
than 5,000,000. 

COAST. — There are but few good harbours, and the Eed Sea 
coast abounds in dangerous coral reefs. The most important 
features are : — The rocky Peninsula of Sinai, between the Gulfs 
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of Suez and Akabah. ; ijhe Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, connecting 
the Bed Sea with the Gulf of Aden ; J and the Strait of Ormuz, 
which unites the Persian Gulf with the GuK of Oman. The only 
islands of note are Perim , which commands the entrance to th e 
Bed S ea ; and the Bahrein Islands, t he centre of the pearl fishe ry 
of the Persip.n finlf. 


Fig. 83. — Map of Arabia. 



BELIEF. — The surface consists of an extensive plateau 
sloping towards the east, with narrow lowland strips on the 
shores of -the Bed Sea and Persian Gulf. On the western side 
of the plateau the mountains follow the coast-Une, rising in the 
peninsula of Sinai to a height of 9,000 ft. In the interior the 
•district of Nejd contains many fertile oases ; the rest is com- 
paratively unknown desert. 

CLIMATE. — The' position of Arabia in the tropical latitudes 
of low pressure, in wMch also lie the Sahara, the desert regions 
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of Persia, Baluchistan, Sindh, and Eajputana, together with the 
fact that the prevalent winds are from the land, account for the 
extreme drjness and lieat of Arabia. The whole peninsula is 
a nearly rainless district ; even in the highlands of Yemen and 
Ornan, which receive moisture from the Indian Ocean, the rain- 
fall is slight, and often long periods of drought occur. There . 
are no rivers ; t he wadiesror watercourses, are dry for most of the ^ 
year, and when dry the wells which occur along their courses, : 
and the reservoirs in which the water is stored up, are the only ' 
means of supply. 

PEODTJCTS. — The people of the interior are mainly engaged in pastoral 
pursuits, anddsheep, goats, asses, camels, and horses^form their chief 
wealth. The date-palm is the most valuable tree. Agriculture is carried 
on in the valleys and coast-strips. Among the productions are durrah . a 
kind of millet, tobac co, excellent fruits, c offee in Yemen , cotton in Oman , 
and aromatic plants chiefly in the south and west, such as franMhcense, 
myrrh, balsam, gum, &c. 

The Arabs are keen traders. Before the arrival of Europeans they 
monopolised the sea-trade of the Indian Ocean, and their descendants are 
still found in many parts of the East. 

DIVISIONS AND TOWNS.— Arabia may be divided politi- 
cally into four parts, under Turkish, Egyptian, English, and 
native rule respectively. 

1. Turkish, — The provinces of Hejaz (Land of the ^Pilgrimage) and 
Yemen on the Bed Sea, and El Haza on the Persian GulL are under Turkish 
administration. The principal towns are the sacred cities of Mecca, the 
I nrthplace of iSTubnTnmn d. and Medina, the nlace of his hnrinl. Every 
spring multitudes of pilgrims from all parts of the Muhammadan world 
visit these towns — some by sea to Jedda, the port o f Mpcca'. others by the 
great pilgrimage and trade routes from Damascus and Baghdad.^ The 
largest town in Yemen is Sana (50), situated in a fertile valley and the 
residence of a powerful emir.^l 

2. Egyptian. — The Peninsula of Sinai is under Egyptian rule. 

3. English. — The Island of Perim, and the fortified port of Aden, with j 
the surrounding district, belong to England. Aden possesseFah excellen t I 
harbour, and is a. nlace of great commercial impnrtfince. 

4. Native. — The Arabs may be divided into the settled population of the 
towns and villages and the nomad Bedouins of the desert. Each tribe is 
under a sheikh, and a confederacy of several tribes often acknowledge the 
supremacy of an emir. The most powerful native state is Oman, the 
capital of which is Maskat fflOk the largest town in Arabia . 


II. 


P 
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EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. What is the extent of the Turkish dominions in Asia ? Name the four 

principal portions. 

2. Account for the inland drainage of Asia Minor. What mountains 

border the plateau ? 

3. Describe the river system of Mesopotamia. 

4. How do the Lebanon Mountains affect the climate of Syria ? 

B. 1. Account for the fertility of the western valleys of Asia IMinor, the 

Black Sea coast district, and the oasis of Damascus. 

2. Give the situation of the chief ports of Asiatic Turkey, and say what 

exports would be likely to be sent from them. 

3. Name the chief races inhabiting Turkey in Asia, and mention the 

districts which they respectively inhabit. 

4. What do you know of the Dead Sea, Lake Van, Smyrna, Nineveh, 

Basra, the Kurds, 

C. 1. Describe the surface and the inhabitants of Arabia. 

■ *^ 2 . Mention the chief points of interest in a coasting voyage from Suez 
to Maskat. 

3. What are the chief products of Arabia ? 

4. Describe the political divisions of Arabia, and mention the chief 

towns in each. 


IRAITIA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — ^Physically, the area between 

( the Indus on the east and the Tigris on the west, and the basins 
of the Caspian and Aral Seas on the north, and the Arabian Sea 
on the south, form one geographical region, consisting of an 
extensive tableland known as Irania, and divided politically into 
the countries of Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. The last 
named has already been dealt "with as a part of the Indian 
Empire. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA^s^The plateau is bounded on all 
sides by its mountainous wall, and ias the sea — the Arabian Sea, 
the Gulf of Oman, and the Persian Gulf — on the south. The 
Caspian Sea bounds the plateau on the north-west. The area is 
about a million square miles, of which 628,000 sq. miles belong 
, to Persia and 215,000 sq. miles to Afghanistan. 

•,/ RELIEF. — The direction of the ranges which border and 
cross the plateau is from east to west, except on its eastern edge, 
where the Sulaiman and Hala Mountains run longitudinally. 
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The northern range is a continuation of the Himalayas, attaining 
a height of 25,000 ft. in the Hindu Kush at its eastern end, and 
of 19,000 ft. in the Elhurz Mountains at its western end. 

An extensive depression crosses the plateau from north-west 
to south-east near t^ centre. Sandy deserts, alternating vdth 
salt marshes (kavirs^ cover its surface. The northern part of 
the depression is occupied by the Great Salt Desert of Elhorassan. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.— The plateau of Irania lies a 
little to the north of the Tropic of Cancer, and, hke Arabia and 
the Sahara, is situated in the vicinity of the belt of low pressure 
and small rainfall. It is also outside the monsoon region. The 
climate is therefore exceedingly dry, and this accoimts largely for 
the extremes of heat in the lowland districts and cold in the 
highlands. 

The only part of the plateau which has a really good rainfall 
is the. ,north-west, where the vegetation is of almost tropical 
luxuriance. The monsoon winds deflected by the Himalayas 
penetrate into Afghanistan, and falls of snow in that country are 
frequent in winter. 

DRAINAGE. — The relief accounts for the direction of the 
drainage, and the climate for its meagreness. The rivers are few 
and scantily supplied vith water, and were it not for the melting 
of the snows on the lofty mountain ranges, a much greater part, 
of the country would be desert. Only a small part of the plateau ' 
drains to the ocean, the greater part draining inland into salt 
lakes or swamps, 

1. Oceanic drainage. — The Ka,run. which joins the Shat-el - 
Arn.b ^ is tha-onlv-Bavigable river ; the Kabul, from Afghanistan, 
joins the Indus. 

2. Inland drainage. — The best- watered part ' of the plateau is 
Afghanistan. The Oxus forms .^e boundary for some distance 
on the north. The Merghab and the Heri Rud ^drain into 
Turkestan, and the Helmandu nt o Hamun Swamp . In the north- 
west the Sefid Rud and the Atrek drain into the Caspian Sea. 

IRRIGATION. — The scantiness of the rainfall, and the small 
number of rivers render irrigation absolutely necessary over a 
large part of the plateau. The method adopted is similar to 
that in vogue in Baluchidan. Water is carried underground in 
tunnels called karezes. sometimes for considerable distances. 
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/These are tapped at intervals by means of wells, by which the water 
/ is brought to the surface. The karezes are usually but a small 
distance below the surface. 

PEODtrCTS. — "What few products are grown are tropical in character — 
rice, cotton, suga r. &c. ; on the uplands wheat and harley are grown. 
Fruits ripen to perfection and are found in great variety. Grapes ar e 
ciLltjvg jgd,in_Persia, the wine o f Shiraz heing well known. The asafetida 
plant grows in Afghanistan, the drug being exported. 

Sheep, goats, two-humped camels, and horses form the chief wealth of 
the nomadic tribes of the highland regions. 


Fig; 84. — Iuania: Phtsicai and Political. 



PERSIA. — ^People. — The estimated population is about 05 mil- 
lions, or about 15 to the square mile. The people are Muham- 
m,adans, almost entirely of the Shiah sect. The Persians are 
courteous in manners, and have more cultivated tastes than the 
majority of Eastern people. 

Government. — Persia has recently secured representative government, the 
Shah being the president of a Legislative Assembly. 
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Means of Communication' and Towns.— EaDways are practicaUy non- 
existent, the Karun is the only navigable river, and the roads are few and 
badly made. Transport is therefore difficult and trade backward. 

• Teheran (280,000), the capital, is situated towards the south of the Elburz 
Mountains. Tabriz (200), near Lake TJramia, is the great trading centre of 
the traffic between Persia and the Black Sea port of Trebizond.^ M ^pl^cd is 
the principal trading centre in north-east Persia. It is regarded by Shiahs 
as a sacred city.^ Ispahan, a former capital, is situated in a fertile valley 
south of Teheran. Farther south is Shira z, noted for its wine. The trade 
of the Persian Gulf _ is increasing. The principal ^rts are Eandar^Abbas, 
a nd Bushire . 

AFGHANISTAN. — ^People. — The population is from 4^ to 
5 millions, who are nearly all Sunni Muhammadans. The moun- 
tainous character of the country has caused the people to be 
broken up into tribes or clans, who do not always live peaceably 
together. The Afghans are a brave, warlike people. 

GOVERNMENT. — Despotic — under t he A mi r of Kabul, who 
is, however, assisted in the government by his relatives and by 
other officials. 

Means of Communication and Towns. — Trade in Afghanistan is carried 
on by road. Three important towns command the gi'eat military and trade 
routes between India and the 'West. Kabul (70k the canital. carries on con- 
s iderable trade with India by the Khaibar and Kurram Passes to Peshawar and 
Dera Ismail Khan. Kandahar, the chief town in Routhern Afgbnnistnu. i s 
i mw nearly connected with India by the railway which runs through the 
Bolan Pass. Herat, situated in the fertile valley of the Heri Bud, is the 
most important town of Western Afghanistan. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Describe the mountain system of Irania. 

2. Show how the mountains affect the climate of Persia. 

3. What are the principal articles exported from Persia, and say where 

they are produced? 

4. How is agriculture carried on ? Name the most fertile districts. 

B. 1. 'Wliat are the political divisions of Irania, and how is the government 

carried on? 

2. Describe the inland drainage of Irania. 

3. What are the chief roads between Persia and India ? 

4. Give the situation of Bushire, Herat, Kandahar, the Great Salt 

Desert of Khorassan, Shiraz. 
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EHEOPB 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Europe is, with the exception 
of Australia, the smallest of the great land masses of the globe, 
but it is exceeded only by Asia in population, and it is first in 
the civilisation and influence of its inhabitants. 

Being situated almost entirely in the temperate zone, and 
having generally a rainfall sufficient for agriculture, the soil, 
mostly fertile naturally, has been made very productive by the 
energy and skill of the people. The abundance of mineral wealth 
• and the inventiveness of Europeans have caused Europe to be the 
chief workshop of the world, and vast quantities of manufactured 
goods are exchanged for the productions of other continents. 
The position of Europe in the heart of the land mass of the 
Northern Hemisphere, and the irregularity of its coast-line, 
enable this exchange of commodities to be carried on with 
ease. The ancestors of the great bulk of the people of Europe 
came originally from Asia, but various causes have been acting 
during very many centuries to produce great difiierences in their 
appearance, language, and character as compared with those of 
kindred stock now resident in Asia. 

BOUNDARIES. — Europe is continuous with Asia on the east 
and south-east, the Ural River and a line running near the Ural 
Mountains separating the European and Asiatic provinces of the 
Russian Empire, and an irregular line between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, which corresponds for some distance with a tributary 
of the River- Kur, dividing Russia in Europe from Persia and 
Tm-key in Asia south of the Caucasus Mountains. 

On the north and west Europe is bounded by the Arctic and. 
Atlantic Oceans, and on the south by the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, 

COAST-LINE, — Europe has a more broken coast-line than 
any other continent. Great openings running far into the land 
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wash the shores of several extensive peninsulas, and causa tho 
length of coast to be very great in proportion to the area. All 
the coasts are broken by river mouths or other openings ; but 
the western projections of the British Isles, France, and Spain, 
and the whole of the coast of Norway, are remarkable for their 
very numerous openings. The northern and western coasts are 
mostly high and rocky, except the stretch of very low coast from 
the Skaw, in Denmark, to the coast of France. The part of this 
coast which borders Holland is even below the sea-level. The 
northern shores of the Mediterranean in Spain and Italy are low, 
except at the headlands ; but the eastern shores in Greece and 
Turkey are high and bold. 

The neighbourhood of the ocean in all Central and IVestern 
Europe has had the effect of (a) causing the climate to come 
under the moderating influence of the sea, being subject to less 
extremes of temperature than other parts of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere in corresponding latitudes ; (b) making the inhabitants 
take the foremost place in navigation, exploration of distant 
lands, and in commerce. 

The coastline of Europe may be studied in connection with 
the great oceans and seas which wash its shores. 

(a) The Arctic Coast. — The northern coast of Russia is low 
and mirshy —a continuation of the Siberian tundras. The only 
opening of importance is the White Sea, on which stands 
Archangel, a convenient port for the export of the forest products 
of Russia. Trade can, however, be carried on for only half the 
year, as the White Sea is frozen over all through the winter. 

(b) The Atlantic Coast. — Rounding North Cape, the most 
northerly point of the mainland of Europe, the Scandinavian 
coast is found to be high and rocky, and broken by innumerable 
fiords, many of which penetrate between high and steep banks 
far into the land. The largest of these openings is frondhjem 
Fiord, with Troudhjem, an ancient capital of Norway, standing 
upon it. The broken nature of the coast is also seen in the 
thousands of islands with which it is fringed, the most important 
being the Lofoten Group, lying within the Arctic Circle. The 
channels between the islands and the coast are protected from 
wind and storm, and under the warming influence of the Gulf 
Stream Drift, are never frozen ; they conseq^uently pronde most 
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important highways of communication between the different 
parts of Norway. There are many towns and villages along the 
coast, but the only ports of importance are Hammerfest . the 
most northerly town in Europe, and Bergen, a fishing port. The 
whole of the Norwegian coast is renowned for its great natural 
beauty, and it is visited annually by large numbers of tourists. 

Near Bergen the North Sea is entered, which is bounded west- 
wards by the British Islands. Except near the coast of Norway, 
where the mountains shelve steeply into the sea, the North Sea 
is everywhere shallow. It has also numerous hanks and is there- 
fore an important fishing ground, giving occupation to thousands 
of people in the fishing towns and villages of the countries 
which lie along its shores. 

Rounding the Naze, the termination southwards of the 
Scandinavian Mountains, and passing through the Skager Rack, 
the Kattegat, and the Sound, tbe Baltic Sea is reached. The 
Baltic is the great inland sea of Northern Europe. It is shallow 
like the North Sea, it receives the waters of several rivers, and 
owing to its latitude there is very little evaporation. Its waters 
are consequently not very salt, and its current constantly flows 
outwards towards the Atlantic. It is practically tideless, and 
the numerous rivers therefore form deltas at their mouths, and 
the low shores are fringed with lagoons. The Baltic Sea has 
three great arms, the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, 
which are frozen for several weeks every year. The Gulf of 
Finland receives the drainage of the great lake system of Northern 
Russia. Commercially, the Baltic Sea, especially at its eastern 
end, suffers from the severe winter, which causes it to be covered 
with ice for several weeks. Consequently the ports of St. Peters- 
burg, Riga and Danzig are at a disadvantage compared with 
those further west. Stettin is the port of Berlin, and Kiel is 
connected by canal with the North Sea. The maritime capitals 
of Norway and Denmark, Christiania and Copenhagen, stand on 
the straits between the two peninsulas. 

The coast of Europe continues low from Denmark to the 
head of the Bay of Biscay, except in the north-west of France, 
w’here there are chalk cliffs similar to those of Great Britain on 
the other side of the English Channel. In Holland, the shores 
are actually below sea-level, and dykes have been constructed to 
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Iceep out the sea. The Zuyder Zee is an example of the encroach- 
ment of the sea, a long chain of islands still shomng the posi- 
tion of the former coasthne. The nortih--\vest of France consists 
of two bends with three promontories — Cape Gris Nez at the 
point nearest England, Cape de la Hague, and Cape TTshant. In 
the second bend lie the Channel Islands, belonging to Great 
Britain, a favourite resort of those seeking a mild climate. The' 
coast of Brittanj’- is rocky, with many indentations, hut further 
south it is low and sandy. Here strong currents have deposited 
immense quantities of sand, which has been buUt by the tides 
and vunds into a long line of sand dunes. The sand has also 
drifted inland and covered parts of the flat country immediately 
behind. This district is known as the Landes. 

The Atlantic shores of Spain are generally mountainous and 
bold, the mountain ranges which cross the peninsula terminating 
in Capes Ortegal, Finisterre, Roca (the most westerly point), 
St. Vincent and Trafalgar. 

. (c) The Mediterranean Shores. — The Mediterranean is the 
largest and most important inland sea in the world. The great 
civihsations of Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece and Eome sprang up' 
round its shores, and the command of the Mediterranean Sea 
has had a large influence on European history. It has always 
been a great highway of trade, and since the opening of the 
Suez Canal the commerce between the East and Europe has 
also passed along this route, increasing the importance of such 
seaports as Marseilles, Genoa, and Trieste. 

The Mediterranean Sea is divided into two distinct parts by 
the island of Sicily, and a submarine ridge, of which an elevated 
portion rises, above sea level in the islands of Malta, Gozo, and 
Cnmino . and which connects with the Atlas Mountains of 
Northern Africa in Cape Blanco. 

The western Mediterranean is entered from the Atlantic 
Ocean by the Strait of Gibraltar, flanked on the European side 
by the rock fortress, which has belonged to Great Britain for 
over 200 years, and which is one of the most important strategical 
positions in the world. From Gibraltar to Sicily the Mediter- 
ranean Sea has a mountainous background, sloping down to 
narrow coast plains. Here and there the mountains come down 
abruptly to the sea, ending in promontories. Two bends occur 
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in the north — the Gulf of Li ons, renowned for its storms, and 
the Gulf o f Genoa , sheltered by the Alps from the north winds, 
and possessing a delightful climate. This coast is known as 
the Riviera. Important islands lie in the western Mediterra- 
nean — the Balearic Islands belongmg to Spain, Corsica to 
France, and Sardinia to Italy. The two latter are separated by 
-the Strait of Bonifacio. 

The eastern Mediterranean is reached either by , the open 
sea between the coasts of Sicily and Africa, or by the Strait of 
Messina between Italy and Sicily. This sea has two great 
arms — the Adriatic Sea, forming a depression between -the 
Apennines and the Dinaric Alps, and the ^gean Sea between 
the highlands of Greece and Asia Minor. The western shores 
of the Adriatic are remarkably unbroken, but the Austrian coast 
has many inlets and islands. The chief ports are Brindisi 
(which rose into importance as the European terminus of the 
overland route to India), Venice (formerly a great trade mart and 
distributing centre for the productions of the Levant), and 
Trieste, the chief port of Austria. 

The coast of the Balkan peninsula is much indented — the 
longest opening — the Gulf of Corinth — almost converting the 
peninsula of Morea nito an island. The Ionian Sea on the west 
and the .ffigean Sea on the east are studded with islands — those- 
in the ^gean Sea being known as the Archipelago. 

Three inland seas complete the coast of Europe on the south. 
Passing through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora is entered, 
which again connects with the Black Sea by the Bosporus. 
Both these straits are important as commanding the direct trade 
route for the whole of Southern Russia, so they are strongly 
fortified. The Sea of Azoi is connected with the Black Sea by 
the Strait of Kertch and bounded westward by the Crimea 
Peninsula. The farther we get from the klediterranean the less 
temperate becomes the climate, and Odessa, the chief port in the 
south of Russia, is frozen for a part of the w'inter. 

All the seas on the south of Europe are, like the Baltic,' 
tideless, and' many of the rivers form deltas at their mouths. 

RELIEF. — Europe is, correctly spealdng, not a separate con- 
tinent, but is the extension westward of the great land mass of 
which Asia is the main portion, and to which it is very similar 
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in physical structure. The greatest width of the actual unbroken 
land surface of Europe is at the junction, with Asia, and the 
continent gradually narrows towards the west until it ends in 
the Spanish Peninsula. 

The land surface falls into three natural divisions : — 

(a) The Great Plain. — an extension westward of the Great 
Northern Plain of Asia — embracing all Eussia, and extending 
through Northern Germany to Prance. 

(b) The Mountain System of the centre and south — a con- 
tinuation of the highland system of Asia — extending from the 
Black Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. 

(c) The mountainous edge of the continent on the north, 
which comprises Scandinavia and the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Great European Plain includes more than half the 
surface of Europe, and is remarkably level. In Eussia it has a 
very gentle slope to all the bordering seas, and the Eussian rivers 
radiate from the central portion ; hut in Germany and France 
the slope is to the north-west, and hence the rivers of those 
countries have a general direction to the north-west. 

MOUNTAINS. — As in Asia, the mountain system extends 
from east to west. The Alps form the centre of the system, and, 
like the Himalayas, they are not a single chain but a series of 
ranges, varying in length from 450 to 800 miles, and in width 
from 30 to 150 miles. From the eastern end of the Alps, the 
Dinaric Alps skirt the Adriatic Sea into Turkey, where they 
turn eastwards as the Balkans. Prom this range spurs extend 
east and south over the Balkan Peninsula, the chief being the 
Ehodope Mountains, which run towards the Bosporus, and the 
Pindus Eange, which goes south into Greece. Another spur 
runs northward to the Iron Gate of the Danube, which is con- 
tinued beyond the river as the Transylvanian Alps, and the 
Carpathian Mountains, which sweep round in a great curve, 
encircling the Plain of Hungary, and bounding the WaEachian 
Plain on the north. The Carpathians connect again with the 
Alps by the Sudetes Mountains and the Plateaux of Bohemia 
and Bavaria. 

The western end of the Alps is continued northwards as the 
Jura and Vosges Mountains, and the Highlands of South 
Germany.- They also sweep round to the south as the Apennine 
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Range, which encloses the Plain of Lombardy in the north of 
Italy (cf. the Indo-Gangetie Plain of North Inia), and traverses 
the whole length of Italy and Sicily. This range has two active 
volcanoes — Y esnvius, near Naples, and Etna, in Sicily. 

In France, the deeply-cut valley of the Rhone ivides the 
French Highlands from the Alps, but the northern portion of 
the Highlands — the Plateau of Langres — connects with the 
Vosges Mountains, and thus with the main system. The 
Cevennes Mountains in the south of France meet -the lower 
slopes of the Pyrenees, which form the northern wall of the 
Iberian Plateau. 

TEE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN EUROPE.— The main 
ridge runs near the Atlantic coast of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and is the highest part of a plateau, which presents a steep front 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and slopes gradually towards the east. 
The Baltic shores of Scandinavia are low and are reaUy a part of 
the Great Plain. The northern rim of mountains appears again 
in the Highlands of Great Britain and Brittany. 

The mountainous island of Iceland, just outside the Arctic 
Circle, is volcanic in origin. The highest peak, Hekla, is still 
active. 

-/ COMPARISON OF EUROPE WITH ASIA.— We thus see 
several points of comparison between Europe and Asia. 

1. Both continents have an extensive plain stretching across 
the north. 

2. In both the main mountain systems are in the south, and 
the ranges run in a general direction from east to west. 

8 The systems of both continents radiate from a central 
mass — the Himalayas in Asia, and the Alps in Emope. 

4. This central mass lies to the north of the middle one of 
three peninsulas which stretch southwards. 

5. The western peninsula in each case is a plateau, the middle 
one has an island to the south, and the western one has an 
archipelago lying off its shores. 

6. An island kingdom, Great Britain, lies to the west of 
Europe, and another, Japan, to the east of Asia. 

7. The climate of these kingdoms is moderated by a warm 
ocean current — the Gulf Stream in the case of Great Britain, and 
the Euro Siwo in the case of Japan. 
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RIVERS. — The main "water-parting in Europe starts at the 
French Highlands and has a general direction to the north-east 
as far as the Ural Mountains, maintaining a fairly equal distance 
from the north coast nearly all the way. The position of this 
watershed can be clearly seen from the relief map of Europe on 
page 221. Prom this water-parting the general direction of the 
rivers is north and south, the principal exceptions being the 
Danube and the Po, which flow in an easterly direction. 

Besides the rivers of the mainland mass there are the penin- 
sular rivers of the Scandinavian, Iberian, Italian, and Balkan 
peninsulas, each system with its own watershed. 

The rivers from the main European watershed may be 
considered according to the seas into which they flow. 

1. Into the Arctic Ocean. — The Petchora and the D"wina 
(with Archangel at its mouth) are commercially unimportant, 
flowing through desolate territory and being icebound for months 
together. 

2. Into the Baltic Sea. — The Neva, with St. Petersburg at 
its mouth, drains the great Russian lakes, and falls into the Gulf 
of Finland. The Western Dwina rises in the Valdai Hills and 
flows into the Gulf of Riga. The port of Riga at its mouth 
suflers from the shallowness of the river. 

The Vistula and the Oder rise near together in the Carpathian 
Mountains. Danzig is the port of the former, Stettin of the 
latter. 

3. Into the North Sea. — The Elbe (690 miles) rises south of 
the Sudetes Mountains and divides Germany into two nearly 
equal parts. Hamburg is at the mouth. The Weser flows 
entirely in Germany. Bremen is its port. The Rhine (760 
miles) drains a great part of Switzerland, flows through Western 
Germany, and empties itself through a delta which includes a 
large part of Holland. Its port is Rotterdam. The Maas and 
the Scheldt flow into the same delta as the Rhine. 

4. Into the English Channel. — The Seine rises in the Plateau 
of Langres, and flows north-west past Paris. The port at its 
mouth is Havre.' 

5. Into the Bay of Biscay. — The Loire and the Garonne rise 

in the French Highlands. The ports of the former are Nantes 
and St. Nazaire, of the latter, Bordeaux. . . , 
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6. Into the Mediterranean Sea. — The chief rivers draining 
from the main watershed are the Ehone, which rises in the south 
of Switzerland, and the Po, draining the Plain of Lomhardy. 
Both these rivers form deltas. 

7. Into the Black Sea. — The Danub e (1,700 miles) the second 
longest river in Europe, rises in the Black Forest, and is very 
important, politically and commercially. It forms a natural 
boundary for a considerable portion of its course, and is navi- 
gable to within a short distance of its source. It forms a large 
delta at its mouth. The Dniester (700 miles) and Dnieper (1,200 
miles) drain south-western Eussia. 

8. Into the Sea of Azof. — The Don (1,100 miles) drains a dry 
region, has few feeders, and is consequently shallow. 

9. Into the Caspian Sea.^ ^he Volga (2,200 miles) i s th e 
longes t river . of Euron e. It rises in the Valdai Hills, has many 
tributaries, and empties itself through low-lying land l)y a large 
delta. Its port is Astrakhan. 

PENINSULAE EIVEES.— 1. Scandinavian. — The position 
of the watershed renders all the streams flowing into the Atlantic 
short and swift. Flowing towards the Baltic Sea are the Toniea, 
the boundary between Sweden and Russia, and the Dal. The 
Gota, with Gothenburg at the mouth, and the Glominen (400 
miles), the longest river in Norway, faU into the Kattegat. 

2. Iberian. — The watershed on the plateau is nearer the east 
than the west coast. The rivers falling into the Atlantic Ocean 
flow' in nearly parallel valleys between mountain ranges (cf. 
Burma). The chief are the Douro, with Oporto at the mouth, 
the Tagus, -with the port of Lisbon, the Guadiana and the 
Guadalquivir. Flowing into the Mediterranean Sea is the Ebro. 
The rivers of this i^eninsula sufter from the dryness of the 
climate, they are navigable for only a short distance from their 
mouths, and lying in deep channels, they cannot easily be con- 
nected by canals. 

3. Italian. — The watershed lies nearer the eastern than the 
western coast. The only rivers of note, therefore, flow to the 
west. The Arno is only 150 inUes long, and the Tiber, vnth 
Some on its hanks, only 210 miles in length. 

4. Balkan. — This peninsula is so mountainous that its rivers 
are short, and the currents generally rapid. The Maritza, which 
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drains tlie plain to the north-west of the- Sea of JtTarinora, is the 
longest. 

LAKES. — The chief European lakes lie — (a) In the countries 
adjacent to the Baltic. In Russia. — Lake Lad oga^the^Exgest 
in Eu^ge, and Onega. In Sweden. — Lakes Wener and Wetter. 

These are all of much greater size than those in other parts of Europe. 

(&) In the Alpine Mountain System. — These are of entirely 
different character from the former, for while the Russian and 
Swedish lakes lie on low plateaux with no mountains near them, 
the Alpine lakes occupy deep hollows among.- 1 the mountains, 
and are of great beauty. Some of the chief are Geneva, Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Maggiore. 

Lakes of lesser importance are scattered in most of the European 
countries, but France and Spain are very destitute of lakes. 

The Caspian Sea, though bordering upon Europe, can hardly 
be called a European lake. 

CLIMATE. — With the exception of a very small area in the 
north, Europe lies entirely within the temperate zone, hut 
although the climate of the continent may he generally described 
as temperate, latitude is not, by any means, the most important 
factor determining the prevailing conditions. Temperature 
varies, of course, from soirth to north, hut the variations are 
more remarkable from west to east, places on widely different 
latitudes often having the same mean annual temperature.- For 
example, the south of Iceland and the coast of Norway have the 
same winter temperature as Odessa on the Black Sea twenty 
degrees further south, and the January isotherm passing along 
the west of the British Isles also passes through Constantinople 
fifteen degrees further south. On the other hand the summer 
temperatures of Eastern Europe are high, e.g. the July isotherm 
passing through the centre of Ireland and Great Britain is inside 
the Arctic Circle in the north of Scandinavia, and only a few 
degrees outside of it in Northern Russia. These facts lead to the 
conclusion tliat in Western Europe extremes of temperature are 
unknown, while in the east of the continent the winters are long 
and severe, and the summers short and hot. 

Various causes combine to xnoduce these results, (u) 
Proximity to the sea js a very important factor in equalising 
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climate, and not only is the west of the continent nearer to the 
sea, but here Europe is narrowest, and the interior is not removed 
from its influence, (b) The prevailing winds in the west are 
south-west winds from the Atlantic Ocean, and not only are they 
generally warm, but they also bring rain, another moderating 
agent, (c) Then, two, the Atlantic shores of Europe are washed 
by the Gulf Stream Drift, whose waters are much warmer than 
the surrounding ocean, (d) The rainfall also tends to the same 
climatic result. The highest portions of the continent receive the 
most rain, and these are situated chiefly in the south and west. 
The rainfall is lowest over the eastern half of the Great Plain, 
resulting in extremes of climate. An exception occurs in the 
interior of the Iberian Peninsula, where the mountainous wall of 
the plateau deprives the winds ‘of their moisture before penetrat- 
ing inland, but where the climate is not extreme owing to the 
proximity of the sea on all sides. 

To sum up. Western Europe has mild winters and summers, 
and Eastern Europe has very cold vunters when rivers and seas 
are frozen over, and short hot summers when vegetation 
flourishes. 

The lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea have a genial 
climate, summeis and winters being alike mild. j\Iost of the 
rain in this region falls during the winter, the moist south-west 
winds condensing when they reach the land, which is cooler than 
the latitudes from which they blow. 

Europe can therefore be divided into three climatic regions ; 

1. Western Europe, vuth a temperate climate and sufficient 
rainfall. 

2. Eastern Europe, with a more extreme climate and smaller 
rainfall. 

8. The Mediterranean region, with a mild climate and good 
rainfall. 

VEGETATION. — Although in Europe civilisation and 
scientific methods have brought agriculture to a high degree of 
perfection, and have rendered the distribution of cultivated plants 
more general than in other continents, distinct belts of vegetation 
may nevertheless be traced. 

1. The tundras of Northern Russia are a continuation of those 
of Siberia. 
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2, The forest belt of the north temperate region which 
stretches from Scandinavia across Russia. The trees consist 
mainly of pines and firs and they give rise to important 
industries, such as felling and lumbering ; the preparation of 
wood products, e.g. resin, pitch, turpentine, &c. ; the manufac- 
ture of wooden articles, doors, &e. and matches ; the reduction 
of timber unfit for other purposes to pulp for making paper. 
The most important grain crops of this belt are barley, oats 
and rye, 

8. The belt of arable and pasture land extending from 
France, through Belgium, Holland, Germany and Russia to the 
Urals. The chief crops are wheat, beet, and the vine in the 
west, and rye, oats, flax, and hemp further east. ^^’ T'rance is L the 
largest wheat-grow ing country^of .Eui^ope. Forests of deciduous 
trees such as oak, beech, elm and ash occur in various partsi 
especially on the higher lands. 

4. The steppe lands of south-eastern Russia have a short hot 
summer and a severe winter, and get very little rain. They 
are a continuation of the steppes of south-west Asia. Trees 
cannot grow, but good pasture springs up in the summer and 
supports large numbers of domestic animals, the chief wealth of 
the people. 

5. The Mediterranean Region is the land of fruits. Olives, 
oranges, grapes, figs, and other fruits grow in abundance, and 
in the south of the peninsulas semi-tropical plants such as maize, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco flourish. The characteristic trees of 
this region are evergreen. An important tree product is cork, 
obtained from the bark of an evergreen oak. 

Animals, — The common domestic animals are horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, and mules and asses in the south. Wild animals 
are numerous in many parts, but Europe is free from the large 
animals of the cat-tribe, and from large and dangerous reptiles. 
Snakes exist in various parts, but are not so numerous or 
dangerous as those of tropical climates. The largest wild 
animals are the bear, wolf, boar, and deer. 

Minerals. — Europe is rich in coal, iron, copper, lead, salt, 
marble and building stone, and many other minerals. The 
countries richest in mineral wealth a^^he. British_IsleSj_G^- 
many, and Austria. 
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PEOPLE. — The chief races of people are the Teutons in the 
British Isles, Germany, Scandinavia, Denmark, Holland, and 
parts of Austria ; Celts in France, parts of the British Isles, and 
Spain ; Slavs in Russia, and the States lying north and south of 
the lower course of the Danube. All these races are branches 
of the great Aryan family. 

The most numerous non-Aryan, people are the Magyars in 
Hu ngar y and the Turks. The total population of Europe is 
about 400 millions . 

The population is much denser in the more genial climate 
and in the great industrial centres of the west than in the 
extreme!’ climate of Russia. 


THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE WITH THEIR CAPITALS 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

France 

Holland 

* 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Roumania 


London 
Edinburgli 
Dublin 
Paris 
The Hague ^ / 
Brussels 
Berlin 
Berne 
Vienna 
St. Petersburg 
Bukarest 




S^i’eden 

Ncjrway 

Denmark 

Sikin 

Oitogal 

:i)Wy 

European Turkey 

Grdece 

Seryia 

Bulgaria 

Montenegro 


Stockholm 

Christiania 

Copenhagen 

Madrid 

Lisbon 

Rome 

Constantinople 

Athens 

Belgrade 

Sophia 

Cetinje 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Name the great natural divisions of the sm’face of Europe, and 

describe the Great Plain. 

2. Name the chief rivers of Europe, arranging them in groups according 

to the watersheds. 

3. State the varieties of vegetation that would be met with in traversing 

Europe from the ^lediterranean Sea to the Ai'ctic Ocean. 

/ 4. Describe a coasting voyage from the mouth of the Oder to the Don, 
stating exactly the seas, parts of the sea, and straits passed 
through on the way. 

B. 1. Describe the climate of Europe, and state any reasons for peculiarities. 

2. Compare the Mediterranean and Baltic Seas. 

3. Name and indicate the position of the chief mountain ranges 

connected with the Alpine system. 

4. State any reasons why the people of Europe take a foremost place in 

the commerce of the world. 
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mE BRITISH j;SLBS 

GENEEAL DESCEIPTION. — The British Isles form a large 
group of islands, extending along the west coast of Europe. 
They are separated from the mainland and from each other by 
shallow seas. Were the sea-bed to be raised 600 ft., the sub- 
merged hanks from which the islands rise would become dry 
land, and would form a great westerly extension of Europe, as in 
fig. 88. 

Fig. 88. — Efkect of Sea-bed bekg eaised 600 Feet. 



The people inhabiting these islands have by their discoveries and con- 
quests built up the largest empire the world has ever seen, the British 
Empire occupying an area of more than 11 million sq. miles— that is, as 
large as the whole continent of Africa — and containing a population of 
nearly 400 millions, or more than one-fourth of the whole human race. 
They are the greatest maritime and commercial nation in the world, 
British vessels not only carrying goods for their own trade, but for other 
nations also. 

V CAUSES OE THE GEEATHESS OE THE BEITISH 
EMFIEE. — Various reasons have contributed towards the de- 
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velopment and formation of this vast empire, among the chief 
of which are : — - ► 

1. CLIMATE. — The islands lie entirely within the Temperate Zone, and 
are thus suited for the home of an energetic and enterprising race. The 
sunimer heat is not so great that open-air work in the middle of the day is 
impossible, nor is the cold severe enough to prevent outdoor labour in 
mnter. If we compare the temperature of the British Isles with that of 
other countries in the same latitude the difference is very striking. In 
Labrador the coasts are icebound for the gi-eater part of the year, and it is 
with difficulty that human life can be sustained ; while in Britain corn and 
fruits grow well and ripen, and the harbours are free from ice throughout 
the year. Again, in Eastern Eussia the difference in temperature between 
summer and winter is 60°, the rivers are frozen over, and outdoor labour is 
suspended for several months. 

This mildness and evenness of the British climate is largely due to the 
prevalence of south-westerly winds, and the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. 

2. EELIEF OF THE LAND. — On lookmg at the map it will be noticed 
that in Great Britain the lowlands are chiefly on the east, and that the 
land gradually rises towards the west. The rivers of England flowing into 
the North Sea are, therefore, slow, navigable, and well suited for commerce. 
By far the greater portion of England and Ireland is under 500 ft. in 
elevation. 

3. FEETILITY OF THE SOIL.— The lowland districts are, on the whole, 
covered with a good depth of fertile soil, while a great deal of the hilly 
ground affords good pasturage for sheep. 

4. GEOLOGICAL FOEMATION.— In the British Isles nearly all kinds of 
rocks crop up to the surface, and, as different rocks contain different 
minerals, Great Britain is especially rich in mineral products. Coal, iron, 
lead, tin, zinc','~c'bppef, stone, and saltTafeTIirfound in abundance, and, as 
in many cases beds of coal, iron, and limestone are found lying near each 
other, these districts are j)articulavly suited for industrial occupations, 

5. THE EXTENT AND INDENTED CHAEACTEE OF THE COAST- 
LINE. — The coast-line of Great Britain and Ireland exceeds 6,000 miles. 
-This great length of coast is broken up by numerous inlets, so that no part 
of the country is far from the sea. These commercial facilities are still 
further increased by the number of excellent harbours and the high tides of 
the coast, by which vessels can be carried to ports far inland. 

6. SITUATION. — The British Isles are situated near the centre of the 
land hemisphere, so that they are within reach of all the great markets of 
the w'orld both for imports and exports. The sea trade between the prin- 
cipal commercial nations of Europe and the rest of the world must pass by 
om' shores ; hence many products are sent to London and other British 
ports to be agaui reshipped to other countries. 

The insular position of the British Isles, in addition to facEitating 
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commerce, also tends to prevent invasion, and thus does away with the 
necessity for maintaining a large standing army, and allows industrial 
pursuits to be carried on with comparative safety. A people living so near 
the sea became of necessity a maritime race. 

SIZE. — The total area of the British Isles is about 121,000 
sq^. miles, a little larger than Eastern Bengal and Assam, or 
about one-fifteenth the size of the Indian Empne. The greatest 
length, from the Scilly Isles to the Shetlands, exceeds 700 miles, 
while the breadth from the east of Great Britain to the west of 
Ireland is about 500 miles. 

Of the two largest islands. Great Britain has a length of 587 miles and 
an area of 88,000 sq. miles, while Ireland is about 300 miles long, and 
contains nearly 32,600 sq. miles. 

SEAS. — The British Isles are washed on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, which accounts for the broken nature of the 
coasts on that side. On the east is the North Sea, and to the 
south of England is the English Channel, connected with the 
North Sea by the Strait of Dover. 

Between Great Britain and Ireland is the Irish Sea, connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean by the North Channel northwards and 
St. George’s Channel southwards. 

ISLANDS. — A large group called the Hebrides, off the west 
coast of Scotland, and the Orkney and Shetland groups to the 
north. Detached islands are tfie'Isle 'dfli![an,'in 'the Irish Sea; 
Anglesey, off the coast of "Wales ; and the Isle of Wight, off the 
south coast of England. 

OPENINGS. — These are mostly the estuaries of the rivers. 
On th'e east coast of Great Britain are Moray Eirth, and the 
months of the Forth, Tay, Humber, and Thames. On the west 
are the Firth of Clyde and the Bristol Channel. The chief 
openings in Ireland are on the west, Galway and Donegal Bays, 
and the Mouth of the Shannon. 

STJEFACE. — The island of Great Britain is mountainous in 
the north and west— the south-east is a plain. North of the 
Caledonian Canal, which divides Scotland into two parts, are the 
‘ Highlands of Scotland ’ ; south of the canal are the Grampians. 
Between Scotland and England are the Cheviot Hills, from which 
the Pennine Chain runs southward. The Cumbrian Group, with 
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its beautiful lakes, is to the west of this chain, and the Cambrian 
System oveinins Wales. 

Ireland consists of a large central plain, surrounded by hills 
which are highest in the north — Donegal Mountains ; east — 
Wicklow Mountains ; and south — Kerry Mountains. The highest 
mountain in the British Islands — ^Ben Kevis in the Grampians — 
is only 4,400 ft. high. 

KIVERS. — As the highest land lies generally in the west, 
nearly all the rivers flow to the east. The principal exceptions 
are the Severn in Wales, the Mersey in England, the Clyde in 
Scotland, and the Shannon (the longest river in the British Isles — 
224 miles) in Ireland. 

In size the rivers of Great Britain are comparatively small 
and insignificant, but commercially they are of very great im- 
portance. Many of them are navigable at their mouths for the 
largest ocean-going steamers, and consequently almost every river 
has its port. Commencing on the north of Great Britain, the 
chief rivers and river-ports in Scotland are the Dee with Aber- 
deen ; the Tay with Dundee ; the Perth with Leith, the port of 
Edinburgh. 

In England the rivers are longer and the ports more important.^ 
The chief are the Tyne with Newcastle and Tynemouth, great 
coal-ports ; the Tees with Middlesbrough ; the Humber, the 
estuary of the Ouse and Trent, with Hull ; and the Thames 
(215 miles) with London and Tilbury. 

On the west of Great Britain are the Clyde with Glasgow ; 
the Mersey with Liverpool and Birkenhead; and the Severn 
(220 miles) with Bristol and Cardiff. 

The Shannon, not commercially important, is the longest 
river in the British Isles, and the only Irish river worthy of note. 

LAKES. — The lakes of the British Isles are renowned for 
their beauty, those of England and Scotland especially, being 
visited by thousands of tourists every year. 

The English ‘Lake District’ is in Cumberland, the lakes 
lying among the hiUs of the Cumbrian Group. The occurrence 
of lakes here is due to the irregularity of the mountains, and the 
heaviness of the rainfall. The largest lake is Windermere 
(10 miles long). 

The lakes of Scotland occupy the valleys of the Northern 
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Highlands and the Grampians. The largest— Loch Lomond, 
24 miles long and 7 miles in greatest width — is also the largest 
lake in the British Islands. 

The lakes of Ireland are situated chiefly in the northern half 
of the island. Lough Heagh, in the north-east, is the largest. 
Many of the Irish and Scotch lakes are expansions of the river 
channels. 

CLIMATE. — The British Islands (1) lie in the Temperate 
Zone, between the parallels of 50° and 60° N. ; (2) are surrounded 
by the ocean ; (3) are washed by the warm Gulf Stream Drift ; 
(4) are visited by westerly and south-westerly winds ; (5) have 
higher land in the west than in the east ; and (6) are near the 
Continent of Europe. The character of the chmate can be 
deduced from these facts. 

Probably no other country in the same latitude has so moderate a climate, 
and (2), (3), and (4) above account for this. The proximity of the ocean 
renders the climate equable ; the influence of the Gulf Stream is to raise 
the temperature, and the moisture brought by the prevailing winds from the 
Atlantic assists in producing both these effects, as well as to bring plentiful 
rain. The climate of the British Isles may therefore be described as 
temperate and moist. 

RAINFALL. — The west winds are condensed on the high land to the 
west of the islands, and hence the Atlantic coasts are much wetter than the 
eastern. Moreover, the dry and cold east wind which occasionally blows 
from the Continent tends to keep the east drier than the west. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. — Only a very small proportion of the land 
of the British Isles is unfit for cultivation (mountains, moors, rivers, and 
lakes). The soil is naturally fertile, and has been improved by artificial 
manuring and good farming. The yield of wheat per acre is greater in 
England than in any other European country. 

PRODUCTS. — The British Isles are situated in the cold tem- 
perate zone of deciduous hard-wooded trees, and the oak, beech, 
elm, ash, willow, &c. are common. The chief cultivated crops 
are cereals (wheat, barley, and oats) ; root crops (potatoes, 
turnips, &c.) ; and fruits. 

A considerable portion of the cultivated area is under grass. 

PEOPLE. — The mhabitants of the British Isles are descended 
mainly from two races — the Celtic and the Teutonic. The Celts 
were the aborigines, and were driven by successive invaders into 
the hills of Scotland and Wales, and to some extent to Ireland. 
The. Teutons came mainly in three invasions: (1) the Saxons, 
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Angles, and Jntes ; (2) the Danes ; and (8) the Normans, 'who 
became the rulers in 1066. These -vaTions invasions acconnt for 
the composite nature of the English language. 

The total population of the British Isles in 1901 -was 
41,605,000, or about 340 to the square mile, as compared vdfch 
an average density of 167 to the square mile for the whole of 
India. England and Wales are much more densely peopled 
than Scotland and Ireland. 


, Fig. 90. — Map op Esguaiid showing Coalfields. 



More than three-quarters of the people live in towns, as 
compared with only ten per cent, in India. 

The people profess the Christian religion. 

OCCTJPATIONS. — 1. Agriculture employs a much smaUei 
number of people than formerly. The cheapness of imported 
grains has made corn-grouung unprofitable, and cattle-rearing 
and dairy -farming have taken its place very largely, even in the 
agricultural parts of the country. A line' joining the Humber on 
the east coast, with Portland Bill on the south, divides England 
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into two parts — the eastern portion being agricultural. The north 
of Scotland, which is not covered with mountains, and the greater 
portion of Ireland are pastoral. The chief grains are wheat, barley, 
and oats ; green crops are hay, turnips, hops, and potatoes (the 
last specially in Ireland). Orchards are found aU over the 
country ; the chief fruits are apples, pears, plums, kc. 

2. I'ishing. — The cool shallow seas of the north Temperate 
Zone are the natural spawning beds for many varieties of fish. 
The British Islands are therefore famous for their fisheries, and 
there is not a coast on which fishing villages are not found. 
The herring fishery of the North Sea is world-renowned. Grimsby 
and Yarmouth are the chief centres. Salmon and trout are found 
in many of the rivers. 

3. Mining. — The minerals of Great Britain are very important, 
but Ireland is deficient. The most useful minerals, coal and iron, 
are found in close proximity, and the abundance of limestone 
makes the worldng of iron cheap and profitable. 

The principal coalfields are in 

England — (1) Northumberland and Durham. 

(2) South Wales. 

(3) Cumberland. 

(4) South Lancashire. 

(5) South-West Yorkshire. 

(6) Staffordshire. 

Scotland — Ayrshire. 

The Clyde Basin. 

The Forth Basin. 

Iron is worked on or near several o! these fields. The chief districts are 
in South Yorkshire, the Furness district of Lancashire, Staffordshire, South 
Wales, and in the neighbourhood of Glasgow on the Clyde. Copper and 
tin are found in the south-west of Great Britain, but foreign copper ore is 
now largely smelted on the South Wales coalfield at Swansea. Lead is 
mined in Cumberland, and salt in Cheshire ; good building stone is found 
in various parts, granite in Aberdeen, and slate in Wales. Peat is dug 
from the bogs and used as fuel in Ireland. 

MANUPACTTJRES. — The use of steam machinery has made 
it very advantageous to bund large factories on the coalfields ; 
hence all the great manufacturing industries are chiefly carried 
on there. The principal manufactures are ; — ^I. Cotton goods. 
II. Iron goods, m. Woollen goods. Of lesser importance, silk 
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Pig, 91. — Politicai, Map of Beixish Isles, 









Fig. 92. — The British Empire. 
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goods, linen, earthenware, glass, chemicals, leather, paper, and 
smelting and working of copper arid other metals, 

I. The Cotton llannfacture. — This is carried on almost 
entirely upon the Lancashire coalfield. The reasons for this 

are — (1) The abundance of 
coal ; (2) the moist climate, 
which is so suitable for 
spinning; (3) nearness of 
the port of Liverpool. The 
raw cotton is obtained from 
the United States, India, 
and Egypt. 

The principal towns en- 
gaged are : — Manchester 
and Salford, Oldham, Bol- 
ton, Rochdale, Blackburn, 
Preston, in Lancashire ; 
and Stockport in Cheshhe. 

Manchester and Salford (764) form the gi'eatest manufacturing town 
in the world ; within a radius of twelve miles there is a population of nearly 
two millions. By means of the ship canal from the Mersey, goods can be 
brought to the city without unloading at Liverpool. 

Liverpool, with Birkenhead on the opposite side of the Mersey (joint 
population 800), is the great cotton port — second in tonnage in Great 
Britain, and third in the world. It has seven miles of docks alongside the 
river. 

Glasgow, on the Clyde coalfield, and Nottingham have also importanf 
cotton industries. 

IL THE IRON MAHTJEACTURE.— Iron-smelting is carried 
on at (1) Glasgow on the Clyde field; (2) Middlesbrough on the 
Durham field ; (3) Merthyr Tydvil on the South Wales field ; and 
(4) Barrow near the Lancashire field. 

Iron and steel goods are made in the South Stafiordshirc field (the 
Black Country), at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Walsall; cutlery is 
produced at Sheffield, originally, no doubt, on account of the presence of good 
grinding stone; arms at Birmingham, Newcastle, and Woolwich (the 
Government arsenal) ; cycles at Coventry. 

Shipbuilding is carried on at the mouths of the Clyde (Glasgow) ; Tyne 
(Newcastle) ; Wear (Sunderland) ; Humber (Hull) ; Thames (London) j 
Mersey (Liverpool) ; and also at Belfast in Ireland. 


Fig. 93, — The Cotton Towns. 
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III. THE WOOLLEN MANUEACTTJEE.— The chief centre 
of this industry is on the Yorkshire coalfield. The raw material 
comes mostly from Australia and South Africa by way of Liverpool 
and HuU. The chief towns engaged are Leeds (428), Bradford 
(280), and Huddersfield. 

Woollen cloth is also made on the Ayrshire coalfield at Kilmarnock ; 
fine cloths in the "West of England, and blankets at Rochdale, 

IV. MINOR INDUSTRIES. — Linen is made at Dundee on the Forth coal- 
field, the flax coming mainly from Russia; and at Belfast — the coal for the 
factories coming from the Ayrshire field. The Dundee jute trade has 
declined as the Indian trade has risen. 

Earthenware is made in Staffordshire, some of the clay coming from the 
south coast ; it is found cheaper to convey the clay to the coal than the 
coal to the clay. The chief town of the ‘ Potteries ’ is Stoke-on-Trent. 

Silk goods are made at Derby, Coventry, and Bradford. 

Glass and chemicals are made at St. Helens in Lancashire, near the . 
Cheshire salt district ; leather and boots at Leeds and Northampton, 

GONEMEEGE. — The manufactures and commerce of Great 
Britain exceed those of any other country of the world. The 
tonnage of her ports is nearly double that of the combined 
shipping of the United States, Germany, Norway, France, and 
Italy, the five maritime countries next in importance. 

The imports may be divided into two classes : — 

(1) Eaw material for manufacture ; (2) Eood-stuffs. 

(1) The chief raw materials and the countries from which they come 
are : — 

Cotton— United States, India, Egypt. 

Wool— Australia, South Africa, India. 

Silk — China, France. 

Flax and hemp — Russia and India. 

Jute — Lidia. 

Timber — Canada, North Europe, Burma. 

(2) Food-stufFs. 

Grain — ^North America, Russia, India. 

Meat — America and Australia. 

Tea and coffee from India; the latter from Brazil also. 

Butter, eggs, wine, and fruits from various parts of the continent 
of Europe. 

British exports consist of manufactured goods and minerals. 
The chief, in order of importance, are ; — Gotten goods, iron and 
steel, woollen goods, coal and fuel, machinery, chemicals, 
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clothing-, linen goods, jute goods, copper, earthenware, and 
ships. 

Of these the British Possessions take over one-fourth. 

SEAPOBTS. — The chief seaports, according to the amount of 
trade, are the following : — 

London (4i millions ; including suburbs, 6 millions) is the largest city 
and seaport in the world. The density of population of the County of 
Middlesex, which contains the greater part of London, is 11,000 to the 
square mile. Nearly one-third of the exports and over one-third of the 
imports are dealt with here. Near the mouth of the Thames is Tilbury, the 
outport, with an increasing trade. 

Liverpool and Birkenhead form one great port, which has risen on 
account of the development of the manufactures in Lancashire and York- 
shire and the increase of trade with America. 

Cardiff exports the produce of the -South Wales coalfield. Other ports 
on the Bristol Channel are Newport and Swansea. 

The Tyne Ports. — Newcastle (214), North and South Shields, and Sunder- 
land, all export coal, and carry on a great trade in iron, machinery, and 
shipbuilding. 

Hull (240), on the east coast, has a large trade with the Baltic and 
Mediterranean Seas. 

Glasgow (7G0) exports the produce of the Clyde coalfield, and trades 
chiefly with America. 

Southampton is advancing rapidly as a port. It has steamship lines 
going to Africa and South America, and part of the North American trade 
is going to Southampton instead of Liverpool in order to enable the 
companies to compete with the Continental lines. 

Dover has a large trade with French, Belgian, and Dutch ports. 

Manchester (764) is a rising port since the construction of the ship 
canal. Its tonnage is nearly half that of Glasgow. 

MEANS OE INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— The British 
Islands are well supplied with railways, canals, and good roads. 
Nine large railway systems radiate from London, and Scotland 
and Ireland are also well provided with railways. The large 
rivers are joined by navigable canals, and all the towns are 
connected by good metalled roads. 

The chief canals are the Manchester Ship Canal, and the 
Caledonian Canal across the middle of Scotland, which saves the 
dangerous journey round the north coast. 

GOVERNMENT. — The form of government in the United 
Kingdom is that known as a Limited Monarchy, consisting of 
the Sovereign and Parliament. The full title of the Sovereign is 
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King- of the tlnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, and Emperor of India. 

Parliament is composed of the House of Lords, consisting of 
589 members, all with the exception of the bishops possessing an 
hereditary right to sit ; and the House of Commons, consisting of 
670 members, elected by ballot to represent the counties and 
parliamentary boroughs. 

For purposes of local government, the country is divided into 
County Council districts, which, except in thickly peopled areas, 
coincide with the counties. 

TOWNS. — Most of the important towns have been mentioned 
in connection with their industries or trade. Other towns are the 
following : — 

In England. — There are nine towns in England with a popu- 
lation of over 250,000, and as many as eighty-seven with more 
than 60,000 inhabitants. In India there are only seventy-nine 
such towns. 

Oxford, Camliridge, Durham, London, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham are University towns. 

Scarborough, Hastings, Brighton, and Llandudno are the most important 
of a large number of seaside watering places. 

Cheltenham, Bath, Buxton, and Harrogate are well-known inland watering 
places. 

Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth are naval stations. 

Windsor, on the Thames, is the residence of the King. On the opposite 
side of the river is Eton, which has a famous public school. 

lu Scotland. — Glasgow (760) is the largest and most important 
city. 

Edinburgh (with its port Leith, -593) has been the capital for centuries. 

Paisley, near Glasgow, has manufactures of shawls and thread. Aber- 
deen (lo3) the largest town in the Highlands, is a considerable port, and has 
granite quarries in the vicinity. The Scottish universities are at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

In Ireland. — Dublin (362) is the capital, the largest city, 
the centre of a university. It has important breweries and spirit 
distilleries. 

Belfast (348) is the first industrial city in Ireland. It is the centre 
of the Protestant population, who live mainly in the north. 

Limerick (45) is an ancient city on the Shannon estnarj. There are 
two Irish universities, both with headquarters at Dublin. 

Cork (99) is the third city in Ireland, aueen.'town, in Cork Harbour, 
is a port of call for ships. 
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‘/DOMINIONS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.— The vast 
possessions of Britain are scattered all over the "world. The 
principal parts are ; — 

, British Isles. — 121,000 sq. miles, 41,000,000 inhabitants. 
European Possessions. — 121 sq. miles, 210,000 inhabitants. 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Gozo. 

Asiatic Possessions. — 1,950,000 sq. miles, 3OO,O0O,OOO in- 
habitants. 

India and Burma (1,800,000 sq. miles, 294,000.000 inhabitants), Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Aden, British Borneo. 

African Possessions. — Over 2,700,000 sq. miles, 42,000,000 
inhabitants. 

Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal Colony, Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Mauritius, St. Helena, 
and vast territories in Eastern Africa, and the Niger Basin. 

American Possessions. — 3,614,000 sq. miles, 7,492,000 in- 
habitants. 

Canada, Newfoundland, British Honduras, British Guiana, British West 
Indies, Falkland Islands, Bermudas. 

Australasian Possessions. — 3,174,000 sq. miles, 5,000,000 
inhabitants. 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, British New Guinea, Fiji. 

Total: British Empire, 11,600,000 sq. miles, 395,000,000 
people. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Why is it supposed that the British Isles once formed part of the 

mainland of Europe ? 

2. How are the two chief islands separated from each other and from 

the mainland ? 

3. Draw a map of the British Isles and insert the chief physical 

features. 

4. What causes have contributed to the commercial pre-eminence of 

Britain ? 

B. 1. Where are the chief elevations of Great Britain and Ireland, and 

what is their effect upon the commerce and climate ? 

2. Show that the British Isles possess a mild and equable climate 
compared with other countries in the same latitude. 

,3. What are the chief crops in — (a) Great Britain, (b) Ireland ? How 
have these changed of late years? 

4. Explain how the extent and character of the coast-line have facilitated 
trade. 
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C. i. How does the insular position of the British Isles afiect trade ? 

2. What are — (a) the principal mining, (6) the principal manufacturing 

industries ? 

3. Give the population of the three principal parts of the British Isles. 

Compare the population with that of other countries. 

4. What are the chief races inhabiting the British Isles ? In what parts 

are they chiefly found now ? 

D. 1. Show' the effect of the following upon the climate of the British Isles : 

The direction of the mountain ranges, the Gulf Stream, the 
prevailing westerly winds. 

2. Name, and give the situation of, the five chief coalfields of England. 

3. Name the three principal manufacturing industries of the British 

Isles, and give reasons for their situation. 

4. Where in Great Britain are the following found : — Tin, lead, slate, 

granite, clay, iron-ore ? 

E. 1. Name, and give facts concerning, the Tyne, Thames, Clyde, and 

Bristol Channel ports. 

2. From what countries do the British Isles obtain their food supplies ? 

3. Whence does Great Britain receive timber, raw cotton, wool, and silk ? 

4. How do you account for the number of large towns in Great Britain ? 
P. 1. Where are the following, and for what are they noted : — Bath, 

Harrogate, Llandudno, Brighton ? 

2. Mention an interesting fact about each of the following : — Windsor, 

St. Andrews, Cork, Coventry, Paisley, Grimsby. 

3. 'Give some account of the form of government of the United Kingdom. ■ 

4. ' Give the approximate size and population of the British possessions 

in Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 


FRANCE 

BOUNDARIES AND SIZE. — The boundaries of France are 
almost entirely natural boundaries — the sea, the English Channel, 
the Bay of Biscay, and the Mediterranean Sea lying on three 
sides, the Pyrenees separating the country from Spain, the Alps 
from Italy, and the Jura from Switzerland. Only on the borders 
of Germany and Bel^uin is the boundary artificial. 

The Strait of Dover is only 20 miles wide, and London and 
Paris are within six hours’ journey of each other. 

The Pyrenees are a range of lofty mountains, most of which 
lie within the borders of Spain. The passes are high and difficult, 
and the great roads run round the ends of the range. 

The area is 206,000 sq. iniles, or rather smaller than Burma. 
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COAST-LIlfE. — Three coasts present themselves to the sea, 
the north, west, and south. Of these the nort h,coast is the most 
.broken-,' Cape XTshant, Cape de la Hague, and Cape Gris Hez 
(Gre Na) projecting into the English Channel. 

On the whole the coasts are rocky, except in the south-west, 
where the shores of the Landes are low and sandy. 

HELIEF. — The surface of France slopes from the south-east 
towards the north and west. 

1. The highest mountains lie on the borders. Of these the 
chief are the Alps, with Mont Blanc 15,700 ft. (nearly three 
miles) high, and the Pyrenees. 

2. The chief system of highlands in the interior is the 
Central Plateau, the average height of which is about 8 ,000 ft. 

3. The eastern edge of the Central Plateau consists of a long 
range of heights rising steeply from the valley of the Rhone and 
called the Cevennes. 

4. The Auvergne Mountains cross the Central Plateau from 
north to south. 

Many of the mountains upon, the Central Plateau- are- the- craters of 
extihcr.vpjcauoes. Such are called Pu ys. The Central Plateau is 'mostly 
ivifd and rugged. Few plants will gro\v except in the sheltered valleys, and 
hence this region is very thinly peopled. 

LOWLANDS. — Stretching away to the north and west of the 
Central Plateau are fertile plains, or gently rolling country 
crossed by rivers that are navigable for many hundreds of miles. 
The greater part of France consists of lands lying below an 
elevation of 1,000 ft. 

RIVERS. — France is one of the best-watered countries of . 
Europe... It pos’sess^es' hiany nayi^ble' rivers,' o:^ winch the 
Seine, Loire,' "Garonne, and Rhone are the main . streams. As 
the highlands lie in the south-east and the general slope of 
the lowlands is towards the north and west, it follows that 
most of the rivers must flow in these directions. Further, the 
greater part of their courses must be across the lowlands where 
their currents are slow, and hence they are of great serGce to 
navigation. 

1. Tim Seine (430 miles) rises in the Plateau of Langres, and. after a 
winding course, and after receiving tlie waters of "many tributaries, flows 
into the English ClTarihel. "It opens into a wide estuary just before reaching 
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the sea, and so affo rds a saf e harbour for ships. It drains an agricultural 
and manufacturing district, and has many towns upon its banks, the chief 
I lieihg Paris, the capital of Prance ; Rouen, a large manufacturing centre ; 
j and'Havfe', an important seaport. 

2. The Loire (570 miles) rises in th e .Ceyennes, and discharges its waters 
into the Bay of Biscay. It is navigable for 500 miles, drains a wide 
sfretcli of fertile lowlands, an3“EasThany‘'towh"s of historic interest upon 
its banks, such as Orleans a’nd 'Tohrs. 

3. The Rhone (490 miles) rises in the Alps jn Switzerland, flows through 
Lake Geneva, and, after entering Prance, makes a sharp bend to the south, 
continuing in this direction until it enters the Mediterranean. Its course is 
sorapi(^hat it brings down large quantities of ihiid and 'earth, '’'which have 
BeeiT deposited at its mouth, thus foiming a delta. 

-.4. The Garonne and Dordogne drain' the south-western part of Prance, 
and, uniting, form the estuary known as the Gironde. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Fra/nce lies farther south 
than England, and is therefore warmer in the summer. It also 
has more sunshine. The west of the country stretches so far into 
the Atlantic that it is cooled in summer and warmed in winter by 
the winds from the ocean. These winds also bring abundance of 
moisture ; hence the west has a much damper climate than the 
east. On the whole, there is a sufficient rainfall for the growth 
of a great variety of crops. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — ^Less ' than one-fifth of Prance is 
occupied by. mountains,. .ahout'‘'o’ne-f6urth by plateaux. This 
leaves more than one-half for the lowlands, and they contain a 
large proportion of fertile soil. This, combined with an ample 
rainfall, an abundance of rivers and streams, and plenty of sun- 
shine, places Prance in the front rank of agricultural c.ountries. 

PRODUCTS.— Agricultural. — 1. The vine is the most 
I valuable of aU French crops, and Prance is the chief wine- 
v, producing country in the world. 

2. Grain Crops. — Of these the whea t crop of France is next 
in amount to that of the United States, and is about four times 
that of the United Kingdom. Other grain crops are barley, 
oats, and maize. 

3. France also grows green crops, such as potatoes and 
turnips. 

4. There are also crops of sugar-beet and tobacco, and large 
districts are devoted to mulberry-trees, the leaves of which 
furnish food for the silkworms. 
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Mineral. — The mineral wealth of France is small, the most 
serious deficiency being in that most needed, viz. coal. 

There are two chief coalfields, and many smaller ones 
scattered over different parts of the couiitry. 

1. The Northern Coalfield in the extreme north-east. Iron is also found 
in the same neighbourhood, "and rnany'manfifact'urihg towns have sprung 
up, the chief being 

2. The Southern'Coalfield upon the eastern border of the Central Plateau. 
Here also are several manufacturing 'towns, the chief of which are Lyon s and 
S.t;. Etienne. 

Coal IB imported in considerable quantities from England and Belgium. 

MANUFACTURES. — The manufactures, arranged in the 
order of their values, are : — 1. Woollen goods ; 2. Silks ; 
3. Cotton goods ; 4. Linens ; 5. Machinery. 

1. The woollen industry is carried on chiefly in the north, in which 
district large numbers of sheep are kept, where supplies of foreign wool are 
easily obtained, and where is plenty of coal and iron. The town of Lille is 
en gaged in the wo ollen as_welhas in many other manufactures. 

2. Silks.— The silk manufactures are still carried bn mostly in the valley 
of &e,.Ehone, where they first grewliFiu consequence of the introduction 
of the silkworm. The chief towns are Lyons, the second town in Prance | 
in size, and St. Itienne, both of which areheM" the southern coalfield and | 
have excellent water for dyeing. 

3. The cotton industry is carried on chiefly.in the towns of Normandy. 
Ro uen is th& ,centre of th e indust ry. It receives its supplies of cotton from 
America through the port of Havre, which is to Eouen on a small scale what 
Liverpool is to Manchester. 

4. Linen is made mostly at Li lle, the largest ' -.m in the 

north. That part of Belgium which lies near to i . ' " ■ : st flax in 

Europe, and supplies of coal and iron are to be had from the neighbouring 
coalfield. 

5. Machinery is made in many large towns, but Creuzot upon the 
southern coalfield is looked upon as the headquarters of the industry. 

TRADE. — France has considerable internal as well as foreign 
trade, but her exports are not much more in value than half 
those of the United Kingdom, while her imports are less than 
half. Much of the French trade is done in English ships. 

Means of Internal Conmnnication. — The rivers play an important part 
in internal trade, nil the great rivers being navigable, some of them for 
many hundreds of "miles. Furt her, all ^he ^eat rivers are united by 
a splendid system of canals, and goods shipped at Havre bh the North 
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Sea can be carried by water right across the country to Marseilles on the 
Mediterrahean, or to Southern Germany by the Rhone and Rhine Canal. 

FOKEIGN TRADE. — Imports. — Four articles, viz. wool, coal 
I and coke, raw silk, raw cotton, together make up about one- 
\ third of the imports. 

Many other kinds of goods are imported in large quantities, such as 
timber and ■wood, hides and furs, wine, Ac. 

,, Exports. — ^Four articles also make up about one-third of the 

I value of the exports, viz. woollen and silk manufactures, wine, 
raw wool, and yam. 

There are also many other kinds of goods that are exported, such as 
leather-ware, cheese and hutter, manufactured. cotton goods, &c. 

It will be seen by the above that France both exports and imports large 
quantities of wine. The importation of wine has only sprung up in recent 
years, and is due to the ravages of an insect pest that has destroyed an 
immense number of vines. 

Al\ - SEAPORTS. — The chief ports arranged in the order of their 
I importance are : — 

ji> 1. M arseill es (.517) is the chief seaport of France. It trades chiefly 
/ with the couhtries of the Mediterranean, and also with India, China, and 
; Australia. 

I I ‘^'2. HayTe_(132), at the mouth. of the.Seine, is the chie^seatpf the trade 
with America. 

3. Bordeaux (251), upon the R. Gironde, -has a large export trade in 
wine. 

TOWNS AND DISTRICTS.— 1. The Northern Plains.— 

This is a wide stretch of fertile lowlands drained by the Seine 
and other rivers. It contains a coalfield, upon which many 
manufactures are carried on, and is the most thickly peopled 
part of the country, 

PARIS (2,763) is the capital of .France. It stands upon the Seine, 
!,' and is situated in about the centre of the Northern Plains. It is the very 
! heart of French life, and so favourable is its position for the site of a great 
I city that i t rank s next to London as the. second city -in the world. Its 
; situation is so exposed that it is surrounded by a wall and ditch and a ring 
of strong forts. It contains many fine buildings, of which the most famous 
■’ are the Cathedral and the Louvre, the latter containing the finest collection 
j or'pictures”and statues in thFworl^ Paris is assodated with a large 
'• number of industries. 

~ TSavfe is &e chief. seaport_in the north of France, and has considerable 
trade’-^lTAmerica .andEngland. 
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Eonen is the old capitaL.oi Normandj;, and stands a little higher up the 
Seine. It is the chief seat of the French_cotton manufacture. . 

CalaisrBduiogne, and Dieppe have a coasting trade, mostly -svith England, 
and are of ' interest as starting-points foy pe^ between France 

aOT'^'ngland,^ 

Lille (205) is the largest manufacturing town in the north. 

2. Lowlands of the Loire Easia with ETormandy and Brit- 
tany.— This is almost a purely agricultural district, drained by 
the Loire and other streams. The coast of Brittany abounds in 
fish, and the fishermen are the hardiest seamen in France. 

Lorient and Brest are two naval ports upon natural harbours. 

Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy, has, at great expense, been made 
into a strong naval port. 

Nantes is a seaport at the mouth of the Loire. 

Orleans and Tours are very old towns upon the Loire. 

3. South-western France. — This comprises the greater part 
of the basin of the Garonne. South of the E. Gironde is the 
flattest part of France. It is also the least populous and most 
unhealthy. The best wine is made in the valley of the Garonne. 

Bordeaux is the chief town. Jt^has^a large export t^ade_i^^yine. 

4. Valley of the SaSne and Ehone. — This is one of the most 
thickly populated parts of France. It contains a coalfield and 
is the seat of silk and other manufactures. 

Marseilles is an important port ; its trade has "greatly increased since a 
the'^opening of the ' Suez Canal. Among its local industries are the | 
refining^f pil and the making of soap, due to the presence of the olive. 

Lyons 1472). is tlie third town in France in point of size,_and is the 
centre of the world’s silk-industry. 

. "St. -Etienne supplies Lyons -with coal, and .manufactures ribbons and 
other silk goods. 

Toulon is a naval station with an almost impregnable fortress. 

EAILWAYS, — All the great railways radiate in every direc- 
tion from Paris, which they connect with all the other large 
towns and seaports. 

POP'DLATIOK', — About 39J millions, or 189 to the square 
mile. ■~~~ 

The People. — In very early days France was peopled by the Celts, but 
the Celtic tongue" is how heard only in a part of Brittany, whereas the Latin 
language, altered by degrees into ?Ee"lId3rerh’ French, has spread over 
almost the entire country. It is the mdsFpolislied and expressive of all 
languages. 
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Government. — The Government is Eepublican, at the head of which is 
the President of the 'Pfehcli Eepnblic. The Legislature consists of two 
'"Chainbers.-viz. the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. Members of the 
latter are chosen by the people, and every man has a vote. 

Foreign Possessions. — In Africa, France holds Algeria, and also has 
I a protectorate over Tunis; she also owns Senegal, the French Soudan, 
Dahomey, as well as a district of the Congo basin. 

Madagascar, the t hird lar gest. island Jm the world, is now a French 
’ colony, and E6union. 

In Asia she owns Pondicherry in India; Cochin>China and French 
Tongldng, Annam, and Cambodia. 

'( 

Corsica, a large island in the Mediterranean, belongs to 
France. It is 'very mountainous. Its capital is Ajaccio, the 
feHiplace of^apoleon Buonaparte. 

In America : French Guiana ; Martinique, Guadeloupe, and other islands 
in the "West Indies. 

In Oceania she possesses New Caledonia, Tahiti, and other islands. 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. Where are the Pyrenees, Mont Blanc, Jura Mts., the Cevennes, and 

the Puys ? 

2. Point out the chief capes, giving their names and positions. Describe 

the coast from the Pyrenees to the Strait of Dover. 

3. Name the four chief rivers. How do you account for the fact that 

three of them flow towards the Atlantic ? 

4. What are the chief crops? Name some crops that are grown in 

France but not in England. 

B. 1. Explain why France is less a manufacturing country than England. 

2. Why is the north-eastern corner of France so thickly peopled? 

What towns are to be found there ? 

3. What are the chief manufactures, and where are they carried on ? 

4. What kinds of goods are made at Lille, Lyons, St. Etienne, Creuzot, 

and Eouen? 

C. 1. Name the chief exports and imports. 

2. What are the chief seaports, and where are they situated ? 

3. Describe the valley of the Ehone and Saone : what are the chief 

occupations of the people, and which are the chief towms ? 

4. Draw an outline map of France, inserting rivers and chief towns. 
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BELGIUM AUD HOLLAUD 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION.— HoUand, or Tke Netherlands, 

as it is properly called, is the northern portion, and Belgium is 
the southern portion, of the remarkable country which lies be- 
tween North-eastern France and Western Germany. As the 
name ‘ Netherlands,’ or ‘ Low Countries,’ imphes, the surface is 
low, particularly in Holland, where a very large district is actually 
below the level of the sea, which is kept back by great em- 
bankments, called dykes. The surface gradually rises towards 
the east and south-east, and hence only a small part of Belgium 
is very low. In the extreme south-east of Belgium the surface 
rises to a height of 1,000 ft. The people inhabiting these 
countries have for many centuries been famous for their 
industry and skill in manufactures and commerce, the Dutch 
having long bean daring sailors, and at one time masters of the 
sea. Before 1830 there was no such kingdom as Belgium, but 
that country formed part of The Netherlands. 

The English term Holland will be used in this chapter, although the correct 
name of that country is The Netherlands, and the former name only that of two 
coast provinces. 

BOUNDARIES. — North and West by the North Sea. East 
by Germany. South-west by France. 

There are no natural boundaries on the land side, and the Belgian frontier is 
defended by strong fortresses. Belgium has always been famous for its strongly 
fortified cities. Holland depends largely for its defence on the power to flood 
the surface, and hence that country has but few fortresses. 

SIZE. — Belgium, over 11,300 sq. miles in area. Holland, 
over 13,600 sq. miles in area. 

Together, the two countries are a little smaller thiin Mysore. 

COAST-LIlpl. — This is skirted throughout its entire length 
on the islands and the mainland by sand hills or dunes, which 
act as a natural barrier to the sea. 

SEAS, &c. — ^Dollart and Zuyder Zees, both formed by 
inroads of the ocean in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
There are many channels between the islands in the deltas of 
the Rhine and Scheldt. 

RELIEF. — The western part of HoUand consists of a large 

ii. • K 
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tract of country and a number of islands almost entirely below 
sea level. Other tracts of low land lie on the shores of the Zuyder 
and Dollart Zees. To the east and south, the land very gradually 
rises, but there is no elevation in Holland to be distinguished as 
a hill. In Belgium the surface rises towards the south and east, 
and in the region called the Forest of Ardennes forms part of 
the plateau which extends across Central and Southern Germany. 

Lowlands. — The lowest land forms the pro\dnces of North 
and South Holland and Zeeland, and nearly all the surface of 
Belgium and Holland forms a part of the Great European Plain. 

RIVERS. — Holland possesses the mouths of three large rivers : 
The Rhine, the Maas, and the Scheldt. 

The middle course of the Maas, or Meuse, and the main part of that of the 
Scheldt, are in Belgium. 

1. The Rhine divides soon after entering Holland, and embraces a very 
large portion of that country between its numerous branches. The chief 
town on the Rhine in Holland is Rotterdam. 

2. The Maas (550 m.), or Meuse, rises in France, flows through Belgium, 
and joins the Waal. The main stream by which both the Rhine and Maas 
enter the sea is called the Maas. Numerous busy manufacturing and 
famous historical cities are on the banlcs of this river. The chief are 
Namur and Lidge. 

3. The Scheldt (250 m.) is almost entirely in Belgium, of which it drains 
neai'ly half. The channels by which it reaches the sea are all in Holland. 
Upon this stream are the two great cities, Antwerp and Ghent. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The winters are cold, the 
summers are hot, and the rainfall is sufficient for agriculture. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — Much of the soil is naturally 
fertile, and other portions have been made productive by the 
industry of the people. Therefore a very small portion is un- 
cultivated or waste land, especially in Belgium, where the farms 
are generally very small, and every possible foot of ground is 
made to bear crops. 

PRODITCTS. — 1. Agricultural. — The climate of Holland is 
damper, the winters more severe, and the soil moistcr than in 
Belgium. Hence the crops are not precisely the same. 

In Belgium. — ^Wheat, wine, sugar-beet, and tobacco, to- 
gether udth crops similar to those grown in Holland. 

In Holland.— Flax, potatoes, hemp, and rapeseed, with rye, 
wheat, and oats, are the chief crops. 
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The most important farm products are butter, cheese, and 
cattle from the extensive pastures. 

2, Mineral. — Belgium is as remarkable for the abxmdance of 
its mineral wealth as Holland is for its deficiency. 

Belgium. — Coa^iro^ j,nd zinc are the most abundant. The 
two chief coalfields are in the provinces of Hainault and Liege. 
Iron ore abounds and is found near the coal. Hence Belgium is 
largely engaged in iron production and manufacture. 

Holland. — Peat is a valuable product. 

MAHITFACTTrilES. — Holland is chiefly engaged in fanning 
and trading ; but its manufactures are by no means unimportant, 
in spite of the lack of coal, for wind is extensively used in 
.working machinery. Textile Pabrics. — Cotton, linen, and 
I woollen are made and Shipbuilding is carried on. 

Many mills are also engaged in the preparation of colonial and tropical 
produce for the markets. 

Belgium is an exceedingly important manufacturing country. 
The chief manufactures are — 1. Linen ; 2, Woollen ; 3. Iron ; 
4. Cotton. 

, Linen is chiefly made near the flax-growing western districts at 
! Tonmai. 'Woollen cloth at Verviers, Carpets at Brussels and Tournai. 
Iron chiefly at Liege, and Cotton at Ghent. 

TEADE. — The Dutch carry on a great trade -with their East 
Indian colonies, and much of their commerce is the re-export of 
colonial produce. The trade of Belgium is more strictly confined 
to the exchange of manufactured and other products for raw 
materials, &c., but an increasing amount of goods is carried 
through Belgium to and from continental countries, especially 
since the construction of the Alpine tunnels. 

MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— These are excellent by 
river, canal, road, and railroad. 

In Holland the total length of canals is enormous, and a very great 
amount of traffle passes along them. 

EOEEIGrlT TRADE. — Imports of Holland. — Wheat and flour, 
manufactured iron, textile fabrics, and, in addition, colonial 
produce, as spices, coffee, rice, &c. 

1 Exports. — 1. Home produce — as butter, cheese, cattle, 

, linseed, fish, spirits, &c. 
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2. Foreign Produce. — Coffee,, rice, tobacco, spices, &c. , 

Imports of Belgium. — Wheat and flour, raw materials for! 
manufactures, as cotton, flax, hemp, wool ; chemicals, minerals, | 
timber. | 

Exports. — Yarns of various sorts, wheat and flour,! 
machinery, cloth, iron, sugar. j 

SEAPORTS. — In Holland the chief are Rotterdam,. Amster- 
dam, and Flushing. 

In Belgium, Antwerp, Ghent, and Ostend. 

Rotterdam (411). — The trade of Rottei’dam is half as large again as the 
united imports and exports of Amsterdam and Flushing. By means of 
deep canals the largest vessels piass into the heart of the city. Much 
difficulty has been experienced in keeping open a deep-water channel in the 
river mouths, and the shipping of Rotterdam mostly passes along a ship 
canal. 

Amsterdam (565). — This city is built upon numerous islands and canals. 

Flushing is the Dutch port nearest to the British Isles, and has an 
amount of traffic nearly equal to that of Amsterdam. 

Antwerp '(3141 has a splendid commercial pcsition on the Scheldt. 

Through it pass great quantities of merchandise between the other con- ‘ , 

tinental countries and all parts of the world. 

Ghent (163) is reached by an important canal from the Scheldt estuary, 
and has considerable coasting and inland traffic. 

Ostend is the Belgian port nearest to England, and is a busy packet 
station. 

TOWNS. — In HOLLAND. — Amsterdam (5G5) is the largest city, and, 
though not the chief seaport, it is the commercial capital of Holland. The 
merchants of Amsterdam carry on a most extensive and varied commerce, 
and many industries are pursued in and about the city, of which the chief 
is diamond-cutting. 

Rotterdam (see Seaports), 
v 'The Hague (259) is the seat or government. 

■ Utrecht (116) is a busy commercial and manufacturing city. 
v'Xeyden possesses a great university. 

In BELGIUM. — Brussels (637) is the capital and the largest city. It is 
a well-built modern city with important manufactures. 

Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges are famous old towns, all having been 
great in commerce and manufactures in the Middle Ages. 

Liege (175) is the centre of the iron industry. 

POPULATION. — Of Holland, 5,825,000, or 43G to a square 
mile. 

Of Belgium, 7,000,000, or about 590 to a square mile. 
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The pnited Provinces of India have 433 to a square mile. Cochin has 
596 to a square miJe, the densest population in India. 

THE PEOPLE. — The people of Holland are called Dutch, and are of 
Teutonic race, with a Low German language. The Belgians consist of 
two distinct races : one of Celtic origin speaking French, and the other 
a Teutonic race, related to the English, who speak the Flemish language, 
which is nearly allied to English. 

GOVEENMENT. — Each country is a Limited Monarchy, 
■with a Parliament of t'wo Houses. In Holland this Parliament 
is called the States-General. 

In Belgium the House of Eepresentatives and the Senate 
compose the Parliament. 

POEEIGN POSSESSIONS. — Holland possesses vast territories in Asia, 
America, and Australasia. 

In Asia, Java, part of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, with many of the 
neighbouring islands. 

In America, Dutch Guiana or Surinam, and some small ‘West Indian 
islands. 

In Australasia, a large portion of New Guinea. 

The total estent of Dutch foreign possessions is about sixty times the 
size of Holland. 

Luxemburg, to the south-east of Belgium, is in two parts, one ruled by 
a grand-duke and the other forming a province of Belgium. The Grand 
Duchy is about 1,000 sq. miles in extent, and has about 250,000 inhabitants, 
whose chief occupations are agriculture and mining, together vrith some 
manufactures. The chief town is Luxemburg. 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. State the extent and boundaries of Holland and Belgium. 

2. Describe the surface of Holland. 

3. Give an account of the river system of Holland and Belgium. 

4. Compare the climate of Holland with that of Belgium. 

B. 1. 'What natural disadvantages have been overcome by the Dutch' in 

commerce and manufactures, and how ? 

2. Name the minerals and the crops of Belgium. 

3. Give lists of the imports and exports of Holland, and indicate any 

pecuKarity. 

4. Name the chief seaports of Holland and Belgium, and enumerate the 

most important articles of commerce. 
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GERMAITY 

GEEiEB^AL DESCRIPTIOIT. — The name Germany now 
denotes a great union of States of various sizes occupying the 
northern part of Central Europe between Eussia in the east, 
and France, Belgium, and Holland in the west. These States 
range in size from Prussia, which has an area of 134,000 sq. 
miles (compare with the Punjab), to Bremen, which is only 
99 sq. miles in area. Germany is favoured with a tem 2 Derate 
climate, fertile soil, and abundant mineral wealth ; and is con- 
sequently peopled by a numerous and busy nation. The high- 
lands; of Germany are all in the southern portion, and the 
general slope of the country is towards the north. Hence the 
rivers, with one exception, take a northerly course, and, as they 
flow across a wide plain, are long and generally slow. From 
their contact with, or proximity to, many populous countries, the 
German people carry on an extensive commerce. 

BOUKDAEIES. — ^North. — North. &8a, Baltic Sea, and an arti- 
ficial boundary towards Denmark. 

West. — Between Holland, Belgium, and Prance the boundary 
is artificial, except that the Vosges Mountains separate Germany 
from France in the south-west. 

The Ehine foimerly formed a boundary, but from Bale, where it leaves 
Switzerland, to its entrance into Holland, it is now wholly within Germany. 

East. — Between Germany and Eussia the boundary is partly 
formed by rivers — c.g. tributaries of the Oder and Vistula — and 
is partly artificial. 

• South. — The E. Ehine, L. Constance, the Alps, and the moun- 
tains which he round the Bohemian Plateau, and extend from 
the Danube to the Oder. 

SIZE. — Nearly 209,000 sq. miles, or rather smaller than 
Burma. 

COAST-LINE. — The coast bordering upon the North Sea is 
simply a continuation of that of HoUand, and is very similar to 
it, being low and bordered by sand-dunes and sandy islands. 
This causes the sea to be shallow, and the river mouths to be 
impeded, thus hindering navigation. The Baltic is a shallow 
sea, but its German shores are generally high. In the western 
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part there are some large irregular islands lying close to the main- 
land, and in the east are the remarkable lagoon-like openings called 
Haffs, which are separated from the main body of the sea by 
very narrow spits of land. 

SEAS, &c. — The North Sea, with the DoUart Zee and the 
mouth of the Elbe. The Baltic Sea, with the Stettiner Haff and 
the Gulf of Danzig. 

ISLANDS. — In the North Sea, Heligoland, ceded by^ngland 
to Germany in 1890. 

BELIEF. — The slope of Germany is generally from south 
to north. The country is divided into the Southern Highland 
region and the Northern Plain. 

The highest mountains are in the South of Bavaria, where 
the northern ranges of the Aljjs reach a height of from 8,000 to 
10,000 ft. The mountains generally are of moderate height, 
ranging from about 3,000 to 5,000 ft., and are frequently wooded 
to their summits. 

1. In the south-west the ranges are the Black Forest and the 
Vosges Mountains, on the east and west of the Ehine respectively. 

2. Between Germany and Bohemia are the Bohemian Forest, 
Erzgebii’ge, and Sudetes. 

3. In the centre of Germany are the Harz Mountains. 

Plateaux. — The highland districts of Germany generally 

consist of plateaux, upon which the mountain ranges he. The 
chief plateau is that of Bavaria, which is over 1,000 ft. in average 
height, and the surface of which is largely marshy. 

Lowlands. — The whole of Northern Germany is lowland, 
and forms part of the Great European Plain, which extends from 
the Ural Mountains to the shores of the Netherlands. 

RIVERS. — The chief rivers of Germany are the Niemen, 
Vistula, and Oder, flowing into the Baltic ; Elbe, Weser, and 
Rhine, into the North Sea; Danube, flowing eastward from 
Bavaria. 

All the large rivers with northerly courses, except the Weser, 
rise to the south or east of the German frontier, and, being 
navigable almost throughout their courses, afford valuable means 
of communication between Germany and the neighbouring States. 
The most important river in Germany, the Rhine, reaches the sea 
through Holland. 
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The Niemen (400 m.) and the Vistula (G30 m.) have the greater part of 
their courses in Russia. Great rafts of timber are floated down the Vistula 
to the port of Danzig, which has considerable commerce in summer. 

The Oder (5.50 m.) is almost entirely a German river. The chief towns 
on its banks are Breslau, Frankfurt-on-Oder, and Stettin, on the mouth. 

The Elbe (GOO m.) enters Germany through Saxony, and flows north- 
west to the North Sea. This is a very important river, with many tributaries, 
of which the Spree is the most familiar, having Berlin upon its banks. The 
chief cities on the Elbe are Dresden, in Saxony, and H amb urg, at the head 
of the estuary. 

The Weser (380 m.) is entirely in Germany, and drains an extensive 
area in the western portion of the country. The most important town is 
Bremen, which is some distance from the sea, and is no longer reached by 
ships, although controlling an extensive commerce. 

The Rhine (760 m.), the second longest river in Europe outside of 
Russia, is formed by the union of a vast number of Alpine streams in 
Switzerland, flows through Western Germany, and forms a delta which 
embraces a considerable part of Holland. 

The Rhine flows partly through a lovely valley where the steep banks 
are covered w'ith vines, and partly through busy manufacturing districts. 
The chief tributaries are, on the left bank, the Aar in Switzerland, draining 
a great part of that country, and the Moselle, which drains the western 
slopes of the Vosges. On the right, the Heckar, Main, and Ruhr. Some 
important manufacturing towns in the river basin are Dusseldorf, Barmen, 
and Elberfeld. Some historic towns are Cologne and Strassburg. Two 
important commercial towns are Frankfurt-on-the-Main and Rotterdam 
(in HoUand). 

CLIMATE AND EAINEALL. — The climate of Germany, 
speaking generally, is colder in winter, and warmer in summer, 
than that of England. 

This is due to the fact that the climate of Germany is less influenced by 
the ocean than the British Isles. Again, there is but little difference between 
the amounts of heat in the northern and southern parts of Germany. This 
is caused by the high land being in the south and the low land in the north. 
The winter cold is due to the lack of any mountain barrier in the north to 
check the cold northern winds. 

The Rainfall is generally sufficient, and is sometimes ex- 
cessive, causing serious floodings of the rivers. 

EERTILITY OE SOIL. — The greater part of Germany is 
fertile, especially in the river valleys. A very small proportion 
is waste, barren soil, and this is situated in the Bavarian Plateau 
and along the Baltic coasts. The mountain slopes are extensively 
covered with forests, from which a large revenue is derived. 
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PEODUCTS. — Agricultural. — 1. Cereals. — In order of pro- 
duction these are rye, oats, wheat, and barley. 

2. Beetroot for sugar, and potatoes. 

8. The vine, hay, hops, and tobacco. 

The vine is largely grown in the pleasant river valleys of the south, and 
consequently many districts in the Rhineland are noted for wine. 

Animal. — Germany has many wild animals ; bears and wolves 
stiU exist in the forests. 

Mineral. — The minerals of Germany are varied, abundant, 
and widespread. 

The chief are coal and iron, potassic salts, and zinc. Others, 
are rock salt, copper, and lead. 

Coal. — The chief coalfields are those of the Euhr Basin 
and of Saxony, and each of these districts is the seat of many 
manufacturing industries. 

Iron. — The chief iron-producing states are Westphalia, _ 
Ehenish Prussia, and Silesia. 

The Harz Mountains are celebrated for mineral ores, chiefly silver and 
copper. 

MAKTIFACTITRES. — The manufactures of Germany are very 
important and occupy a large proportion of the inhabitants in 
many districts. The busiest manufactm’ing centres are near 
the coalfields of Saxony, Ehenish-Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Silesia, and Wurtemburg. The most important manufactures 
are — 1. Iron and steel ; 2. Woollen; 3. Silk; 4. Cotton. 

1. Iron and steel are manufactured chiefly in the Euhr Basin, at the town 
of Essen, and in Saxony. 

2. Woollen goods at Barmen, Elberfeld, and Breslau. 

The wool from which the finest goods are produced is obtained from 
South America. 

3. Silk and velvet goods at Crefeld. 

4. Cotton goods at Chemnitz, and at a number of towns in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

COMMERCE. — Since the union of all the German States 
into an empire in 1870, German commerce has grown very 
rapidly, and has extended to all parts of the world, entering into 
very keen competition with that of England. 

MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— As in France, the rivers 
are very largely used in the transport of merchandise, and they are joined 
by important canals which connect the Ehine with the Rhone and Danube, 
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and the Elbe with the Oder and Vistnla. Thus goods may be carried by 
canal and river from the North Sea to the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 

FOREIGIT TEADE. — Imports. — Grain and flour, raw wool, 
raw cotton, cotton and woollen yams, coffee, raw hides, and 
sUk are the most important. 

Exports. — Sugar, coal and coke, woollen fabrics, mixed 
fabrics of silk and cotton, and leather goods are the most 
valuable. 

SEAPORTS. — ^Hamburg, Bremen, and Stettin are the three 
most important; but the amount of commerce carried on at 
H amburg is more than twice the total of Bremen and Stettin, 
which are nearly equal. 

Other ports nearly equal to each other in importance are 
Danzig, Kiel, Ltibeck, and Zdnigsberg. The North Sea ports 
have a great advantage over those of the Baltic in being open in 
winter while the latter are frozen. 

The German ports are mostly at a considerable distance from the sea, 
and have not a sufficient depth of water for the large vessels of these days. 
Hence it has been necessary to create new ports nearer to the sea, which 
are looked upon as outports. Thus, Hamburg has Cnxhaven, Bremen has 
Bremerhaven ; Stettin and liibeck also have their outports. 

Hamburg (800) is the most important commercial city in Germany, 
and is the fifth seaport of the world. Its situation at the month of the 
Elbe puts Hamburg into connection with the river and canal systems of 
Northern Germany, and hence great quantities of goods are transhipped at 
Hamburg and distributed through the countiy. 

Bremen (163) has been for many centuries a place of great trade, and is 
now a remarkable example of a seaport which can only be reached by 
small vessels. The extensive trade belonging to Bremen is mostly carried 
on at Bremerhaven, which is near the sea, and has water deep enough for 
large vessels. 

Stettin (210), at the mouth of the Oder, is conveniently situated for 
exporting the manufactured goods of Silesia and Berlin. 

Danzig and Zbnigsberg have a large summer traffic in timber and other 
forest products, and in grain. 

Kiel, on Kiel Bay, is the chief German naval port, and is also of com- 
mercial importance. It is connected by canal with the North Sea, a route 
which saves the journey round the north of Denmark. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. — The German Empire consists of 
twenty-five States, which were formerly independent of each 
other ; and the Imperial Territory, Alsace-Lorraine, wi-ested from 
Prance in the war of 1870-71. There are four kingdoms— 
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viz. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, of wMch 
Prussia has an area of more than one-half the total extent of 
the empire. The other states are Duchies, Grand Duchies, 
Principalities, and Free Cities, the last-named being Hamburg, 
liibeck, and Bremen. 

INLAND TOWNS. — Berlin (2,040) is sitnated on the Spree, a tributary 
of the Elbe, in the middle of the Great Plain. It is a city of very great 
importance, both as the capital of the Empire and as a manufacturing city. 
Like London and Paris and other capitals, the industries are numerous, the 
chief being machinery-making. 

Munich (538), on the Bavarian Plateau, is the largest city in Southern 
Germany. This city is situated at the meeting of various railroads from 
other parts of the Empire, and of those which communicate with Italy by 
way of the Brenner Pass, and with Austria. 

Breslau (470), on the Oder, in Silesia, has long been an important 
trading centre, and is also a very busy manufacturing city. 

Leipzig (503), in Saxony, on a tributary of the Elbe, is a great commer- 
cial city, having famous fairs, where are sold vast quantities of books, furs, 
and woollen goods. 

Cologne (428), on the Ehine, is chiefly familiar from its connection with 
the scent which is manufactured there. 

Dresden (516) is the capital of Saxony, and is famous for its fine build- j 
ings, and its picture galleries. 

Nuremberg (Niirnberg) is occupied with the manufacture of toys, and is 
the chief centre for the distribution of the wooden toys and wares made by 
the peasants of the Black Forest, 

Metz and Strassburg are two strongly fortified places in Alsace-Lorraine, 
which were besieged and taken by the Germans in 1870. 

POPULATION. — About 60 millions, or nearly 290 to the 
square mile, ranging from nearly 4,000 to the square mile in 
the State of the Free City of Hamburg (158 sq. miles) to 87 in 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Saxony, the most 
thickly peopled state, having over 700 to a square mile, has 
the densest population of any kingdom in Europe. This is 
owing to its numerous mining and manufacturing industries. 
Germany has 33 towns of over one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

THE PEOPLE. — Most of the people of the various German States are 
of Teutonic origin, and are descended from the tribes which proved so' 
formidable to the Eoman power in Italy and Gaul, 

GOVERNMENT, — The Government of the empire is a Limited Monarchy 
by the Emperor (who is the head of the Prussian Eoyal Family) and two 
Houses of -Parliament, the Upper House being elected by the States, .and 
the Lower House by the people as a whole. 
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FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. — Germany has no colonies in the true sense 
of the word, but has declared her protection over great areas in Western 
and Eastern Africa, and possesses certain islands in the Pacific. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. State the position of the German mountains, name the chief ranges, 

and give some idea of their height. 

2. Describe the climate of the Great Plain, and account for it. 

3. Draw a slcetch-map of Germany, and insert the highlands and rivers. 

4. What are the chief manufactures in the province of Silesia, in 

Saxony and Bavaria, and the Rhenish Provinces ? 

B. 1. Name the German foreign possessions, and describe one of them. 

2. Which of the rivers of Germany are commercially of most importance, 

and why ? 

3. Write what you can of the iron, sugar, and chemical manufactures of 

Germany. 

4. Name the chief imports and exports of Germany. 

C. 1. Name and describe the three greatest seaports of Germany. 

2. Describe the relief of Germany, and show how the climate is afieoted 

thereby. 

3. What are the chief crops of Germany ? Indicate in a general way 

where they are most cultivated. 

4. What industries are connected with Essen, Bannen, Breslau, Dresden, 

and Magdeburg ? 


DENMARK 

GENERAL EESCRIPTION. — Denmark consists of the low 
indented peninsula of Jutland, a number of islands lying between 
it and the west coast of Sweden, and of other adjacent islands. 
The chief of tnese are Seeland and Fyen , (or Funen). The 
island of Bornholm, some distance to the east in the Baltic Sea, 
and the Faroe Islands, between the Shetlands and Iceland, also 
ioTm“pai’ts of the Danish kingdom. Iceland, inhabited by 
Norse, and a large extend of .land in Greenland, thinly inhabited, 
are subjecrto Denmark. 

Jutland and the adjacent Danish islands form part of the 
Great Plain of Europe. The western coast of Jutland is bordered 
with sand-dunes and a strip of barren soil, but the eastern portion 
is fertile. The inhabitants are industrious, intelligent, and enter 
prising, and the natural resources of the country are well developed. 

BOXHTDARIES. — Jutland has the North Sea. on the west; 
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the Skager Eaek on the north ; the Kattegat on the east. See - 
land is. separated. from Sweden by the Sound. _ 

SIZE. — About 15,300 sq. miles, including the Faroe Islands, 
which have an area of 514 sq. miles. 

Thus Denmark is about the size of Bahawalpur State. • 

COAST-LIKE. — Long fjords with low banks are numerous ; 
the chief of the many straits are The Sound, between Seeland 
and Sweden ; Great Belt, between Seeland and Fyen ; Little Belt, 
between Fyen and Jutland ; the most important cape is The 
Skaw, the northern point of Jutland. 

BELIEF, mVERS, &c. — The surface is generally flat and 
the rivers are small and unimportant. 

CLIMATE AKD RAINFALL. — The winters are long and 
cold, but the summers are warm enough to ripen wheat. The 
rainfall is sufficient. 

The soil is mostly fertile, and the greater part is well 
cultivated. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Agricultural. — Oats, barley, rye, and wheat ; 
potatoes and roots, including sug ar-be et. Bjittpr is produced in 
large quantities, and much is exported. 

2. Minerals are wanting, and Denmark has largely to import 
coal and metals. 

Animals. of the ordinary domestic kind are reared, and 
many are exported. 

INDUSTRIES. — The chief occupation of the Danes is agricul- 
ture, but home industries are carried on by many of the peasants, 
and there are some nianufactures of woollens at Copenhagen. 

TRADE. — Imports. — Manufactured goods of many kinds, 
sugar, timber, coal, and coffee. Exports. — Almost entirely farm 
produce — butter, cattle, barley, wheat, and horses. 

TOWNS. — Copenhagen (426), or with suburbs (514), the capital, is rnuch 
the largest city in Denmark, having, with its suburbs, nearly ten times as 
niahy iuhabitants as Aarhus, the next largest jtown. The mty is well 
situated for commerce, is the first port, and possesses many line buildings. 

Aarhus (56) is the largest town in Jutland and the chief centre of trade 
in the p’eiiinsula. 

POPULATION Over 2k millions, almost entirely of 

Teutonic race. 
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GOVERNMENT. — A limited monarchy, with two Houses of Parliament 
called the Rigsfeg,. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

THE FAROE ISLANDS, like the Shetlands, are inhabited by a hardy race, 
who live by fishing, fowling, and sheep-rearing. 

ICELAND is a large volcanic island near the Arctic Circle. The chief 
volcano is Hekla. The people are remarkable for their education and 
'intelligence. The capital is Reikjamk, a town of about 2,000 inhabitants. 
"The chief exports are fish and'sEeep. 

GREENLAND. — The inhabited portion is on the west coast, where' live 
about 10,000 people, whose chief pursuit is fishing, 

•WEST INDIAN POSSESSIONS.— Three small islands, St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, and 8t. John, producing and exporting sugar. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 

1. Of what does Denmark consist? Give its boundaries and relative 

size. 

2. Draw a map of Denmark, giving names of islands, openings, and 

straits. 

3. "What are the chief occupations of the Danes? Name the leading 

exports and imports. 

4. Name the distant possessions of Denmark, with their positions, 

products, and any facts relating to the inhabitants. 


SWEDEIT AlTD EOE-WAY 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Sweden and Norway together 
form Scandinavia, the largest peninsula in Europe. 

Norway, the western portion, has a remarkably rugged coast- 
line, broken by many deep, long, and narrow openings called 
^ord s. Sweden, the eastern and larger portion of the peninsula, 
slopes down to the Baltic Sea, and has a low coast-line bordered 
by a vast number of small islands. The surface of the peninsula 
is very high in the south-west and west'fgradually decreases in 
elevatidn"towards the north, and slopes gently to the east and 
south. The northerly’ latitude’ of ' the peninsula and its great 
elevation cause the climate to be cold and much of the surface to 
be incapable of cultivation. There are, however, considerable 
difierences between the climate and fertility of Norway and 
Sweden ; for the Gulf Stream Drift causes the fjords of Norway to 
be free from ice during the winter, while the Baltic is frost bound. 
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On the other hand, the summers are hot, and crops ripen freely 
on the extensive plain stretching towards the Baltic. 

BOUNDAIIIES. — West, by the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. 
East and south, by' the Baltic Sea. The Russian frontier is 
formed mainly by the rivers Tornea and Tana. 

SIZE. — The united area is nearly 300,000 sq. miles, or one. 
and a quarter times the size of Burma. 

COAST-LDfE. — The western coast is wonderfully broken by 
JQords, which ran inland for many miles, with sides often formed 
of steep mountains descending directly into the water. Innumer- 
able islands fringe both the western and eastern shores, of which 
the chief are the Lofoten Islands in the west, and Gottland and 
Oland in the Baltic. 

The chief capes are The Naze, North Cape, and Nordkyn. 

RELIEF. — The western part of the peninsula is a great 
plateau, upon which are many ridges and scattered moimtains. 
The highest part of the plateau is in Norway, and different 
portions of the plateau are called fields, as Dovre Field and 
Ynes Field. 


LOWLANDS. — The whole of the wide portion of Sweden is a 
plain, and the Baltic coast is bordered by low land. 

In Norway the only low land is a narrow strip round the 
south coast. 


RIVERS. — Numerous torrents leap down the sides of the 
western fjords, but there is only one large river in Norway' — viz. 
the Glqmmen, which is,..400 miles long, and flows. from north to 
south. Numerous rivers of considerable length flow down the 
long transverse valleys towards the Baltic, generally forming 
long lakes in their course. The chief Swedish river is the Gota. 
which drains Lakes Wener and Wetter. 

LAKES. — The lakes of Sweden form the second largest system 
in Em’ope. The largest are Wener and Wetter. Many others 
lie on the plain and in the long valleys that descend from the 
plateau. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Thejv inter is long and cold, 
lasting seven months; but the Atlantic on the west, is ..warmer 
than the Baltic, and hence the fjords are not frozen, while the 
coast of Sweden is blocked with ice for several months. The 
rainfall is abundant, especiaUy in, Norway. The sununers are 
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hot, considering the latitude, and crops of corn ripen in a very 
short time. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — The plateau is generally too high 
and bleak to be fertile, but Sweden contains much fertile soU. 
In Norway the hill-slopes are either clothed with forests or 
cultivated with grass and other crops, but particularly with grass 
which is made into hay. 

PRODUCTS. — ^1. Agricultural.— Sweden and Norway : Oats, 
barley, rye, and potatoes are cultivated, with some little wheat 
and pulse ; hut the quantity produced is insufficient for the needs 
of the people, though Sweden exports some oats. 

2. Animal. — Sweden is able to export cattle and sheep, but 
Norway has to import live animals. 

3. Forest Products. — Timber, tar and pitch, resin and 
turpentine are very valuable. The chief trees are the fir andjjine. 

4. Fisheries. — The Norwegian fisheries are especially valu- 
able, and help to make up for the poverty of the soil. The 
chief are cod, herring, and whale. The capture, curing, and 
preparation of these fish and their products give employment to 
many of the inhabitants. 

5. Minerals are plentiful in Sweden, but of little importance 
in Norway. 

The chief is iron, which is remarkable for its excellent 
quality. 

MANUFACTURES. — These are chiefly the preparation for the 
market of the raw products of the country. The abundance of 
wood accounts for the large timber mills and the manufacture of 
matches. Wood is also pulped^'to" make paper and cardboard. 
Wooden ^ships are., built. in -Norway. The iron of Sweden is 
smelted, and excellent steel is made. Another important industry 
in Sweden is the manufacture of butter. 

Textile manufactures are inconsideraWe in Norway, but an increasing 
quantity of raw cotton is imported into Sweden for manufacture. 

TRADE. — ^Norway and Sweden, but especially Norway, possess 
large numbers of merchant vessels, and do a great carrying trade. 

./'MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.— Conveyance of passen- 
gers and merchandise is much easier in Sweden than in Norway. In 
Sweden the rivers and lakes are often navigable, and are connected by very 
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useful canals. There are also 7,600 miles of railway. The chief canal is 
the Gota Canal, which joins the Eiver Gota with Lakes Wener and "Wetter 
and the Baltic. 

Norway has about 1,.500 miles of railway, but the chief mode of passing 
from place to place is by the fjords, on whose banks stand nearly all the towns. 

Imports. — Both countries import rye and other grain, 
manufactured goods, as woollens and machinery, coal, and 
, tropical produce. In addition, Sweden receives raw cotton. 

Exports. — Sweden — Timber, iron, live aniihals, butter, oats, 
matches. Norway — Timber, cod, herrings, and train oil. 

It will be noticed that Norway exports the products of its forests and fisheries ; 
while Sweden, in addition to forest products, exports produce of its mines, farms, 
and factories. 

SEAPORTS. — The chief ports in SWEDEN are Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, and Malmo. In NORWAY, Christiania and Bergen 
^fe’IhTchie’f, but "eveiry town of any importance is a seaport. 

T0"WNS IN S'WEDEN.— Stockholm (339), the largest city in Scandinavia, 
I stands at the entrance of Lake Malar, and, being" built'upoh islands, bears 
I some resemblance to "Venice. It is the capital of Sweden, and is both a 
i manufacturing city and a seaport. 

Gothenburg (or Goteborg) (162) is the chief seaport of Sweden, and_has 
important manufactures. 

Malmo is well situated for trafiBc with Germany. 

T0"WNS IN NOEWAY. — Christiania (227) is the capital and by far the 
; largest town. It is a well-built city, with many fine and interesting buildings. 

Bergen (72)Ts'the chief hshing-port, and has a great export of dfied'fish 
and fish products^ such as cod-liver and train oil. 

Trondhjem, on the fjord of that name, is the ancient capital. 

Hamm grfest is a small town within the Arctic Circle, visited by tourists 
to see the ‘ Midnight Sun.’ 

POPULATION. — Sweden, 5,400,000 ; Norway, 2,240,000. 

THE PEOPLE are purely Teutonic, with the exception of less than 
fifty thousand Finns and Lapps. 

GOVERNHENT. — Norway and Sweden were under one king 
from 1814 until 1905. In that year the union was dissolved, and 
each country has now an entirely separate government. Each is 
a limited monarchy, consisting of the sovereign and two Houses 
of Parliament.' The Parliament of Sweden is called the Diet, 
that of Norway the Storthing. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. State the position and boundaries of Scandinavia. 

2. Describe the coast-line of Norway and Sweden, naming the islands 

and openings. 

3. Describe the river system of Scandinavia, and name the chief rivers. 

4. Give some account of Stockholm, Christiania, Bergen, Gothenburg, 

Hammerfest, and Malmo. 

B. 1. Name the natural products of Norway and Sweden, and point out any 

that are common to both countries or peculiar to either. 

2. Say what you can of the manufacturing industries of Scandinavia. 

3. State the population of Sweden and Norway, pointing out where the 

bulk of the people live in each country. Name the races of people, 
and indicate any points of their character. 

4. Name the imports and exports of Sweden and Norway, and give 

reasons for any diSerences. 


RUSSIA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — ^Russia is a vast country, which 
occupies more than one-half of the surface of Europe, and forms 
the main portion of the Great European Plain, which extends 
from the Ural Mountains to the north-eastern border of France. 
The coast-line is in four detached portions, forming the shores 
of as many seas. One of these, the Caspian Sea is a salt lake, 
with its surface much below the level of the ocean. ' The chief 
natural feature of Russia is its system of great rivers, which 
mostly rise at a low elevation, and flow long distances across 
the plains. The rivers, being navigable, to some extent make 
up for the deficiency of coast-line ; but they suffer from being 
frozen in winter. Much of the soil is fertile, but there are large 
barren tracts in the extreme north and in the south-east, where 
very little vegetation can exist, and the population is, conse- 
quently, scanty. 

BOUNDARIES. — 1. On the north. — The Arctic Ocean, which 
is frozen for one-half of each year. 

2. Or the south. — The Black and Caspian Seas, and a tributary 
of the R. Kur. 

8. On the east. — The Ural Mountains for part of the distance. 

4. On the west. — The Baltic Sea and R. Pruth. 
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Artificial boundaries separate Russia from Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in the west, while Russian territory is continuous in Europe and 
Asia on the East. 

SIZE. — European Russia, nearly 2,000,000 sq. miles. (Com- 
pare with Indicin Empire.) 

European Russia is less than one-third the size of Asiatic Russia. 

COAST'LINE. — The coasts are broken by many openings, 
more especially in the Arctic Ocean and Baltic Sea ; but all are 
frozen during u’inter. In the Black Sea the northern coast is 
icebound for about eleven weeks each year, while in the White 
Sea the period is thirty-one weeks. 

SEAS &e. — The White Sea is the chief opening upon the 
northern coast. 

In the Baltic Sea the principal parts are the Gulfs of Bothnia, 
Einland, and Riga. 

The Sea of Azof is connected with the Black Sea by the Strait 
of Kertch. 

The Caspian Sea is salt and very deep. The Black Sea is less salt than 
the Mediterranean, but salter than the Baltic, which is brackish. All these 
seas are either entirely or nearly tideless. 

ISLANDS. — In the Arctic Ocean. — Nova Zembla is the 
largest of several large bleak islands to the north of Russia. 

RELIEF. — The surface is very flat, with a slight slope out- 
wards from the Valdai HiUs towards the Arctic Ocean, Baltic, 
Black, and Caspian Seas. 

MOUNTAINS. — The highest mountains are the Caucasus in 
the south-east and the Urals in the east. 

1. The Caucasus Range lies between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, and is remarkable for its steepness and great height. The 
highest peak is Elburz (18,500 ft.). This range has very few 
passes, and is crossed with difficulty. 

2. The Ural kits, form a very long range of only moderate 
height, the highest point being under 6,000 ft. The range is 
remarkable for the gentle nature of the slope from east and west 
throughout most of its length, and is very easily crossed. 

3. The Valdai HiUs form a low plateau, and are important 
as being the source and watershed of many great rivers. 
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LOWLANDS. — Some remarkable districts in the vast plain of 
Eussia are : — 1. The Tundras, the bleak, frozen plains bordering 
on the Arctic Ocean. 2. The Black Earth Region, in the 
southern half of Eussia, remarkable for the depth and richness 
of the soil. 3, The Steppes of the south-east. Much of the 
surface of the steppes is below the sea-level, and abounds with 
small salt lakes, the soil being saline. This region is generally 
very barren. 

EIVERS. — Eussia is watered by many large rivers, which are 
frozen in winter, and are hable to flooding when the snow melts 
and to shrinking during the summer heat. The Great Plain is 
elevated to the south-east of St. Petersburg into the low Valdai 
Plateau, and a low ridge is continued eastwards towards the 
Ural Mts. In these elevations most of the rivers take their rise 
and flow outwards to the four bordering seas — the Arctic Ocean, 
and the Baltic, Black, and Caspian Seas. Hence the Eussian 
rivers are easily placed in four groups. 

(a) Rivers Plowing into the Arctic Ocean. — Petchora and 
Northern Dwina. 

These streams flow through bleak and ban'en country with scanty 
population, and are of very little importance. 

(b) Rivers Flowing into the Baltic Sea. — Neva, Western 
Dwina, Niemen, and Vistula. 

The Neva connects the great lakes with the sea, and. has St. Petersburg 
upon its banks. The mouths of the Niemen and Vistula are in Germany. 

(c) Rivers Flowing into the Black Sea. — Pruth, Dniester 
(700 m,), and Dnieper (1,200 m.). 

The Don (1,100 m.) flows into the Sea of Azof. The navigation of the 
four last named is hindered by rapids and shallows. 

(d) Rivers Flowing into the Caspian Sea. — Volga (2,200 m.) 
and Dral (1,150 m.). 

The Volga is 2,200 miles long, more than 400 miles longer than any 
other European river. It rises in the Valdai Plateau and flows by a winding 
course into the Caspian Sea, forming n delta with very numerous mouths. 

This river is a %'erj important waterway, and is connected with the 
Neva at St. Petersburg by a canal. Many commercial and manufacturing 
cities are upon the banks of the Volga. Nijni Novgorod is famous for its 
great fairs. Astrakhan is a large city on the delta. Moscow on the 
Moskwa, a tributary of the Oka, is the old capital of Eussia and a very 
important centre of manufactures and trade. 
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LAKES. — There are two lake systems in Eussia. 

(a) The lake System of the Finland Platean and the 
Russian Plain. — This includes the great lakes Ladoga, nearly 
7,000 sq. miles in area, and Onega, nearly half as large. These 
lakes, together with those of Finland, are of fresh water, and 
form the largest system of lakes in Europe. 

(&) The Salt Lakes of the South-east. — Very numerous small 
salt lakes occupy the low-lying steppes to the north of the 
Caspian Sea. 

GLIhlATE AND RAINFALL. — Throughout Russia the 
winters are very cold and the summers hot. The country ex- 
tends over about thh-ty degrees of latitude, and, consequently, 
the north is considerably colder than the south ; but the differ- 
ence in temperature is not so great as might be expected from 
the range of latitude. This is due to the absence of any high 
land to shelter the surface from the cold northern winds, and to 
the position of the country, so far from the influence of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The rainfall is not abundant, but it occurs during 
summer, when most beneficial. In winter the snowfall is heavy. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. — The soil of Eussia varies very 
much in fertility. Large areas are occupied by the barren wastes 
of the north called Tundras ; by swamps ; and by the Steppes of 
the South-east. Forests cover about one-third of the surface, 
almost entirely in the northern half of the country. The most 
fertile part is the Black Earth Region, through which flow all 
the rivers between the Pruth and the Volga. Here the soil is 
exceedingly rich and deep, and j)roduces abundant crops without 
manure. 

The Baltic Prownces and Poland possess much fertile soil. 
Altogether about one-fourth of the surface of Eussia is fit for 
cultivation, and nearly an equal area is pasture. 

PRODTTCTS. — 1. Agricultural. — The agricultural products, 
like the climate, are very varied. The most general crops are 
cereals— rye, oats, wheat, and barley. Rye is produced in 
very large quantities to make . the black bread which is the chief 
food of the people, and the wheat is mostly exported. 

In the south and south-west, the summer is warm enough to 
permit of the growth of flax, hemp, sugar-beet, tobacco, and the 
vine. 
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2. Mineral. — Eussia has a great ahunSance of minerals of 
many kinds. The chief are coal, iron, gold, platinum, silver, 
zinc, and copper. Others of importance are mercury, salt, and 
petroleum. 

Coal. — The most important coalfields are those in the valley 
of the Eon and South-west Poland. 

Iron is worked on most of the coalfields, and the production 
is now very large. 

Other districts rich in minerals are the TJrale and the Caucasus, where 
gold, platinum, and copper are obtained. The Caucasus region is also rich 
in petroleum, from which kerosene or paraffin oil is extracted. 

MANEFACTimES. — The chief manufactures, in the order 
of their values, are cotton, woollen, iron, linen, and silk. 

The principal manufacturing districts are Moscow and its 
neighbourhood, St. Petersburg and the towns near, and Warsaw 
and Western Poland generally. 

TP».ADE. — The internal trade of Russia is very great, for 
there is an active interchange of the various products of the 
many European and Asiatic prorinces. The external trade 
snows remarkable change and progress in the last twenty years, 
for, while the exports have almost doubled, the imports have 
actually diminished in value. This is owing to the great develop- 
ment of Russian manufacturing industries, which now absorb the 
raw material which formerly was exported. 

MEANS OF INTEENAI COMMUNICATION.— Rivers are the chief 
natural means for the conveyance of passengers and goods in European 
Russia, and these are to some extent connected by canals. Thus, by the 
canal joining the Neva with the Volga, goods may be conveyed without 
transhipment from the Baltic to the Caspian Sea. Roads are bad through- 
out the greater part of Eussia, owing to the absence of stone. Railways 
are not extensive in proportion to the size of the country, but are being 
developed. The river communication suffers from being frozen for many 
months in each year. 

E0REIG]Sr TRADE. — Imports. — Raw cotton, raw metals, 
with metal wares and machinery, tea, raw wool and yarn, and 
coal make up more than one-half of the total value of the 
imports. 

Exports. — Com and flour, flax, timber, various articles of 
food, as fish, butter and eggs, linseed, petroleum, and hemp. 
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Manufactured goods, though relatively small in value, show a decided 
and steady increase. The export of petroleum and its products more than 
tripled in value between 1887 and 1901. 

SEAPORTS. — The chief ports of Russia are Odessa, St. 
Petersburg, Riga, and Batoum. 

The bulk of the foreign commerce is carried on through the Baltic and 
Black Seas, for the White Sea is very remote and is frozen for over six 
months in the year, and the Caspian Sea is an inland lake. 

The chief Baltic ports are St. Petersburg and Riga. 

The chief Black Sea ports are Odessa and Batum. 

The White Sea port is Archangel ; and on the Caspian Sea 
are Baku and Astrakhan. 

Odessa (450) is the chief outlet for the wheat produced in the Black 
Earth Eegion. It has the advantage of not being blocked by ice for so long 
a period as other Eussian ports. 

St. Petersburg (1,267) became an important port in 1885, when a deep 
canal was made through the shallow end of the Gulf of Finland. 

Batma has developed largely in recent years through the great increase 
in the production and export of petroleum. 

Baku and Batum are, strictly speaking, in Asiatic Kussia. 

TOWNS. — St. Petersburg, upon the Neva, is the capital and inost 
important city in Eussia. Many of the inhabitants make their home in 
St. Petersburg in winter and in the country in summer, and hence the 
population varies from 850,000 in summer to over 1,600,000 in winter. 
This city was founded by Peter the Great in 1703, wbo chose the site 
because he wished the capital to be near the sea. Although the site 
chosen was a marsh, foundations were made by driving piles, and a hand- 
some city was built. St. Petersburg is the seat of government and the chief 
residence of the Czar. It is also a great manufacturing and commercial 
city, with much foreign and internal trade. 

Moscow (1,360), on the Moskwa, the ancient capital, has important 
manufactures, and is the centre of Eussian raUwavs. The city differs from 
St. Petersburg in having an Oriental appearance, with its numerous brightly 
coloured domes. The most remarkable building is the Kremlin. 

Warsaw (756) is the commercial and manufacturing centre of Poland, 
and has great markets. The chief manufactures are woollen and silk 
goods. 

Odessa (450), on the Black Sea, is the first port in Eussia in value of 
imports and exports. The town is quite modern, and is remarkable for its 
mixture of races, of whom Italians predominate. 

Kiga (232), at the mouth of the Western Dwina, is an ancient seaport. 
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with great export of the products of TVestern Russia, such as flax, timher, 
tar, and resin, lodz, in Poland, has cotton and linen manufactures. 

Helsingfors is the capital of Finland. Tiflis is a large town to the south 
of the Caucasus Mountains, on the great trade-route across that range by 
the Dariel Road or Pass. 

THE PEOPLE. — The population is estimated at over 106 
millions, or about 50 to a square mile. All true Russians are 
Slavs, and these form the bulk of the people ; but there are many 
other races, as Germans in the Baltic Provinces, Piims in Finland, 
Mongols (Tartars) in the Steppes, Jews in the west and south- 
west, and Caucasians in the south-east. The majority of the 
people belong to the Greek Christian Church. 

GOVERNMENT. — Until recently, the Czar was an absolute monarch. 
Now, however, a constitution has been granted, the representative assembly 
being called the Duma, 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. — Russia possesses all Northern Asia from 
the Urals to the Pacific, extending southward to the confines of Persia, 
.tUghanistan, and China, and comprising Siberia and Russian Central Asia. 
The total area of those possessions is 6j millions of square miles. Russian 
territory also extends to the south of the Caucasus into Asia, including 
provinces which formerly belonged to Turkey. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Name the boundaries of the Russian Empire, and indicate where the 

frontier is artificial. 

2. Name the mountain ranges of Russia, show their relative heights, 

and compare with other mountain ranges, as the Alps or 
Pyrenees. 

3. Say what you can of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Warsaw, 

and Tiflis. 

4. Describe the lake systems of Russia, showing their points of differ- 

ence, Name the largest lakes. 

B. 1. Describe the coasts of Russia, and state any of their disadvantages. 

2. Name the rivers in their various systems, and describe the Volga. 

3. Name the chief agricultural products of Russia, and indicate as far 

as possible where they grow most freely. 

4. State the imports and exports ; state which are increasing or • 

diminishing, and show why. 

C. 1. Show the position of the chief watersheds of Russia, and name the 

most important rivers flowing from each. 

2. Name the chief minerals, and state the chief mineral-producing 
districts. 
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3. Compare the various parts of the Russian Empire, as to climate, 
products, and density of population. 

4. Say what you can of the Steppes, the Black Earth Region, the 

Tundras. 


AUSTRIA-HUNG-ABY 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Austria-Hungary, in the middle 
of the Continent, is exceeded in size hy only Wo European 
countries, viz. Russia and Scandinavia. The dual name comes 
from the fact that what were formerly Wo Powers are now united 
under one ruler. Hungary has been a kingdom for about 800 
years ; Austria is an accumulation of states, which have gradually 
grown into a single empire. The Emperor of Austria is also 
King of Hungary, the union having been effected in 1867. 
Physically, Austria and Hungary are very different ; the latter is 
an extensive plain surrounded by mountains ; the Austrian states 
are mountainous and lie in a semicircle round the west and north 
of Hungary. 

The whole area is about 240,000 sq_. miles. (Compare with 
Burma.) 

BOUNDARIES. — Austria-Hungary has many natural boun- 
daries. On the north-west, the Alps, Bbhmer Wald, Erzgebirge 
and Sudetes Mountains; on the south-west the Adriatic Sea; 
on the south the Danube and Transylvanian Alps ; on the east 
the Carpathians ; and for a short distance on the north, the river 
Vistula. Only in the north-east are the boundaries artificial. 

COAST-LINE. — The coast-line is, for the area, very short, 
Austria and Hungary each having a strip on the island-fringed 
coast of the Adriatic. Trieste is the port of Austria ; Fiume of 
Hungary. The Adriatic Sea is exposed to severe storms. 

RELIEF. — Austria-Hungary consists of a great plain sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges which extend into plateaux in the 
north-west and ’east. The Plateau of Bohemia, in the north- 
west, is surrounded by mountains. Transylvania, in Eastern 
Hungary, is. also an extensive plateau. 

MOUNTAINS.- — The mountains are in three systems. 

1. The Alps, in the west, are a continuation of the Swiss 
mountains. The Julian Alps, which extend to the south-east. 
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connect the Alpine with the Balkan mountain systems. The 
Alps gradually diminish in height as they approach the Hungarian 
plain, and as they stretch towards the Balkans. 

2. The Carpathians describe a great curve, about 1,000 miles 
in length. These mountains are very steep and rugged, but 
much less in height than the Alps, the highest point being under 
9,000 ft., and the average height about 6,000 ft. 

3. The Northern Mountains, separating Austria from Ger- 
many — the Erzgebirge, Riesengebirge, Sndetes, and Bbhmer 
Wald. These mountains are still lower than the Carpathians, 
the highest peak being under 6,000 ft. 

RIVERS. — Numerous large and important rivers drain 
Austria-Hungary, hut the country does not possess the mouth 
of one navigable stream. 

The rivers can be divided into two groups — viz. 1. those 
draining the outer slopes of the mountains ; 2. those draining 
inward to the centre of the country. 

1. Rivers Draining the Outer Slopes. — Dniester, into the 
Black Sea ; Vistula and Oder, into the Baltic Sea ; Elbe, drain- 
ing the Bohemian Plateau and flowing through Germany into 
the North Sea ; the Adige, into the Adriatic Sea. 

2. Rivers Draining the Inner Slopes. — The Danube and its 
tributaries, flowing into the Black Sea. 

The Danube (1,700 m. long) flows through Southern Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and then separates Eoumania on the north from Servia 
and Bulgaria on the south. This river receives very many tributaries, 
several of which .are themselves large streams — e.g. the Save and Theies. 
The Danube is navigable for many hundreds of miles ; but its banks are 
swampy, more especially in Hungary and in its lower course, and therefore 
comparatively few large towns are built on it below Buda-Pesth. The most 
remarkable part of its course is where, on leaving Austria, the river flows 
for over seventy miles through a defile caused by the approach of two 
mountain ranges, the Balkans and Carpathians. Here the stream is narrow 
and shallow, but has been deepened at great cost. 

Some of the largest towns on the Danube in Austria are 
Linz, an important trade centre ; Vienna, the capital and largest 
city in the empire; and Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungaxy. 
On tributaries are Innsbruck, on the Inn, an important town in 
the Tyrol ; and Gratz, on the Mur, the largest town in the 
Alpine provinces. 
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LAKES. — The largest lake in Austria-Hungary is Balaton, 
west of the Danube, in the Hungarian Plain. 

CLIMATE AND KAINEALL. — In such a large country 
as Austria-Hungary, with so much diversity of surface, there 
is naturally considerable variety of climate ; but, generally 
speaking, the winters are cold and the summers are warm. 

The heat of summer is accounted for by — 

1. The Jatitude, from about 45° S. to 50° S. 

2. The country is near enough to Africa to come under the influence of 
hot winds. 

The severity of the winter is produced by — 

1. The cold winds from east and north, which find an easy entrance over 
the eastern and northern mountains and sweep over the great plains. 

2. The elevation of the surface of much of the country. 

The rainfall is unevenly distributed, being plentiful among 
the mountains but scanty on the plains. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — The soil of Austria-Hungary is 
fertile, especially in the great river valleys. About nine-tenths 
of the surface is either cultivated land, pasture, or woodland. In 
the great plains of Hungary are large tracts which produce 
only pasture, and suffer much from summer drought and winter 
frosts. 

The Alpine regions of the Tyrol contain the largest propor- 
tion of quite unproductive surface. 

PRODDCTS. — Agricultural. — 1. Cereals: Oats, rye, barley, 
and wheat. 

Hungary is especially noted for the production of hard wheat, which 
makes very fine flour and is In great demand. 

2. Potatoes, sugar-beet, hops, and maize are important crops. 

3. The vine is grown on the sunny hill-slopes of the Alpine 
regions and in Hungary. Silk is produced in the Adige Valley. 

4. Timber is a very valuable product, its cultivation being 
carefully fostered by the Government. The great forests are upon 
the Carpathians and Alps. 

Mineral. — Austria-Hungary is rich in minerals. Coal — 
including common coal and brown coal — iron, salt, silver, and 
quicksilver. 

The greater part of the mineral wealth is found in the 
Austrian provinces. 
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MANUFACTTJEES, — The great bulk of the manufacturing 
industries is carried on in the Gis-Leithan Provinces, Hungary 
and the other Trans-Leithan States being almost entirely agri- 
cultural or pastoral. The provinces ■which are richest 'in coal — 
viz. Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia — are the chief centres of 
manufacturing industries. The chief manufactures are woollen, 
linen, cotton and jute, iron and steel. 

The chief manufacturing towns are Vienna, where a variety 
of goods is produced — viz. silks, machinery, porcelain, and fancy 
goods generally ; Briinn, woollen goods ; Gratz, iron manu- 
factures ; Buda-Pesth, silks, velvets, and flour. 

TRADE. — The foreign trade of Austria-Hungary, although 
showing a large increase in the last twenty years, is small com- 
pared with that of some other European countries. 

MEANS OF INTEENAL COMMUNICATION.— Speaking generally, the 
means of communication throughout the empire are capable of considerable 
in^)rovement. As in Geimany and France, the rivers afford convenient 
means for the candage of passengers and goods, the chief navigable streams 
being the Danube and Elbe. The former affords a waterway for a large 
portion of the empire, while the latter connects Bohemia with Hamburg. 

Railways are numerous and convenient in the great manu- 
facturing provinces, but they are lacking in Hungary, where 
large tracts of country are remote from railways. 

TRADE. — The chief imports are raw materials for manufac- 
ture — cotton, wool, hides, silk ; and coal, machinery, and tropical 
produce. 

The exports consist mainly of the products of forests and 
farms — ^wood and woodwork, cattle, eggs, and sugar. 

The trade is maintained chiefly udth the adjoining countries. 
The chief seaports are Trieste and Fiume, on the Adriatic Sea. 

DIVISIONS OE THE EMPIRE. — The provinces composing 
the empire are divided into Cis-Leithan and Trans-Leithan 
States. This name is derived from the Leitha, a tributary on 
the right bank of the Danube, to the east of Vienna. The Cis- 
Leithan States {cis, on this side of) are those on the west of the 
Leitha ; the Trans-Leithan States are those on the east of that 
river. 

TO'WNS. — Cis-Leithan Provinces. — As these proHnces carry 
on the chief manufacturing industries, there are more very large 
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tovms than in Hungary. There are six towns with more than 
100,000 inhabitants in the Cis-Leithan States compared with 
only one in the Trans-Leithan States. 

I 

■ . . '■.VienW( 2,085), the capital of tlie Austrian Empire, is the fourth city of 
' /Europe in population. It is Vi’cll situated upon the Danube, by which great 
^ trade is carried on. It is also at the meeting of the trade routes from 
Silesia and Italy. Like P.aris, the city is the centre of many manufactures, 
including silks, machinery, and fancy wares of many kinds. 

Prague (23.8), in Bohemia, upon the Moidau, a tributary of the Elbe, is 
an important manufacturing and trading city. It is the centre of the chief 
manufacturing district in Austria, tvhere woollen and cotton goods, glass 
and porcelain are produced. 

Trieste (221), in the Const Land, is the chief port. 

Lemberg (lo'Jj and Cracow (109) are ancient and important towns in 
Galicia. 

Trans-Leithan Provinces. — Bnda-Pesth (732), upon the 
Danube, Buda being on the right and Pesth on the left bank. 
Buda is an old German town, while Pesth, a Magyar town, has 
a very different appearance. Fine bridges connect the two towns, 
which are great centres of trade and the chief seat of manufac- 
tures in Hungary, the most important being silk, velvet, and 
flour. The united towns form the capital of the Trans-Leithan 
Provinces. 

PEOPLE. — The population of Austria is over 26 millions ; of 
Hungary, 19 millions — total, 45 millions, or 180 to a square mile. 
Austria-Hungary contains the greatest admixture of races in 
Europe. Slavs and Germans form the bulk of the population, 
and there are between six and seven million Magyars in Hungary. 
The Magyars were a non- Aryan race, from the north of Asia, who 
settled in Hungary at the end of the ninth century. 

GOVERNMENT. — Austria-Hungary has a Limited Monarchy. The 
Emperor of Austria is also King of Hungary, and his power in both 
capacities is limited by elected Parliaments. Throughout the empire the 
people of the various states have a considerable share in the local govern- 
ment, each province and commune having its own elected body. 

Austria-Hungary has no colonies like those of England or Holland, but 
rules the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and has troops in the 
adjoining district of Novibazar, though the latter is ruled in civil matters 
by Turkey. 

Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novibazar consist of hilly’country, with many 
ranges parallel to the Dinario Alps and long valleys sloping to the north. 
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The area is over 23,500 sq. miles, or about the size of Ceylon. These 
provinces are bounded by the E. Save on the north, the E. Drina on the 
east, and the Dr_,aric Alps on the west. The soil is fertile and is watered 
by many streams flowing into the Save. The chief vegetable products are 
timber (forests cover nearly one-half of the surface), maize and wheat, 
plums (which are dried in large quantities for export), and the vine. 
Minerals are abundant, but little worked. 

The chief town is Serajevo (26), the capital of Bosnia and the centre of 
trade. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Name the countries touching Austria-Hungary, with the boundaries, 

indicating where the boundary is artificial. 

2. Describe the position of the Austrian Alq^s and Carpathians ; name 

the diSerent parts of these systems ; compare the average heights 
and name the highest peaks. 

3. Name the chief manufacturing provinces in Austria and the in- 

dustries specially carried on in each. Give any reasons for the 
manufactures being located in these districts. 

4. Name the rivers of Austria-Hungary, and give an account of the 

Danube, naming the countries di'ained by it, the causes of 
obstructions in its course, and the chief towns on the banks of 
the main stream or tributaries. 

B. 1. Say what you know of the soil of Austria-Hungary, and name the 

chief vegetable products. 

2. Name the seaports of Austria-Hungary, and say what you can of 

their trade and relative importance. 

3. Name the great races of people in Austria-Hungaij, together with 

the provinces in which such races are most numerous. 

4. Compare and contrast Austria-Hungary with Germany. 


SWITZERLAlsTD 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Switzerland occupies the 
middle and highest portion of the mountainous core of Europe, 
its surface being almost covered with the Central Alps. The 
mountainous character of the country — its lakes, its snow-capped 
peaks, its glaciers, and its waterfalls — render the scenery of 
Switzerland among the most beautiful in the world, and it is 
visited by thousands of tom-ists annually. It is on this account 
called the ‘playground of Em'ope.’ It is surroimded by four 
great countries— -France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy 

T 2 
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— ^whose plains are fertilised by the abundant streams -which 
are formed by the melting of the snows and glaciers on the Sniss 
mountains. 

SIZE, — Nearly 16,000 sq. miles in area, or about two-thirds 
the size of Ceylon. 

BELIEF. — Along the western border lie the parallel ranges 
of the Jura mountain system; south-east of a line between 
L. Geneva and L. Constance lies the great Alpine system. 

Fig. 101 . — SwiTZERiiAKD ; Reliei'. 



Between these two lies the Swiss Plateau, which is in many 
places hilly on account of spurs from the Jura and Alps. 

The Swiss Plateau covers less than one-third of the surface, 
hut has the majority of the inhabitants and nearly all tbe soil 
capable of producing such crops as corn. 

BrVEBS AND LAKES. — Switzerland is watered by a large 
number of streams, which form tbe headwaters of important 
rivers. 

The Rhine rises in Mount St. Gothard, and, passing throngli Lake 
Constance, is joined by the Aar, which drains Lakes Zurich, Lucerne, and 
ReucMtel. 
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The Rhone nlso rises in Mount St. Gothavd, and, flowing through a deep 
valley between the Bernese and Pennine Alps, passes through Lake Geneva 
and enters France. 

The Po is mainly the product of streams which rise in Switzerland and, 
flowing through transverse valleys, enter the Italian plains. 

The Inn drains a considerable portion of Eastern Switzerland, and joins 
the Danube in Austria. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Switzerland has severe 
winters owing to the great elevation of most of the surface, with 
very great snowfalls. The summers are generally short, but very 
hot in the lower valleys, while the atmosphere in the higher 
portions is then remarkably bracing and fresh. The rainfall is 
generally abundant. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — Generally speaking, the soil of 
Switzerland is not fertile, and has only been made productive by 
the industry of the jjeople. Only about a quarter of the surface 
is under crops, half under grass and forest, and the remainder 
consists of unproductive mountain tops. 

PRODDCTS. — 1. Agricultural. — Hay ; oats, wheat, and rye ; 
grapes and tobacco. The cereals produced are ''not nearly 
sufficient for the support of the people, and much has to he 
imported. 

2. Animal. — Cattle, goats, swine, and sheep. 

Large quantities of cheese and condensed milk are made and exported. 

MANUFACTURES. — The leading manufactures are silk, 
cotton, watchmaking, cheese, and wine. 

Silk, spinning and weaving, chiefly at Zilrich and Bale. 

Cotton, chiefly at Zurich. Swiss cotton yams are remarkable for 
fineness. 

Watchmaking. — Mostly in the valleys of the Jura. Geneva is the chief 
place from which the watches are exjxirted, and hence they are known as 
Geneva watches. 

Switzerland may be said to have an ‘ industry of hotels,’ so large is the 
number of these institutions for the convenience of tourists, and of the 
people employed in their up -keep. 

MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMIINTCATION. — Swiss roads and railways 
are a great example of the triumph of human skill and energy over natural 
obstacles'. During the nineteenth century, excellent carriage roads were 
made over the chief passes, and in recent years communication with 
Southern Europe has been made easy by the construction of the great 
railway tunnel through Mount St. Gothard. 
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IMPORTS. — The chief are raw materials, as silk, cotton, jj 
and wool ; grain ; metals, minerals, and machinery. I’ 

EXPORTS. — Manufactured products, silk and cotton fabrics,! 
watches, condensed milk, and cheese. ^ 

DISTRICTS AND TOWNS. — The twenty-two divisions are 
called cantons. The chief towns are ; — 

Zurich,. — This town has very extensive suburbs, which make the total 
population 183,000, though the town itself has less than 30,000. It is the 
chief town in German Switzerland, and is famous for its , commerce and 
educational establishments. 

Geneva (121), on the south-western end of Lake Geneva, is a handsome 
Dusy city. 

Bale (129), situated on the Rhine, where it turns northward; a busy 
manufacturing town with much trade. 

Bern (78), on the Eiver Aar, the political capital of the Republic. 

POPULATION. — Nearly 3,560,000, or 222 to a square mile. 

THE PEOPLE AND LANGUAGE. — There is, properly speaking, no 
separate Swiss language, and the people are made up of a German-speaking 
race who form the majority and occupy the plateau, and French- and Italian- 
speaking peoples, who live in the south and west. 

GOVERNMENT. — A Federal Republic, with two elected Houses called 
the State and National Councils. 

Bach canton is independent in the control of its local affaii-s. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Describe the relief of Switzerland. 

2. Name the natural products of Switzerland, indicating those that are 

insufficient in quantity. 

3. Mention the principal imports and exports, and name the chief 

countries engaged in trade with Switzerland. 

4. "Write what you can of Zurich, Bale, Geneva, Bern, Lucerne, 

Neuchdtel. 

B. 1. Name three important rivers whose sources are in Switzerland ; indi- 

cate where they rise . name any tributaries, and show direction. 

2. Say what you can of the Jura Mountains, their" position, direction, 

height, formation, and occupation of the inhabitants. 

3. Name the manufactures of Switzerland ; name districts and towns 

where they are carried on, and give any interesting facts concern- 
ing them. 

4. Give an account of the Alpine system, stating position, direction, 

height, names of divisions and ranges, and four well-known peaks. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — Spain and Portugal make up 
the Iberian Peninsula, which is effectually cut off’ from the rest 
of Europe by the Pyrenees Mountains. It corresponds in position 
to Arabia, the peninsula at the south-west of Asia. Like Arabia, 
the greater part of its surface forms a tableland, but whereas the 
surface of Arabia is more or less uniform in elevation, Iberia is 
divided into distinct portions by mountain ridges called sie rra s, 
lying almost parallel with each other across the countryUrom 
oast to west. The slope of the tableland is generally to the west, 
and, as the chief watershed is nearer to the east than to the west 
coast, the long rivers nearly all flow to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
elevation of most of its surface causes the Peninsula to have colder 
winters than other countries in the same latitudes, and, as the 
bordering mountain chains receive most of the rain, the interior 
of the country also suffers from drought, and the rivers vary very 
much in volume at different seasons. The natural resources of 
the country, especially in mineral wealth, are great, but have 
been much neglected. Steady progress is now being made in 
developing the soil, the mines and manufactures, 

BOUNDARIES.— The Iberian Peninsula has natural boun- 
daries. The short land boundary consists of the Pyrenees 
Mountains with high and difficult passes and easy means of 
communication only round the ends of the range. On all other 
sides the peninsula is bounded by the sea. 

The Strait of Gibraltar is only thirteen miles wide in its narrowest part 
and is guarded by the two great promontories Gibraltar and Ceuta on 
opposite sides, which were called by the ancients The Pillars of Hercules. 
Gibraltar is a fortress of immense strength, which has been held by the 
British since 1704. 

SIZE. — Spain, nearly 200,000 sq. miles. Portugal, 34,000 
sq. miles. (Compare with Burma.) 

COAST-LINE. — Except in the north and north-west, the 
coast is very little broken, and consists of long stretches of low- 
land Ijring between headlands. The openings in the north-west 
somewhat resemble fjords. 

The lack of great openings is a disadvantage to the Peninsula in commerce. 

CAPES. — Ortegal in the north. Einisterre (Land’s End) in the 
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north-west. Eoca, the most westerly point. St. Vincent in the 
south-west. Trafalgar in the south. Europa on Gibraltar. 

ISLANDS. — ^Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean ; the 
chief are Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza, 

BELIEF. — The great plateau covers almost the whole surface, 
and the general .slope is to the west. The only extensive 
vaUoys are those of the rivers — the Ebro in the north-east, the 
Guadalquivir in the south, and the Tagus and Guadiana in the 
south-west. 

MOUNTAINS. — 1. Northern Mountains. — The Pyrenees, 
continued along the north coast in the Asturias Eange. 

The Pyrenees somewhat resemble the Caucasus in being high and steep 
with few passes. The greatest elevation is over 11,000 ft. 

2. Mountains of the Plateau. — The ranges are called Sierras, 
from the resemblance of a line of peaks to a saw. 

From north to south the chief sierras are the Castile System, 
which lies across the middle of the country, and extends into 
Portugal. Sierra de Toledo and Sierra de Guadeloupe, which 
separate the valley of the Tagus from that of the Guadiana. 
Sierra Morena, forming the southern edge of the plateau. 

3. Southern Mountains.— Sierra Nevada, or snowy range, 
higher even than the Pyrenees, the highest peak being 11,600 ft. 

EIVERS. — The Spanish Peninsula is not well watered. 
The rivers vary very much in volume at different seasons, and 
often flow between banks too steep to admit of the water 
being used in the making of canals, either for commerce or for 
irrigation. 

The rivers flowing into the Atlantic Oeean are the Minho 
Douro (460 m.), Tagus (510 m.), Guadiana (450 m.), Guadal- 
quivir. The only river of importance flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea the Ebro (420 m.). 

The Guadalquivir and the Ebro are the only rivers w'hich can be ascended 
by vessels for any considerable distance, and these two rivers are also 
used in irrigating large tracts of country. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Spain extends southwards 
to 36° N. lat., and therefore the summer heat is considerable ; 
but, owing chiefly to the elevation of the surface, the winter is 
remarkably severe over most of the Peninsula. Rain is abun- 
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dant in the north and west, but the country .generally suffers ' 
from drought. 

FERTILITY OE SOIL. — Where the rainfall is sufficient, 
the soil is very productive. In the south and east the soil in 
places is made fertile by irrigation. On the plateau the drjmess 
of the climate accounts for the barrenness of the soil, and very 
large areas are covered only with scanty grass. 

In Portugal the surface is rugged, and a considerable portion 
is unproductive. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Agricultural. — As in France, the vine is 
the most valuable product, grapes, raisins, and wine being 
exported in large quantities, and as in other Mediterranean lands 
many kinds of fruit are grown, the most important being 
oranges, figs, and olives. 

Field crops are not so important — and wheat has to be 
imported. The chief crops grown are wheat, maize, and rye. 
Cork, the bark of a species of oak which is found all over the 
peninsula, is one of the chief resources. 

2. Animal. — The Merino Sheep is extensively reared on 
account of the fine texture of its wool. Mules and asses are the 
chief beasts of burden on the mountains. The silkworm supplies 
raw silk. 

. / S. Mineral. — The peninsula is very rich in minerals. Coal 
and iron are found in the Cantabrian Mountains, and the Rio 
Tinto mines in the Sierra Morena supply one quarter of the 
world’s copper. Lead is mined in the Sierra Nevada, and the 
quicksilver mines of Almaden have long been famous. 

MANUFACTURES. — Manufacturing industries occupy only 
a small proportion of the inhabitants of Spain and Portugal, 
but the quantity of goods manufactured in Spain is steadily 
growing. 

The almost universal manufacture is wine. Two districts 
are especially noted for wine production : — 1. The neighbourhood 
of Seville in Southern Spain, where sherry is produced and takes 
its name from the town of Jerez. 2. The ffistrict near Oporto 
in Portugal, where port wine is largely produced. 

Other manufactures in Spain are iron, cotton, and silk. 

Portugal, in addition to wine, manufactures salt and corks. 

TRADE. — An active and increasing trade is carried on in 
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the coast pro't'inces ; but the thinness of the population in the 
interior and the difficulties of communication cause the internal 
trade to be relatively small. The commerce consists of the 
interchange of the products of mines, forests, vineyards, and 
gardens for raw cotton, manufactured textile and metal goods, 
articles of food such as wheat, and tropical produce. 

MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. -The rivers are of but 
little use in commerce, and canals are very few. Roads are bad in Spain 
and Portugal, and the coasts are lacking in deep inlets. The railway system 
is not extensive, but is growing. Much of the internal trade is still upon 
mules’ backs on the rough roads of the mountain districts. 

FOREIGN TRADE. — SPAIN. — Imports. — Raw cotton and 
cotton goods, coal, timber (especially for making casks), woollen 
goods, iron goods and machinery, wheat, sugar, and fis'h. 

Exports. — Wine, minerals, and metals — ^viz. iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, and quicksilver — fruits and cork. 

PORTUGAL. — Imports. — Wheat, woollen goods, machinery, 
iron, and coal. 

Exports. — ^Wine, cork, fish, and copper. 

SEAPORTS.— SPAIN.— Barcelona (583), Valencia (218), 
Seville (148), Malaga (130), Bilbao (83). 

Barcelona is the chief seaport of Spain, with a large import of raw 
cotton for manufacture. 

Valencia, Seville, and Malaga export fruit and wine. 

Bilbao extensively exports iron ores, especially to South Wales. 

PORTUGAL. — The chief ports of Portugal are Oporto (172) 
and Lisbon (357). 

Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro, is the outlet for the produce of the 
most thickly peopled district in the Spanish Peninsula. It is especially 
famous for the export of port wine. 

Lisbon, upon the estuary of the Tagus, is splendidly situated and has 
much trade. 

-TOWNS.— SPAIN. 

Madrid (539), the capital of Spain, is situated upon the plateau at a 
greater elevation than any other European capital. It stands upon the 
B. Manzanares, which is very variable in volume and of no use for commerce. 
The citj’ has an unpleasant climate owing to its great extremes of heat and 
cold, and is only important as the capital. 

Barcelona (533) is the chief manufacturing city of Spain and the first 
seaport. An important and growing manufacture of cotton goods is carried 
on, and large quantities of nuts and fruits are exported. 
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Valencia (213) and Murcia manufacture silk goods. These towns and 
Alicante are also seaports with considerable export of fruit. 

Seville (148) is a very ancient city, with thriving trade in wine and fruit, 
and has manufactures of iron and silk. 

Malaga (130) is a seaport with much trade, especially the export of fruit. 


Granada is famous for its Moorish remains, especially the palace called the 
Athambra, and was the last fortress held, by the Moors in Spain. 

Cadiz is an ancient seaport, with a good roadstead but a poor harbour. 


Jerez has a very great export of sherij 
iron and a great export of iron ore 


nw w 


wine. BUbao has manufactures of 
leutiJo f-at. 


Valladolid is the chief place of internal trade in Northern Spam. 


Toledo was once known throughout the civilised world for its manufac- 
ture of sword-blades, and still carries on the industry. Almaden is well 
known for its nearness to the famous quicksilver mines. 


The Balearic Islands consist of three large islands — Majorca, 
Minorca, and Iviza — and a number of smaller ones, with a total 
area of nearly 1,900 sq. miles. They are very populous, and 
produce much fruit and olives. 

The Canary Islands lie off the West Coast of A-frica, and 
have an area of over 2,800 sq. miles. The chief islands are 
Tenerifle and Grand Canary. 

Teneriffe is famous for its great volcanic peak rising from 
the Atlantic to a height of 12,000 ft. 

The chief town is Santa Cr uz. These islands are much 
visited by English people in search of health, the climate being 
very delightful. 

TOWNS.— POETUGAL. 


Liebon (357) is the capital of Portugal and has considerable trade. The 
city was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755, and most of the present 
buildings are quite modern. 

Oporto (170). See Seaports. 

The Azores lie far out in the Atlantic, and afford a con- 
venient refuge for disabled vessels. The chief island is St. 
Alichael, famous for its oranges. 

The Madeira Islands are off' the coast of Africa, north of the 
Canaries. The chief town is Funchal, a calling station for mail 
and other vessels. 

POPULATION. — Spain, 19 millions ; Portugal, 5?> millions. 

Portugal is considerably more densely peopled than Spain. 

THE PEOPLE are the result of a mixture of races. Celtic. Latin, Teutonic, 
and Moorish peoples have in turn invaded and possessed the whole or parts 
of the Peninsula. The earliest known inhabitants are the Iberians, whose 
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direct descendants, the Basques, still inhabit the northern provinces, and 
are liio only pure race in Spain. 

GOVEEITMENT. — Limited monarchy in each country, with two Houses 
of Parliament, known as the Cortes. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. — Portugal has great foreign possessions. In 
Africa. Capo Verde Islands ; Portuguese 'West Africa, a vast district between 
the Rivers Congo and Cunene ; and East Africa, another great province 
between Zululand and the E. Eovtuna. In Asia, Goa in India, part of Timor 
in the Malay Archipelago, and Macao in China. 

SPAIN has in Africa, Fernando P o and various other settlements on the 
IVest Coast. 

The Piock of Gibraltar, a promontory near the most southerly 
point of Spain, with an area of nearly 2 sq. miles and an elevation 
of over 1,400 ft., has been in British possession since 1704, and 
is governed as a Crown Colony. The population is about 27,000, 
of which over 5,000 form the garrison. 

The nearest point of Afi-ica is only 13 miles distant, so that 
Gibraltar commands the entrance to the Mediterranean. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. State the size and give position and boundaries of Spain and 

Portugal. 

2. Give an account of the river system of the Iberian Peninsula, show- 

ing general direction and peculiarities, and name the chief streams, 

3. State the vegetable, animal, and mineral products of Spain. 

4. Where and what are the following : — Finisterre, Europa, Iviza, Ebro, 

Minho, and Eoca ? 

B. 1. Describe the surface of Spain and Portugal, showing what parts are 

elevated and what lowland, and name the chief mountain ranges. 

2. Name six seaports of Spain and Portugal, naming any special 

exports or imports connected with them. 

3. Name the manufactures and state the chief manufacturing provinces 

of Spain and Portugal. 

4. Name the chief imports and exports of Spain and Portugal. 


ITALY 

GEUEHAL DESCBIPTION. — Italy bears the same relation 
to the mainland of Europe as India does to Asia, being the 
central of the three peninsulas ivhich project from the south of 
the continent. It also bears a striking resemblance to India in 
other ways. India has the mountain wall of the Himalayas to 
the north, the alluvial Indo-Gangetic Plain at the foot of the 
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mountains, the mountainous peninsula of the Deccan, uuth the 
island of Ceylon at the extreme south. Italy has the Alps to 
the north, the allmual Plain of Lomhardy at the foot of the 
mountains, the hooP-shaped mountainous peninsula with the 
island of Sicily at the toe. The chief difference in structure 
between the two countries is in the peninsular portion, the 
Deccan being a triangular plateau and peninsular Italy having a 
backbone of mountains, the Apennines extending throughout its 
length. The climate of Italy is generally pleasant, the rainfall 
fairly abundant ; and, as the soil is mostly fertile, the agricul- 
tural products are varied and plentiful. The country has a very 
ancient history, and has played a very important part in the 
growth of civilisation and the spread of Christianity. 

BOiniDAIlIES. — Italy resembles India in its boundaries, 
viz. a semicircle of mountains, forming a barrier on the north, 
and the sea round the peninsula. 

The Alps on the north are very lofty and have an important effect 
upon the climate, but have never proved very formidable barriers against 
invasion. (Contrast with Himalayas.) 

SIZE. — Over 114,000 sq. miles, or about as large as the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

COAST-LINE. — In outline Italy resembles a long riding- 
boot, with Cape Spartivento, the most southerly point of the 
mainland, at the toe, and Cape di Leuca at the heel. 

The bend in the north-west is called the Gulf of Genoa, and 
here the coast is steep, the Alps descending sharply into the sea. 
This coast is known as the Eiviera, and is much frequented in 
winter for its charming climate, the background of mountains 
forming a harrier to the cold north winds. In other parts the 
coasts are mostly low. 

The Bay of Naples ou the west is very beautiful. The large opening in 
the south is the Gulf of Taranto, and on the east is the Adriatic Sea, in 
which severe storms sometimes occur. 

Sicily is divided from the mainland by the Strait of Messina, and the 
Strait of Bonifacio lies between Corsica and Sardinia. 

Corsica belongs to France. Elba is famous as the residence of 1 
Napoleon I. from the Treaty of Paris in ISII to the spring of 1815. 

EELEEF. — In the north is the Plain of Lomhardy, well 
watered and very fertile, and hence very productive and populous. 

Marshy and, in some cases, unhealthy lowlands lie near the 
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coast in many parts, the Lest known being the Roman Campagna 
[Cam-pdn-ya). 

The crest of the Alps forms the northern boundary, 'and here 
many spurs, between which flow tributaries' to the Po, extend into 
the Northern Plain, At their western end the Alps bend round, 
and are continued under the name of the Apennines, throughout 
the whole length of the peninsula, and into Sicily. The highest 
peak, Mt. Como, is near the centre of the range. Mt. Vesuvius, 
near Naples, and Mt. Etna in Sicily, are famous active volcanoes. 

RIVERS. — Italy is, on the whole, a fairly well-watered 
country, but lacks navigable streams. 

The chief river is the Po (450 m.), which drains the Plain of Lombardy, 
and, being largely fed from the glaciers of the Alps, maintains its volume 
in summer. This river is navigable for a long distance, and also is of great 
service in irrigation because of its surface being above the level of the 
country through which it flows. This raising of the bed is due to the great 
amount of solid matter brought down by the tributary streams. Many 
large and famous cities are situated in the basin of the Po, some of the 
chief being Turin, Milan, and Verona. 

The Adige drains a large part of the Tyrol, and after flowing through 
the Northern Plain enters the Adriatic Sea a little to the north of the Po. 

TheJTiber (210 m.) and the_Arno (150 m.) are the chief rivers of the 
Italian Peninsula. The latter is navigable by boats as far as Florence, 
and the former by small vessels to Rome, but both rivers vary much in 
volume at different seasons. 

LAKES. — Italy has a considerable number of lakes, of which 
the most famous are those which lie in the southern valleys of 
the Alps. The chief are Maggiore, Como, and Garda. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Compared with Spain, Italy 
has a better rainfall, and not such great extremes of heat and 
cold. The climate varies considerably in the southern, central, 
and northern portions. The south suffers from a hot African 
wind, called the sh'occo, and has a deficient rainfall. Hence the 
climate of this part resembles that of Spain. Central Italy has 
a pleasant climate and sufficient rainfall. The Northern Plain 
has hot summers, but suffers from cold winds from the Alps in 
winter. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — Only about one-eighth of the soil 
of Italy is actually unproductive, and about the same proportion 
is forest land. The remainder is either pasture or agricultural 
land, but the latter varies very much in fertility. The richest soil 
is that of the Northern Plain, which is irrigated by the waters of 
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the Po, and produces great and frequent crops of rice and grass. 
The lower valleys of the rivers are generally very productive, but 
the uplands are mostly under pasture. 

Fig. 103. — Italy. 
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PEODTICTS. — Agricultural. — 1. Wine, as in France, is the 
most valuable product, but is generally only of moderate quality. 

2. Cereals. — ^Wlieat, maize, pulse, rice, and the other Euro- 
pean grain crops. 

3. Olives are largely grown, and much oil is extracted. 

4. Other crops are hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, and fruits. ' 

5. Cheese is produced largely on the rich pastures of 
j Lombardy. 

Animal. — Cattle, s heep, and ^pats are numerous. Silk is 
produced in large quantities in all parts, but especially in the 
northern provinces of Piedmont and Lombardy. Fishing for 
coral, sponges, and tunny employs many men. 

Mineral. — Coal is deficient in quality and quantity, and 
much has to he imported. ‘-'Sulphur is very abundant in the’ 
volcanic island of Sicily, and is largely exported. Much iron 
ore of excellent quality is obtained in the island of Elba. 
Marble is plentiful, that of Carrara being the most famous. 

There are many other ores, but they are not extensively 
worked. 

MAHTUFACTITEES. — The silk jndustry is the most impor- 
tant, and employs a large number of persons, most of whom are 
engaged in reeling the silk, which is then largely exported to 
France. ' 

Artistic articles in glass, marble, wood, coral, lace, cameos, 
straw, and earthenware are produced in many cities, and are the 
most widely known of Italian exports. 

The manufacture of iron and of cottons and woollens is- 
being steadily developed, the latter chiefly in places where water 
power is available. 

I The chief manufacturing towns are Milan and Genoa, which .produce- 
I silk goods; Venice, lace and glass; Florence, earthenware and mosaics; 

I and Naples, cameos, corals, (tc. ' 

TEADE. — Italian trade is steadily growing in , volume, 
especially northwards through the Alpine tunnels and eastwards 
by the Suez Canal. Perishable goods are now carried by rail 
northwards to Antwerp, and thence to the British Isles. A very 
active interchange of products is carried on between Italy and 
Germany. 
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MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION.- In the Northern Plain 
coniiuerce is easily carried on both by .the rivers and railways, of which a 
good system exists. In the Peninsula the railways mostly follow the coasts, 
with branch lines inland, but these lines are seldom carried over the Apen- 
nines. Roads are mostly bad, except the old Roman roads. Canals for 
navigation are of small importance. 

FOREIGrN TRADE. — Imports. — Coal, wheat, and raw cotton, 
are the most important. 

Exports. — Silk (cocoons, raw, thrown, and manufactured), 
much the most valuable, wine, eggs, sulphur, raw hemp, and 
flax. 

SEAPORTS. — The chief ports in their order of importance, 
judged by the tonnage of vessels entering and leaving, are Genoa, 
Naples, Messina, Palermo, Leghorn, and Venice. Genoa (2B4) 
and Venice (151) were great ports in the Middle Ages, before 
the discovery of a water route by the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Bast Indies and the discovery of America at the end of the 
fifteenth century. They then declined, but have revived in 
recent years and now — 

( 1 

Genoa has a large import trade, while Venice has the chief export trade.'., 

Naples (596), the largest city in Italy, lias a great import of (1) wheat 
for convemion into macaroni, the staple food of the people, and of (2) 
manufactured goods, 

Messina (149) and Palermo (319) export wine and fruit. Leghexn is the 
port for Florence and Pisa. 

TOWNS.— 1. Of the Northern Plain. 

Milan (384), the largest city in North Italy, has manufactures of silk 
and cutlery, and has great trade. It is famous for its beautiful marble 
cathedral. 

Turin (371), on the Po, was once the capital of Italy, and now has silk 
and woollen manufactures. Great trade through the Mont Cenis Tunnel is 
carried on from Turin. 

Genoa ('275) is beautifully situated overlooking the Gulf of Genoa, and 
has many splendid palaces and churches. It is famous as the birthplace 
of Columbus. In the Middle Ages, Genoa was the chief seat of the manu- 
facture of velvet, which is still carried on there. It is also an important 
port. 

Venice (160), built upon a number of small islands on the shore of the 
Adriatic Sea, is remarkable for its beauty and is famous in history. In the 
Middle Ages, Venice was a powerful Republic, and also the chief centre of 
trade with the East. Like Genoa, it gradually decayed as Rritish, Dutch, 
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and Spanisli commerce grew, but still continued to be the seat of art and of 
luxury. In recent times prosperity has to some extent returned to Venice 
owing to the opening of the Suez Canal. 

2. Of tlie Peninsula. 

The largest city is Naples, but the most celebrated is' Rome (575), on the 
Tiber. This city was founded about 2,700 years ago, and was for many 
centuries the capital of the Roman Empire. It afterwards, under the Popes, 
became the centre of Christianity, and exerted great influence upon 
European history. In 1870 Rome became the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy, and the Pope was deprived of temporal power. The city abounds 
with beautiful buildings, both ancient and modern, the chief of the latter 
being the cathedral of St. Peter. The numerous churches and galleries are 
adorned by priceless paintings, statues, and other works of art. 

Naples (59Gj is beautifully situated upon the Bay of Naples, and is 
a very important trading and manufacturing city. Unlike most Italian 
cities, Naples is relatively modern, and has few historical associations. It 
was the capital of the kingdom of Naples till 1860, when it was added to 
the kingdom of Italy. 

Florence ('227), on the Arno, was an independent republic with con- 
siderable temtories in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was then 
a centre of art and letters. It now has manufactures of mosaics, jewellery, 
and silks. 

Pisa, near the mouth of the Arno, was once a powerful republic, but is 
now chiefly known for its leaning tower. Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius in 79 a.d., and have been partially 
unearthed in recent times. Brindisi is important as the point of departure 
for mails and passengers to the East through the Suez Canal. 

Sicily and Sardinia are each between 9,000 and 10,000 
sq. miles in extent, the former being somewhat the larger. 
Sicily has a very fertile soil, and a dense population (355 to 
a square mile), while Sardinia has much unproductive soil and 
less than one-fourth the density of population. Sicily has three 
large towns— Palermo (319), Catania, and Messina— all of which 
are seaports, with exports of wine, fruit, and sulphur. The chief 
town in Sardinia is Cagliari. 

POPULATION, — About 32^ millions, or 293 to a square mile. 

This is a great density, especially as a large part of the surface is 
mountainous. 

THE PEOPLE. — The Italians are a mixture of many races. In veiy 
early times, before the arrival of the Aryans, the country was inhabited by 
numerous tribes of people, with whom many races of Aryan extraction 
mingled — viz. Latins, Greeks, Celts, and Teutons. 
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GOVERNMENT.— A Limited Monarchy, with two Houses of Parliament. 
The Lower House only is elected. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. — The Colony of Eritrea on the African Coast 
of the Red Sea has an area of about 88,000 sq. miles. Its capital is 
Massana. Italy also has a protectorate on the coast of Somaliland. 

MALTA and the adjoining islands of Gozo and Comino are 
situated in the Mediterranean Sea between Sicily and Africa. 
Total area, 117 sq. miles ; population 212,000, or over 1,600 to 
the square mile. These islands belong to Great Britain. 

Valetta (26), the capital, a strongly fortified city, has one of 
the finest harbours in the world, and being half-way between 
Gibraltar and Port Said is a most important port of call for 
vessels. 

Malta is the headquarters and repairing station of the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 

People. — Mostly of Semitic origin, speaking a peculiar lan- 
guage allied to Arabic and ancient Carthaginian ; the upper 
classes mostly speak Italian. 

Industry. — Many of the population are employed in con- 
nection with the shipping ; about 5,000 in Gozo make Maltese 
lace. The islands are very highly cultivated, and produce corn, 
cotton, early potatoes, oranges, grapes, and melons. 

Citta Vecchia (7) (Old City), the former capital, is the only 
other town of importance. 

Government. — The Governor, who is appointed by the Crown, 
is assisted by an Executive and a Legislative Council, the latter 
of which consists partly of elected members. 

Climate. — Hot summers and mild winters. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Name the mountain ranges witliin and on the borders of Italy, in- 
dicating their direction, and naming the most prominent peaks. 

2. Describe a coasting voyage from Venice to Genoa, mentioning the 

chief capes, openings, islands, and straits. 

3. Name the chief vegetable products of Italy, as far as possible in 

order of importance, and give reasons for their cultivation in 
certain parts. 

4. Name six Italian seaports ; indicate their position ; give some 

particulars concerning their trade. 
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B. 1. Dra\r a map of Italj-, inserting the main physical features. 

2. Name the islands on, or near the Italian coast and describe Sicily, 

stating its physical features, productions, and chief towns. 

3. What minerals do you connect with Elba, Carrara, and Sicily? and 

mention any other minerals worked in Italy. 

4. Say what you can of Eome, Venice, Naples, Genoa, Milan, Turin, 

Palermo, Brindisi, and Florence. 

C. 1. Compare Italy with India in as many respects as you can. 

2. Name some manufacturing industries carried on in Italy, and men- 

tion some towns connected with them. 

3. IMiere is Malta? What is its value as a British possession ? 

4. Delhi has been called the ‘Borne of Asia.’ Why? 


BUMANIA 

Rumania is one of the Balkan States, but being north of the 
Danube it does not belong, geographically, to the peninsula. It 
is a fertile, tvell-tvatered country, almost as large as Nepal, lying 
between the lower course of the Danube and the Carpathian 
Mountain sj’stem. The kingdom is made up of the provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, and includes also all the Delta of 
the Danube, 

The majority of the i^eojile are engaged in agriculture, the 
chief crops being maize and wheat. Plums are also largely 
grown and exported. Mining is becoming more and more 
important, the c.ountry being very rich in minerals. Coal is dug, 
and petroleum is of great commercial importance, as it can be 
put on the market more cheaply than the Baku oil. The amount 
of oil raised in 1903 was double that of 1899. 

The capital and largest town is Bukarest, which has about 
300,000 inhabitants. The chief ports are Galatz and Braila, 
upon the Danube. 

The government is a limited monarchy. 


BALKAN" PENIKSULA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — This is the most eastern of the 
three great peninsulas of Southern Europe, and, like the Italian 
and Iberian Peninsulas, has an elevated surface. This peninsula 
comprises a number of states, which were once parts of the 
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Turkisli Empire, but most of wMcb are now either entirely or 
partly independent. The inhabitants are of many races and 
rehgions, and often bitterly hostile to one another. The popula- 
tion is scanty, and the many natural resources of the country 
are but slightly developed. In consequence of its elevation, the 
Peninsula resembles Spain in having very cold -winters ; but the 
rainfall is generally sufficient and the soil is fertile. It is a land 
of rapid streams, -which are of very little ser-vice in commerce. 
Greece, the southern portion, though very small, has played a 
great part in the history of civilisation. 

STATES. — 1. European Turkey ; area about 66,00D sq. miles. 

2. The kingdom of Greece ; area about 25,000 sq. miles. 

3. The kingdom of Seuvia ; area abont 18,500 sq. miles. 

4. The principality of Bulgaria -with Eastern Eoumelia ; 
area about 38,000 sq. miles. 

5. The principality of Montenegro ; area about 3,500 sq. 
miles. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, -which now form a part of Austria- 
Hungary, also belong geographically to the Peninsula. 

BOTJNDAEIES. — The boundaries are, "with the exception of 
a short distance in the north-west (Bosnia and Herzego-vina), 
natural — the Danube on the north and the sea on all other 
sides. 

COAST-LIHE. — Except in the Black Sea, the coast is remark- 
ably broken by deep openings, especially in Greece and the coast 
of Turkey between Greece and the Dardanelles. The Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas wash the v'est coast, and the .ffigean Sea, Sea of 
Marmora, and Black Sea are on the east. The straits connecting 
these seas, the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, are 'politically 
important as affording the only highway for Eussia to the open 
sea on the south. 

The chief openings are the Gulf of Salonica in Turkey, and 
the GuKs of Corinth and .ffigina, which almost cut Greece into 
two parts, the Isthmus of Corinth connecting the peninsula of 
Morea with the mainland. 

The Peninsula has many islands. On the west are the Ionian 
Islands, with Corfu and Zante, the best known, and on the east 
the Archipelago, of which the largest is Hegropont, a long island 
near the mainland. 
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Candia, to tbe south of the Archipelago, is IGO miles long and over 
3,300 sq. miles in area. It is mountainous, the chief mountain being 
Mount Ida. 

EELIEF. — The surface of the Balkan Peninsula is almost 
■wholly occupied by plateaux, from which rivers flow in many 
directions. Upon the plateaux are numerous scattered groups 
of mountains and mountain ranges. 

The Balkan Mountains form the chief range, rising from the 
Danube Valley on the north, and descending to that of the 
Maritza on the south. This range, though not of very great 
height — its highest point being 8,000 ft. — is remarkable for 
steepness and for the height of its passes. 

From the Balkans a lower range, the Rhodope Mountains, 
run to the south-east, and the Pindus Mountains south into 
Greece. Mt. 0l3rmpus, near the Grecian border, and Mt. Par- 
nassus, north of the Gulf of Corinth, are lofty and weU-kno'wn 
peaks. 

Lowlands. — The only plains are in the east — the Bulgarian 
Plain, south of the Danube, and the Valley of the Maritza, 

RIVERS. — The Danube. — This river, which forms the northern boundary 
of the Balkan Peninsula, flows through an extensive plain, and receives the 
drainage of the Balkans and of the Transylvanian Alps. The lower course 
of the Danube is a great navigable stream, with many lakes and swamps on 
the left bank, and when near the sea the stream divides into many channels. 

Numerous rapid rivers flow from the high lands to the coasts, but they 
are of very little service in commerce. The chief are the Maritza and 
Vardar. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The summers are hot, except 
in the more elevated parts, and the ■winters are very cold, 
especially compared with parts of Italy in the same latitude. 
The winter climate of Greece resembles that of Spain in its 
dryness and severity. Turkey and Bulgaria, in the mountainous 
regions, have much snow. The rainfall is generally suflScient 
for agriculture. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL.— The river valleys are very fertile 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula. In Turkey and Bulgaria the 
uplands are largely covered with forests, which are now being 
rapidly cut down. The uplands of Greece resemble those of 
Spain in being dry and barren. Modes of cultivation are 
generally very rude. 
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PEODTJCTS.— 1. Agricultural. — These are not nearly so 
important as they might be with better methods of cultivation. 
The most general crops are maize and other cereals, tobacco, 
cotton, and fruits. The vine is largely grown and much wine is 
exported. Currants, figs, and olives are exported from Greece, 
and plums from Servia. Eoses are grown in Eoumelia for the 
manufacture of attar of roses, and Turkey produces coffee, madder, 
opium, and gums. 

2. Animal. — The common domestic animals are the chief. 
Asses and mules are used for transport over the hilly roads of 
Greece. 

Silk is obtained in Turkey, Greece, and Bulgaria. 

Fisheries. — Sponges are an important product of the Medi- 
terranean. The Bosporus and Sea of Marmora have valuable 
fisheries of food fishes. 

3. Mineral. — Turkey: Coal abounds, hut very little is ob- 
tained. Copper, lead, silver, and iron are also plentiful, hut 
mining industries are not actively worked in Turkey. Greece : 
Lead ore is abundant and actively worked. Iron ore also exists, 
but is undeveloped. Silver, statuary marble, and zinc are also 
found in considerable quantities. 

Servia : Minerals are abundant, hut are little worked. 

Bulgaria produces coal, iron, and salt. 

MANtJFACTtJEES. — The manufacturing industries of all the 
Balkan countries are chiefly domestic and on a small scale. 
Carpets, muslins, copper and brass utensils are the chief. 

TEADE. — The carriage of merchandise is generally diflScult in 
this peninsula owing to the lack of navigable rivers, canals, and 
good roads. The railway system is now being developed under 
difficulties, owing to the height of the plateaux and of the passes. 
The internal trade is consequently small. The seaports carry on 
an active external trade, the imports much exceeding the exports. 
The Greeks possess a great part of the commerce of the Levant 
and Black Sea. 

EAIIWAYS. — The two main railway lines in Turkey are : — 

(a.) From Belgrade through Nish to Salonica. 

(&) From Nish to Constantinople. 

In the construction of these lines the valleys of the Morava, Vardar, and 
Maritza have been followed. 
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CANAL. — The Ship Canal between the Gulfs of Corinth and 
^gina is the only one of importance. 

IMPORTS. — The manufactures of the Peninsula are unim- 
portant, and hence the imports are manufactured goods, chiefly 
cotton goods. Others are woollen goods, machinery and metals, 
and tropical produce. 

EXPORTS. — These are the agricultural products. From 
Turkey are exported silk, wheat, raisins, and tobacco ; from 
Greece, currants and other fruits, sponges, and olive oil ; from 
Servia, wine and plums ; and from Bulgaria, wheat. 

The chief seaports are Constantinople, Salonica, and Patras. 

Constantinople has great trade, being the centre of commerce in the 
Turkish Empire. Much of the produce of Asiatic Turkey passes through 
this port. 

Salonica has grown greatly in importance since the construction of the 
railway to Nish and Belgrade, and is now on the shortest route to Egypt 
from Northern and Western Europe. 

Patras is the chief port for the export of currants. 

STATES AND TOWNS.— THE TURKISH EMPIRE.— This 
empire embraces European Turkey, 66,000 sq. mOes, together 
with very extensive territories in Asia and Africa. The Asiatic 
provinces are Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia, with 
a total area of nearly 700,000 sq, miles. 

The African provinces are Tripoli and Benghazi, with an 
area of nearly 400,000 sq. miles. 

In addition, the following states are nominally part of the Turkish 
dominions : — Bulgaria, Novibazar, Egypt, and Samos (a tributary prinei- 
jmlity), but the Sultan has very slight authority over these states. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY consists of Roumelia and Albania, 
which extend from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, and are com- 
posed almost entirely of tablelands and mountainous country. 

The population is over 6 millions, or 92 to a square mile, 
and consists of Turks, Greeks, and Albanians in almost equal 
numbers, together with representatives of many other races, as 
SlaA's, Magyars, Jews and Armenians. 

Constantinople (1,106) is the capital and k,rgest city of the whole Turkish 
Empire. It is excellently situated for commerce upon the Bosporus, and 
presents a very beautiful spectacle when seen from the water; but it is 
badly lighted and drained, and many of the streets are very nan’ow and dirty. 
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For many centuries previous to its capture by the Turks in 1453 this city 
was tlie capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, which existed for about a 
thousand years after the downfall of the Western Roman Empire. 

Adrianople, Salonica, and Gallipoli are all important trading to\vns, and 
the last named is the chief port for the Turkish navy, and commands the 
passage of the Dardanelles. 

GEEECE, or the kingdom of the Hellenes, consists of the 
indented peninsula of Morea, Northern Greece, the Islands, and 
Thessaly, with a total area of 25,000 sq. miles. The population 
is more than 2?; millions, or about 97 to a square mile, and the 
Greek people are of mixed Hellenic and Albanian race. 

The surface of Greece is very mountainous and largely barren. 
Therefore the Greeks have long been compelled to seek a living 
in maritime and commercial pursuits, and are now noted as 
seamen and mei-chants. 

Athens (1C7), the capital, is the largest city, and is one of the most 
famous historical cities in the world. Twenty -five eenturies ago this city 
was the home of a number of sculptors, poets, architects, dramatists, &c., 
whose names have become immortal, and much of whose work still remains 
as models of perfection. Athens has many beautiful and interesting ruins, 
the chief being upon the rocky hill called the Acropolis. 

Piraeus is the port of Athens. Patras has the chief export of currants. 
Corinth and Olympia are now decayed, but were important places in the 
days of ancient Greek glory. 

SERVIA is a mountainous and fertile country to the west 
of Bulgaria, with an area of 18,650 sq. miles and a population 
of 2y millions, or about the same as Greece, hut there are 134 
to a square mile, as compared with 97 in Greece. 

The people are mainly Slavs, with a good many Roumanians, 
Gypsies, and Germans. The country is rich in minerals, but 
almost the sole occupation of the people is agriculture. Servia 
became quite independent of Turkey in 1878 by the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

Belgrade (78), the capital, is a fortified town at the confluence of the 
Save and Danube. 

BULGARIA and EASTERN ROUMELIA form a state nearly 
38,000 sq. miles in area. The northern boundary is the Danube, 
the southern is the Rhodope Range, and the eastern is the Black 
Sea. This country is in name subject to the Sultan of Turkey, 
but has been practically an independent State since 1878. The 
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soil is productive, and the people are mostly engaged in pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits. The population is over 4 millions, 
or 109 to a square mile, and consists chiefiy of Bulgars (Slavs), 
together vrith Turks, Greeks, Jews, &c. 

Sophia (100) is the capital, but PHlippopolis (4-5) is the largest town. 
Kustchnk and Silistria are towns of some importance upon the right bank 
of the Danube. Yarna, upon the Black Sea, is the chief port. 

Mommmno is a mountainous country in the west of the 
Peninsula, with an area of about 8,600 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of 250,000. The Montenegrins have always defied the power 
of the Sultan, and have kept their independence. The soil is not 
very fertile, and is badly tilled. The people keep cattle and 
sheep, and grow some maize, oats, potatoes, and vines. 

The capital is Cetinje. 

EELIGION. — Muhammadanism is the religion of the Turks. The Greek 
Church form of Christianity is the religion of Greece and of most of the 
Slavs. Eoman Catholicism is professed in Servia and Bosnia, and there 
are many Jews and Armenians. 

GOVEEITMENT.— In Turkey, Absolute Monarchy. In Greece and Servia, 
limited Monarchies, with one House of Parliament in Greece and two in 
Servia. Bulgaria is a principality with one House, called the National 
Assembly. 

Montenegro is ruled by a Prince, who is practically absolute, though 
there is a Council. 

Samos, an island of 180 sq. miles and population of 48,000, lying off 
the coast of Asia Minor, forms a principality paying tribute to Turkey. The 
soil produces wine and olive oil, which, with hides, form the chief exports. 


EXAMINATION PAPEBS 

A. 1. Describe a coasting voyage from the GuK of Salonica to the Gulf of 

Arta, naming seas, openings, islands lying near the mainland and 
seaports. 

2. Name the general vegetable products of the Balkan States, and those, 

in addition, peculiar to Greece. 

3. Name the Balkan States with their capitals, and say what form of 

government each has. 

4. What political importance attaches to the position of Constantinople? 

B. 1. Give some account of the lower course of the Danube, with a sketch- 

map. 

2. Give some account of the minerals which exist in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and specify those which are worked to any considerable 
extent. 
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3. State the extent, position, anti products of Servin, Greece, and 

Rulgaria. 

4. Name all the provinces which arc included in the dominions of the 

Sultan of Turkey. 

C. 1. Describe the climate of Greece and Bulgaria, comparing each with 
the other and with Spain. 
t2. Name the chief exports of Turkey and Greece. 

3. Name the racc.s of people inhabiting Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, and 

Servia, indicating those who form the majority in each state. 

4. Name the mountain ranges of the Balkan Peninsula, and give some 

idea of their height. 


AFRICA 

6ENEEAL DESCEIPTION. — Africa is the south-western 
portion of the great land mass of the Eastern Hemisphere. It 
is divided from Europe by the Mediterranean Sea, but the north 
of Africa is geographically similar in many respects to the south 
of Europe, and the Eed Sea, which separates Africa from Asia, is 
only like a long narrow lake stretching across a continuous 
desert. 

Africa extends for about an equal distance north and south of 
the Equator, and it may therefore be called the Tropical Conti- 
nent. Its area is about lli million sq. miles, or two-thirds as 
large as Asia, and three times as large as Europe ; the population 
is vaguely estimated at 200 millions. The most ,t hick]y .penp]p,d 
part of the continent is the Suda n. The deficient rainfall causes 
the vast tracts of the Sahara in the north and the Kalahari in 
the south to be almost uninhabited. 

Until recent years the interior of the continent was a comparatively 
unknown land, but the discoveries of LivingBtone.ou the_Zambesi and the 
southern hike district, of Burton, Speke, and Baker around the head- 
waters of the Nile, of Cameron and'Jtanley. in the Congo Basin, and of 
many other intrepid explorers, have made known to us the courses of the 
great rivers of Central Africa. 

This lack of geographical information which so long prevailed with regard to 
Africa was largely due to the following causes : — 

1. The Sahara, an almost impassable barrier, shut oS the centre from 
communication with the Mediterranean States. 

2. Tlie unbroken character of the coast prevented foreigners from penetrating 
beyond the fringe. 
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3. All the great rivers have their courses impeded by rapids and cataracts, 
thus preventing direct communication by sea. 

4. The hot and unliealthy climate of the coast districts in many parts 
prevented European settlements. 

5. The barbarous condition c£ the inhabitants. 

For some time past the continent has been undergoing the process of parti- 
tion among various European States. The term ‘ Sphere of Influence ’ has come 
to be u sed for a portiomo f terr itory .rniderThe control.of a-Particular Power. In 
this way England possesses vast tracts extending from Capo Colony nearly to 
the Equator, considerable districts in Eastern Africa, Senegambia, and Guinea, 
with great influence in Egypt. France possesses Algeria, Senegal, a district 
north of the Congo, and exercises a protectorate over Tunis and Madagascar. 
Portugal holds the coast from the Congo to Cape Frio on the west, and from 
Delagoa Bay to Cape Delgado on the east. Germany has annexed the district 
from Cape Frio to the Orange River on the west, a large district from Cape 
Delgado northwards on the east, and several settlements on the Gulf of Guinea. 
Italy has the coast district from near Sawalrin, on the Red Sea, southwards to 
the neighbourhood of the Equator. The King of the Belgians is at the head of 
the Congo Free Stale, and Turkey rules over Tripoli. Only Morocco, Abyssinia, 
and Liberia are independent. 

BOTJNDAEIES AUD COAST-LINE.— Africa is practically 
surrounded by water, a fact which has also tended to its isolation. 
The Atlantic Ocean washes the western shores, the Mediterranean 
Sea separates Africa from Europe, and on the east are the Indian 
Ocean and the Ked Sea. 

The coast-line is remarkable for its unbroken character, 
in this respect resembling Australia and South America. This 
regularity of outline has had important results on the political 
development of the continent, and it has important effects on the 
cUihate ; it is at present a bar to commercial growth. 

Commencing in the north of the continent, the character of 
the coast of Africa in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
Sea is found to be very 'different from that in the western basin. 
Here the coast is low and sandy, belonging^to the desert region. 
The delta of the Nile is well irrigated and fertile except where 
it is below sea-level and covered with lagoons. The ports of 
Alexandr ia and Port Said , the former dealing with t he produce 
of Egypt, and the latter th eJam nus coaling - station at the en d of 
the Suez Ca nal, are the only commercial ports of importance. In 
this hasin are the only openings on the north coast, the Gulfs 
of Sidra and Gabes, the latter bounded westward by Cape Bon, 
the end of the Atlas Mountains, frorn which extends the sub- 
marine ridge connecting ndth Sicily, and diHding the two basins 
of the Mediterranean.' Near Cape Bon is Cape Blanco , the most 
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north erly poi nt of the conti nent. From here to Cape Spartel, 
'o^’the Strait of Gibraltar, the coast is high. The chief port 
passed is Algiers. 

On entering the Atlantic Ocean, the coast has a background 
of inovmtains for some distance. On the right are the fertile 
Madeira and Canary Islands with a genial climate, the latter 
group possessing the volcanic i^eak of Teneriff e over 1 2,000 f e et 
high. The coast now becomes low and sandy, the western edge 
oT the Sahara desert having been reached. South of the Tropic 
of Cancer, Capa lllanco is jiassed and further on Cape Verde , the 
most westerly point of the continent, between the mouths of the 
Senegal and Gambia. South of this cape the coast bends round 
to the east, forming the great Gulf of Guinea, vith an abundant 
rainfall and luxuriant vegetation. Capes Three Points, Formosa, 
and Lopez enclose two bends, the Bights of Benin and Biafra, 
between which is the mouth of the Niger. A chain of islands, 
eudence of a submarine ridge, lies in the Bight of Biafra ; the 
chief are Fernando Po and St. Thomas, the former belonging to 
Spain, the latter to Portugal. The coast from here to the south 
of the continent consists of a narrow coast plain, backed by the 
mountains bordering the plateau. The mouths of the Congo 
and Orange rivers are passed, and there are several ports with 
a coasting trade, but the only harbour of note is Walyisch Bay, 
a British whaling station_ in German Sout h-WesI Africa. Far 
’out 'in''the~ Atlantic Oceari'are the islands of Ascensio n and 
St. Helena , both belonging to Great Britain. The former Js a 
nav^ station, and the latter i s interesting .as^heing^ the. .scene 
o f the l ast exilp_of the Emperor Najwleon (1815 to 1821). Both 
islan^[s*are volcanic in origin. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the termination of a peninsula with Table 
lay, on which stands Cape Town, to the north, and False Bay to the east. 
Rounding Cape Agulhas , the most southerly point, the coast runs eastward 
to Algoa Bay, on which sfahds Port Elizabeth. The coast of South Africa 
differs from that of the rest of the continent in having an extensive con- 
tinental shelf, that is to say, the slope under the sea away from the land is 
less steep. A submarine bank, known as the Agulhas Bank, stretches for 
a considerable distance from the shore. 

Entering the Indian Ocean, the character of the coast is little altered as 
far as Delagoa Bay, a good harbour, with Lorenco Marques on its shores. 
From this point 'ille^'cbast makes an outward bend and the coast plain 
widens. Passing the mouth of the Limpopo and Cape Corrienies, the 
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lIozamMque Channel is reached, 230 miles -n-ide at the narrowest place, and 
separating Madagascar from the mainland. M^agascar is a volca nic 
i|bn£, belongingjto thejiench. The chain of mountains which extend 
throughout its length terminates in Cane St. Marf in the south and Cap e 
Ambe r in the north. Beyond IMadagascar are the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, the former belonging to the British, the latter to the French. The 
river Zambesi flows into the Mozambique Channel, and at its northern end 
■ are the Comoro Islands, a French possession. 

Rounding Cape Delgado, t h^e pm ' ts of Dar-es -Sa jam with a good jiarbour, 
Zanzibar on an island of the same name, and Mombasa, the port of British 
East Afrioa, are passed. Opposite Mombasa are t he .Seycnell e.lsla.nds. from 
wWch.^te_ Government of India receive valuable information during the 
summer months as to the state of the monsoon winds. Continuing past 
tTiTlSospitable' coast of Soihalila^a(h‘'" Cape~'Guaraafni . the most easterly 
point of the continent, is reached, off which is the island of Socotra, a 
dependency of Aden. Passing through the Gulf of Aden and the Strait of 
Bab-ei-Mandeh, the Red Sea is reached with a rocky desolate coast, another 
edge of the Sahara. The Red Sea divides in the north into the Gulfs of 
Suez and Mateh, between which lies the rocky peninsula of Sinai. ' The 
Gulf of Suez is connected with the Mediterranean Sea by the^uez_ Canal, an 
I engineering feat \vhi^.lias,_ shortened the sea passage betwee n A sia and 
Europe by ma ny w eeks. The town of Suez stands at the southern end of 
the" canal, and Port Said at the northern end. 

RELIEF, — The physical map of Africa on page 827 shows 
that only a couiparatively small area of the continent in the 
north is below 100 ft. in elevation, the remainder consisting 
of a plateau or series of plateaux, the height of which varies 
from 1,000 to 7,000 ft. above sea level. The average elevation 
south of the Eq^uator is much higher than to the north, the area 
of high elevation being bound seaward by mountain w'aUs more 
or less piarailel to the coast from the mouth of the Congo to the 
Abyssinian Highlands, and across the continent in a south- 
westerly direction along the watershed in which the tributaries of 
the Nile and Congo take their rise. This large plateau is 
traversed by distinct ranges of mountains. The Abyssinian 
Plateau has an average- elevation of about 7,000 ft. and -its 
highest peaks reach an altitude of 14,000 and 1 5,000 ft. South 
of Abyssinia a line of mountains can be traced parallel to the 
east coast, the highest peaks being Mount Kenie . (18,500 ft.) 
and Mount Kilimanjaro (nearly 20,000 ft.) near the Equator. 
Between the rivers Zambesi.and..Limpopa.arq,the_Ma^op^qJSills, 
and the east coast range is continued south of the- latter river 
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in the Drakensberg Mountains, which bend to the west in Cape 
Colony as the Nienwveld Mountains. This -is one of the 
parallel ranges which enclose the Great and Little Karroos^ two 
of the terraces of the plateau. The" rivers' udiich drain the great 
jdateau are the Zambesi and the Limpopo which flow to the east, 
and tlic Orange River which flows to the west. (^Like all the 
other great rivers of Africa they form falls or rapids as they 


Fig. 105. — AraitA : Reuiw. 



descend from the elevated interior to the coast plains. ) The lakes 
of Africa are also situated in the southern half of the continent, 
often at an elevation of 2,000 or 3,000 ft. They lie in two long 
depressions which stretch from north to south. The western 
depression extends due south of the Nile valley, and contains 
Lakes Albert, Albert Edward, and Tanganyika. The 
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eastern depression is a continuation of the rift of which the 
Valley of t he Jordan and the Eed Sea form a part. It contains 
Lake Rudolf, Nyassa, and several smaller lakes. Under the 
Tropic of Capricorn, in the southern belt of calms, is the Kalahari 
Desert. 

The Guinea coast has two regions of highlands. North of the Congo in 
Lower Guinea is a plateau v/hich culminates in the Cameroon Mountains 
(13,000 feet) near the Bight of Biafra. The chain of islands in the bight 
are the crests of the submerged portion of this ridge. In Upper Guinea 
another plateau fills the region between the sea and the valley of the 
Niger ; the elevation is not more than 3,000 ft. 

The low tableland of the Sahara stretches from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Eed Sea with a general height of about 1,000 ft., but it is crossed 
diagonally by a higher belt from the Congo-Nile watershed north-west to 
the Tuat oasis where the meridian of Greenwich crosses the Tropic of 
Cancer. The Lake Chad basin of drainage lies between this belt and the 
Cameroon Mountains. In the east is the Nile Valley flanked by the higher 
land of the Eed Sea coast. 

The extreme north west of the continent is high with true mountain 
ranges. The Atlas Mountains in Morocco attain an elevation of 14,000 ft., 
the slope being steeper towards the Mediterranean than towards the 
interior. In Algeria, the range divides into the Little Atlas near the coast, 
and the Great Atlas further south. The Atlas system is related to the 
mountain system of Southern Europe. 

DRAINAGE. — Most of the rivers of Africa are remarkable 
for the unnavigahility of their courses from the sea. This is due 
to the configuration of the surface of the continent. The riversp-f^ 
rise on the plateau, and for a considerable distance their currents 
are steady and suitable for inland navigation ; hut on reaching the 
edge of the plateau they descend to the plain in rapids or cataracts, 
and render traffic for any distance from their mouths impossible. 

1. The tropical belt is drained by four large rivers — the Nile, 
Niger, Congo, and Zambesi— and several of smaller magnitude, 
the chief of which are the^ Senegal, Gambia, Ogowe, and Kwanza 
on the west, and the Limpopo, Rovuma, and Juba on the east. 

The Nile rises south of the Equator, and drains Lakes Victoria and 
Albert Nyanza, together with several of smaller size. Its chief tributaries 
are the Bahr-el-Ghazal, on the left, and the Bahr-el-Azrek and Atbara, from 
the Abyssinian Plateau. For the last 1,400 miles of its course it does not 
receive a single tributary, and finally enters the Jlediterranean by an 
extensive delta. Its length is estimated at 4,000 miles. „ 
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The Niger rises in the Kong Mountains, drains the Western Sudan, and 
after making n great curve northwards enters the Gulf of Guinea] forming 
a large delta at its mouth. Its chief tributary is the Benue, on the left. 

The Congo, although not the longest, is by far the greatest river of 
Africa . It rises to the west of Lake Nyassa, drains lakes Bangweolo and 
Moero, and aiso ^receives the overflow from lake Tanganyika. From 
Stanley Falls, near the Equator, -.it is a broad, deep, navigable stream for 

1.000 miles, until it passes through the East Coast Range; here its naviga- 
tion is inteiTupted by rapids. It enters the Atlantic after a course of 

11.000 miles by a deep wide mouth. Like the Niger and several other 
African rivers, it makes a big curve towards the north. 

The Zambesi drains the country to the south-east of the Congo basin, 
and enters the Indian Ocean through a vast delta. The Victoria Fa lls, 
in its southern bend, is one of the grandest catara c ts in the world . Its 
tributary, the Shire, drains Lake Nyassa. 

2. The only large river draining into the ocean, either to the north or 
south of the tropical belt, is the Orange River of Cape Colony. 

ii. lake Chad, situated (to the south of the Sahara, and lake Ngami, on 
the border of the Kalahari Desert, are centres of inland drainage. Both 
lakes are fresh and deerejase very greatly in size during the dry season. 

CXIMATE AND ^RAINFALL. — The climate is generally hot, 
the average yearly ten:|perature of the greater part of the conti- 
nent being 80°. The'^e is, however, much greater uniformity 
than in the case of the ' other continents. The difference between 
the summer and winter temperature in most districts is not more 
than 20°, while near the Equator it does not exceed 5°. 

The seasons are determined by the rainfall, wet seasons and 
dry seasons recurring with great regularity. 

The continent may be divided into five districts, according to the rain- 
fall:— 

1. The Tropical Belt.— Here the rainy season follows the course of the 
sun ; thus, when the sun shines vertically north of the Equator it is the 
rainy season for the Sudan, while the Zambesi Valley has its rainy season 
when the sun’s rays are vertical south of the Equator. 

This is due to the fact that the land heated by the sun causes an indraught 
from the sea. The south-east trade-winds from the Indian Ocean discharge 
their moisture on the mountains of Eastern and Central Africa, while the Guinea 
Coast is drenched with rain brought by the winds blowing from the Gulf of 
Guinea. 

2. The Sahara, where little or no rain falls. 

The winds from the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Guinea part with their 
moisture before reaching this district, while the north-east trade-winds, which 
prevail in these latitudes, are land winds, and consequently dry. 
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3. The Kalahari district, in the south-west. 

The mountains of the east coast deprive the south-east winds of their rain 
before they reach this district. 

4. The Atlas region, in the north, has rain during our winter,'when the 
midday sun is overhead south of the Equator. 

5. The South-west of Cape Colony has rain during our summer, when 
the midday sun is overhead north of the Equator. 

VEGETATION. — In no continent can the relation between 
climate and vegetation be more closely traced than in Africa, the 
continent being divided into broad belts with characteristic species. 

1. The Equatorial Forest Belt. — The characteristic trees of this belt 
are the giant baobab, ebony, camphor, gum, and many hard and ornamental 
woods. The rubber tree has given rise to a thriving industry. 

2. Savanna Belts. — Proceeding outwards from the Equator, dense forests 
give place to rolling plains with good timber trees, along the courses of the 
rivers. 

3. Steppe-like Belts. — These lie between the savannas and the deserts. 
The thorny acacia is the most characteristic tree, and tropical plants 
flourish wherever cultivated. The bamboo is found in this belt. 

4. Desert Belts. — These lie on the tropical belts of calms, which partly 
accounts for their desert nature (see also page 182). Stunted acacias find 
a imecarious existence, and groves of palms occur on the oases. 

5. The Temperate ■ Belts. — Along the north of the continent the vegeta- 
tion is similar to that of Southerm Europe ; in the South Temperate Belt 
the vegetation is characterised by brilliant flowering plants and the com- 
parative absence of trees. 

Except in the desert areas, vegetation in Africa is remarkably luxuriant. 
The natives find food without much cultivation, and this accounts to some 
extent for their want of civilisation. The chief food-plants are cassava, 
yam, ground-nut, banana, tamarind, coco-nut, pineapple, and . among- 
cultivated plants are millet, maize, cotton, and sugar-cane. 

ANIMALS. — The grassy plains of Southern Africa feed vast herds of 
antelopes, zebras, quaggas, Ac., which are preyed upon by lions, leopards, 
hysenas, Ac. Where trees occur the tall giraffe is seen, while the elephant 
and rhinoceros are found in the woody and marshy districts. The hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile abound in the great rivers and lakes ; the gorilla 
and chimpanzee inhabit the forests of the Lower Guinea Coast, and monkeys 
and fierce baboons are numerous, the latter chiefly round the Gulf of 
Guinea. The ostrich abounds in the desert districts of the north and south. 
Locusts and white ants are the insects most destructive to vegetation, and 
the tse-tse fly is fatal to horses and cattle. The python is the largest of 
numerous varieties of snakes. 

Of domestie animals the camel is used as a beast of burden in the north. 
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and tho horse and ox in the south. Sheep arc reared in large numbers in 
South Africa. 

The commercial value of the various nnimal products of Africa has long 
been kno'i\-n, the chief being ivory, ostrich feathers, and wool. 

MINERALS. — The most important minerals in Africa are 
■ e^old, diamonds, salt, and co pper. Silver, iron, and lead are 
also widely diffused. 

Gold is found in Central and Southern Africa and on the east and 
west coasts. The goldfields of the Transvaa l now produce annually more 
than those of Australia. 

Diamonds are obtained from the Kimberley Mine, in Cape Colony, in 
greater abundance than from all the other diamond-producing districts of 
the world combined. 

Salt is found in gi-eat quantities in the deserts of the north and south. 

Copper is abundantly found in Central and Southern Africa. Ookiep, in 
Capo Colony, and t ho Katanga district, to the west of Lake Tanganyika, 
produce great quantities. 

COMMERCE. — Some of the obstacles in the way of commercial develop- 
ment in Africa have already been referred to. Another obstacle is the 
want of facility in transport. Direct communication with the sea from the 
interior by means of the rivers is difficult or impossible, and roads and 
railways are at present only in process of construction. 

In the north the camel is used for tran.sport, but in many parts of the 
continent the presence of the tse-tse fly renders the use of animals im- 
possible, and human porters have to be employed. Railway communication 
between north and south will be established on the completion of the 
Cape-tO-Cairo Railway . This is being laid in the Nile Valley in the north, 
and has already reached the Sudan, and along the great depression from 
Cape Town in the south. 

European nations are now making much progress in developing the con- ■ 
tinent in their respective spheres of influence. Agriculture and mining are 
being improved, and trade is making rapid advance. 

PEOPLE. — Africa is inhabited by two races — the Caucasic 
and the Negro, 

1. The Caucasic stock inhabits the north and north-eastern 
parts of the continent, and came originally from Asia. There are 
two great branches — the Semitic, inhabiting the. northern coast 
districts, of whom the Arabs are the chief type ; and the Hamitic, 
chiefly inhabiting the Sahara and the north-east, of whom 
the Berbers, Egyptians, and Somali are representative types. 
Southern Africa is settled by Europeans, chiefly British and 
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Dutch. Arabs are wdely distributed as traders in Eastern and 
Central Africa. 


Fig. 106. — Africa ; Potsical. 



2. South of the Sahara the people belong to the Negro stock. 
They may be divided into three branches — the true Negroes of 
the Sudan, the Bantus of the centre and south, and the 
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Hottentots of the south-west. The laziness of the negro has 
rendered it necessary to import labomrers, and there are conse- 
quently many Indians in Central and South Africa, and Chinese 
on the gold mines of the Transvaal. 

The Caucasic people of the north, and some of the Sudan 
negroes are Muhammadans. The Europeans are Christians, and 
the rest of the people are fetish-worshippers. 


THE COUNTRIES IN AFRICA, WITH THEIR CAPITALS 

Country 

Capital 

Independent States (.o-oO.OOO sq. miles) ; 

Morocco ... ... 

. Fez 

Ahvssiniii ...... 

. Addis Abeba 

Liberia . 

. Jlonrovia 

Under British Influence (3,277,000 sq. miles) : 

Egypt (nominally under Turkcyl 

. Cairo 

Egyptian Sudan (,,„.,). 

. Khartum 

West African Settlements 

. Freetown, Lagos 

Nigeria 

. Zungeru 

British East Africa 

. Mombasa, Zanzibar 

Nyassaland Protectorate 

. Blantyre 

British .South Africa ; 

Cape Colony 

. Cape Town 

Natal 

. Pietermaritzburg 

Orange Free State .... 

. Bloemfontein 

Transvaal Colony .... 

. Pretoria 

Basutoland 

. Maseru 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 

. Mafeking 

Pihode.sia ..... 

. Salisbury 

Under French Influence (3,040,000 sq. miles) : ' 

Algeria ....... 

. Algiers 

Tunis 

. Tunis 

French M’est Africa and Sahara 

. Dakar 

French Congo 

. Libreville 

Madagascar ... . . 

. Antananarivo 

Under German Influence (898,000 sq. miles' : 

German West Africa (Kamerun) 

. Butia 

German South-West Africa 

. Windhoek 

German East Africa .... 

. Dar-es-Salaam 

Under Portuguese Influence (794,000 sq. miles) : 

Portuguese W’est Africa .... 

. S. Paulo de Loanda 

Portuguese East Africa .... 

.’ Lorenqo Marques 

Under Belgian Influence (90-o,000 sq. miles) : 


■ • 

. Boma 


' Including a large area unoccupied (the Sahara Desert). 
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Fig. 107. — Afmca: Political. 



// 'alker &• sc. 


Longmans 5.' Co. London & NcwTork. 

Country Cajntal 

Tinder Turkisli Influence (1,440,000 sq. miles) : ' 

Egypt Cairo 

Aiiglo-Egyptian Sudan . . . ■ • • Khartum 

Tripoli '. . . . . ‘ . . ■ Tripoli 

* Including Egypt and Egyptian Sudan, administered by Great Britain. 
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Counti-y 

Under Italian Influence (230,000 sq. miles) ; 
Colonies on Red Sea . . . . 

Italian .Somaliland . . . . 

Under Spanish Influence (154,000 sq. miles) : 
Spanish Sahara 


Capital 

Massaua 
I tala 

Rio de Oro 


A. 1. 


B. 1. 

• 2 . 
3. 

0 . 1 . 


yii. 

4. 

D. 1. 

1/2. 

3. 

1 }^^/ v/^ 4. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

Give the area oi Africa, and say which parts are most thinly peopled. 

Mention some of the most famous African explorers. lYhat dis- 
coveries are associated with their names ? 

Give any reasons why the interior of Africa remained so long 
unknown. 

What European nations have possessions in Africa ? Say where they 
arc situated. 

Mention the chief mountain ranges of Africa and describe the East 
Coast Range. 

Name the principal islands to the west of Africa. 

Which arc most prominent capes in Africa, and where are they 
situated ? 

Explain why there is so little difference in the summer and winter 
temperature of Tropical Africa. 

When does the rainy season occur in Cape Colony, Natal, Morocco, 
Senegambia, the Zambe.si Valley ? 

Why is the Sahara district almost rainless ? 

Describe the Congo and Zambesi. 

Describe the vegetation belts of Africa, and mention the characteristic 
productions of each. 

Account for the position of and give a short description of the 
Airican lakes. 

Give the situation of the Kong Mountains, the Little Atlas, Mount 
Kenia, river Benin, Mauritius, Socotra, Victoria Falls, and the Blue 
NOe. 

What districts are noted for gold, diamonds, palm oil, copper, and 
the date-palm ? 

Where do the following races live, and to what stock do they belong : 
Kaffirs, Berbers, Hottentots. Arabs, Somalis, Boors ? 


IsTORTHEBN AERIOA 

GENEEAL DESCEIPTION. — Northern Africa includes the 
States bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, some of which — e.g. 
-Egypt — have been the seats of civilisation from very early times. 
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The Sahara Desert forms the southern boundary of these States, 
and has prevented their civilisation from spreading southwards. 
The inhabitants belong mostly to the Caucasian type, and consist 
■of two great divisions : — 1. Berber s (whence the name Barbaxy 
States), who are mostly engaged in agriculture . 2. Arabs , who 
are settled and engaged i n agriculture in Esfvn t. but who are 
largely nomadic and occupied with p astoral pursuits in th e 
western State s. Muhammadanism is the prevailing religion. 

The estimated area and population of the four main divisions 
are as follows : — 

Morocco, 220,000 sq. miles, 5,000,000 inhabitants. 

Algeria and Tunis, 230,000 „ 6,800,000 „ 

Tripoli, 400,000 „ 1,300,000 „ 

It. Egypt, 400,000 „ 11,100,000 

MOEOCCO 

This is the most westerly of the Barbary States, and is under 
the rule of a sultan possessing absolute power. 

The surface is very mountainous, rising in terraces to the 
range of the High Atlas (11,400 ft.), which extend throughout 
the country in a north-easterly direction from Cape Ghir, on 
the west coast. 

The climate is warm and healthy. The mountains arrest the 
moisture brought by the north-west winds, which prevail from 
October to February, hence th^country_at the foot, of .the .range 
on th e_western side is exceedingly fertile, while that on the eastern 
side is arid and barren. 

PEODTTCTS. — Minerals are widely distributed, but little worked. Fruits 
of all kinds and grain flourish. Th^ dates of JTafilet are especially noted. 
The camel is the most useful animal and is the chief means of transport. 
The principal exports are maize, wool, oil, leather (from goat-skins), and 
fez-caps. 

TOWNS.— There are three important inland towns; — Fez (140), the 
capit al, noted for the manufacture of leather a nd the red fez-caps worn b y 
Muhammadans ; Morocco, in the south, and Melanez. The chief ports 
are : — Tangier ,' 6n the Strait of Gibraltar xlip fivsLtrnding towm Qf_tbe 
Q puntiy ; Mogador, the port of Morocco; and Babat-Sallee,‘^thc port for 
Fez and Mekinez. 

Spain possesses Ceuta and one or two small ports on the Mediterranean. 
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ALGERIA AND TUNIS 

Algeria lias been a French jiro'V'ince since 1830 . The ruler 
(Bev) of Tunis has been under French protection since 1881 . 

RELIEF. — The surface of Algeria may be divided into three 
well-marked regions. 

1. The fertile lowland strip near the coast, known as the 
Tell. 

2. The upland region, which rises in terraces to the Great 
Atlas Mountains, an arid district, where alfa-gras s (used in the 
paper manufacture) is the chief product. 

3. The desert region, lying to the south of the mountains, 
where the only habitable spots are the oases. 

In Tunis the most fertile region is the valley of the riv er 
^le^erda . 

PRODUCTS, PEOPLE, &c. — Since the French occupation, the area under 
cultivation has largely increased, railways and roads have been construeted, 
artesian wells have been sunk, swamps drained, and large areas planted 
with trees (especially blue gums), causing the climate to be more healthy 
and the country more productive. 

Berbers and Arabs make up most of the population, the former being 
chiefly settled and engaged in agriculture, while the latter are mainly 
nomadic. Numerous Jews are scattered throughout Northern Africa. 

The chief exports are wine, sheep, wool, alfa-grass, iron ore, and coral. 

TOWNS. — Mgier s (138), the capital, has a fine situation 
on the shores nf the Mediterranean . It is an important port , 
and is counected Iry railwavR with other towns of the colpay . 
Oran and Bona are also important ports, and Constantine, a 
strong fortress, is the chief inland town. 

Tu^ (227), the canital of the protected State, manufacture s 
silk and woollen goods, leather, and earthenware ; Goletta is its 
port. Kairwan, further south, is one of the sacred cities of the 
Muhammadans. 

TRIPOLI 

This State is governed as a Tm’kish province, and. includes 
the oases of Fezzan. The desert here reaches the Mediterranean, 
and the only fertile part is a narrow' strip near the coast. 

The exports are alfa-grass, ostrich feathers, and sponges. Tripoli is t he 
only important town , an d is the starting-point for t he caravans crossing to 
the Sudan. 
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EGYPT 

Although nominally a dependency of Turkey, Egypt has an 
independent government, -which is at present under English 
control. The ruler is called the Khediv e. 

EXTENT, &c. — Egypt Proper extends from the Mediterranean 
up the Nile Valley to a line drawn E. and W. through Wady Half n,. 
and from the Eed Sea (including the peninsula of Sinai) to the 
Libyan Deser t. Of this, only the narrow Nile Valley, the Delta, and 
the oases, embracing a total area of 13,000 sq. miles, are habitable. 

The Nile Valley has been for ages the seat of a dense population. The 
extensive remains of pyramids, temples, tombs, &c., dating from very early 
times, attest its former magnificence. 

The climate is hot and dry, and hut for the annual rising of 
the Nile the whole country would be uninhabitable. 

PRODTJCTS, &c. — The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is agriculture. The cultivated districts are : — The Delta, the 
valley of the river, a depression irrigated by a canal from the 
Nile, known as the Bahr Yusu| , and several oases, of which the 
Oasis of Siwah, in the LibyanTPesert, is the most note d. 

The productiveness of Egypt depends upon the annual rise of the Nile 
This rising is caused by the rainfall on the Abyssinian Mountains and the 
districts of the Upper Nile. An ordinary rise at Cairo is about twenty-five 
feet. An excessive rise is liable to damage the embankments and crops of 
the higher levels, while a deficiency in the amount of water allows only a 
small area to be irrigated. Since the country has been under English 
influence, extensive works have been constructed so as to enable irrigation 
to be carried on throughout the year, particularly the great dam at Assuan . 

The jprincipal crop is cotton. Egypt is exceeded only by the 
United States and India in the amount of cotton produced. Other 

important crops are maize, -wheat. sugaT-coTiR, and dal es. 

y' 

PEOPLE. — The cultivators are called fellahin, and are mostly of Arab 
descent. The descendants of the old Egyptians are a Christian race kno\vn 
as the Routs. There are in addition a considerable number of Bedouins, 
chiefly nomads. 

MEANS OE COMMUNICATION. — The Nile is the great waterway, and 
is navigable, without hindrance, to Assuan, where the first cataract is 
situated. In flood time both the first and second cataracts are navigable. 
The Mahmudieh Cana l connects Alexandria with the Nile, while another 
canal unites the Nile with the Suez Canal. 

II. • Y 


T 
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I The Suez C'anr.l extends from Port Said on the Mediterranean to Suez; 
' on the Rod Sea, and allords the nearest ship-route from Euiope to 


Fio. 108 — The Valley of the Nile. 



I Southern and Eastern Asia. It is 87 miles long, and was completed 
in 1869. 
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Railways connect most of the towns of the Delta, and one line extends 
for several hundred miles up the Nile Valley. 

TOWNS. — Cairg (570) , the capita l, is situated at the head of the._Pelta,. 
and is the largest town in A.fr^. To the south are situated the famous 
p~¥rajnias or iriz ieh. Alexandria (320) is the chief port. Rosetta and’j.^*; 
Damietta are situated near the two principal mouths of the livei'. Siout ^ 
is the chief town in Upper Egypt. Assuan, Wady Haifa, and Karnak, ‘ 
where are the ruins of Thehes, are also noteworthy places. 

THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Prior to 1884 Egyptian territory extended up the Nile Valley 
to the Equator, including the districts of Nubia, Kordofan, Darfur, 

&c. A revolt led to these territories being abandoned, but they 
were recovered on the defeat of the Edialifa in 1898. 

The northern part is mostly desert, the Nile Valley being the only 
habitable district ; further south the rainfall is more abundant, and the 
country loses its desert character. 

Durrah, a kind of millet, and dates are the principal food-plants, sheep 
and camels the most useful animals. 

Khartum, situated at the junction of the Blue Nile and Wliite Nile, is 
the commercia l ca pital of the district. .Here the heroic General Gordon los t 
his life in ratio, aawakm, the only port, is now occupied by the British. 

POPULATION. — About Wo and a quarter millions. 

The Sahara, with an area of 2,500,000 sq. miles, is mainly under French 
influence and consists chiefly of a plateau, rocky in some parts and sandy 
in others, with depressions to the north and west. The evidence of fossils 
points to the fact that it was once the bed of a sea. The only habitable 
spots are the oases, where springs or underground streams furnish water for 
the date-palm and the coarse grasses. 

.Salt, obtained from the dried-up beds of lakes, is an important export to 
the Sudan. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. What races inhabit Northern Africa, and what are them chief 

occupations ? 

2. Where is the cultivated land of Morocco situated? Say why this 

is so. 

3. Arrange the States of Northern Africa : (1) according to area ; 

(2) according to population ; (3) according to importance. Which 
of them are under European influence ? 

4. Describe the surface of Algeria. 

B. 1. Show how the French occupation has aSected Algeria. 

2. Where does the Sahara approach nearest to the Mediterranean ? 
Give reasons why it does not approach so near towards the west. 

v2 
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3. What arc the principal exports of Algeria ? 

•t. Explain how the productiveness of Egypt is affected by the Nile. 

C. 1. What are the habitable districts of Egypt ? What is their total area 

and density of population? 

2. What are the chief means of communication in — (1) Morocco, 

(2) Algeria, (3) Tripoli, (4) Egypt? 

3. What is the commercial value of the Suez Canal (1) to Egypt, 

(2) to India ? 

4. What is the most important crop in Egypt ? 

D. 1. Draw a map of North Africa and insert the following towns : — Tan- 

gier, Constantine, Kairwan, Siont, Wady Haifa, Sawakin, Khartum, 
Alexandria, .Algeria, Fez, and Tripoli ? 

2. What is meant by the term Egyptian Sudan ? Say what you can 

of its climate, people, and products. 

3. What districts export salt, dates, leather, cotton, alfa-grass, ostrich 

feathers, iron ore ? 

4. Compare the products of North Africa with those on the European 

side of the Mediterranean Sea. 


THE SUDAN 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION,— This term includes the portion 
of Central Africa lying between the Kong Mountains and the 
basin of the Nile. Owing to the abundant rainfall this is a 
fertile district, and in many parts is thickly peopled. flHere is the 
true home of the Negro^ race ; but a mixed race, the Fulbph or 
Eulah .^ although not the most numerous, are the most enter- 
prising and aggressive people of the Sudan, They have founded 
several powerful States in the Niger basin, of which Sokoto is 
the chief. Bornu , on the western side of Lake Chad, is the 
most powerful Negro state. Muhammadanism has now spread 
throughout the whole region. 

The chief means of communication are the Niger and its tributary, the 
Benue, and by camel caravans from the States of Northern Africa. 

The chief occupations are agriculture and cattle-rearing. Lurrah is 
the chief food-plant. Maize, rice, and cotton are also extensively culti- 
vated. The traffic in slaves is still largely earned on with Morocco and 
Tripoli. 

Numerous towns are scattered throughout the Sudan, some of which 
have a large population. Among the most important are Kuka, the capital 
of Bomu, and Ka no and Timbuktu, both great centres of caravan traffic 
with Northern Africa! ' ' 
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WESTERN AFRICA 

GEUERAL DESCRIPTIOIir. — This is the district extending 
from the river Senegal to the Orange River. It is now almost 
exelnsively under European influence ; the only native States of 
importance were the kingdoms of Dahomey and Ashantee, on 
the Guinea Coast, and the Negro vepuhlic of Liberia, originally 
founded for freed slaves. ‘T 

The coast region, from the Senegal to the Congo, has a hot 
moist climate, and is particularly unhealthy for Europeans. 
South of the Congo the coast-strip has a deficient rainfall. 
This arid district increases in width towards the south, where 
the Kalahari Desert extends inland to the river Limpopo. 

1. BRITISH POSSESSIONS. — 1. Northera Nigeria contains about 

256.000 sq. miles and over 7,000,000 inhabitants, the great majority of 
whom are negroes. 

The chief product of the coast country is palm oil ; rubber, ivory, hides, 
ostrich feathers, &c., in the interior. The chief imports are cotton goods, 
hardware, provisions, and salt. The internal trade is carried on by caravans, 
but a railway has been constructed. The chief towns are Asata, Babba , 
a nd Zingeru . 

2. Southern Nigeria. This contains also the old Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos. Its area is about 77,000 sq. miles and it has a population of 
about 6,000,000, of whom only about 1,000 are whites. 

The chief products are palm oil, rubber, cccca, cotton, coffee, gum, &c. The 
cotton industry is maldng rapid strides. Much of the trade is done by cara- 
vans, and there are about 200 miles of railway. The chief town is Lagos. 

3. Gold Coast. This also includes Ashanti. Its area is about 82,000 sq. 
miles, with a population of about 1,500,000, of whom only about 700 are whites. 
The chief exports are palm oil, rubber, and cocoa. Gold is also being 
obtained in increasing quantities. The chief towns are Cape Coast Castle 
and Accra. 

4. Sierra I eone. It consists of a Colony on the coast and a Protectorate 
inland, wdth a total area of about 34,000 sq. miles and a population of over 
a million. It exports palm oil, ginger, rubber, Ac. Freetown is the most 
important town and seaport. 

0 . Gambia. The colony is only 4 sq. miles, with a population of about 

9.000 ; but the Protectorate has an area of about 3,600 sq. miles, with 
about 140,000 people. It exports ground nuts, hides, cotton, rubber, Ac. 
Bathurst is the capital and seaport. 

II. GERMAN POSSESSIONS. — The Germans possess; — !. Togo La nd, 
l^etween Dahomey and Ashantee. 2. Kamerun, a district extending from 
the Right of Biafra to Jjake cJliad. 3. German South-West Africa, an arid 
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(liitrict between Capo Frio and the Orange Biver, and extending inland to 
the British possessions. Ant^ Peouen a i s the chiel station . Walvisch 
/ Bay, tlic only good harbour in German South-AVest Africa, belongs to Great 
/ Britain, and is under the Pligh Commissioner of British South Africa. 

III. FKENCH POSSESSIONS.— France claims the whole of Western 
Africa from Cape Blanco to the Congo, excluding the British and German 
spheres of influence, and including the Western Sahara. The chief settle- 
ments are Senegal, of which Fort Louis is the capital, and French Congo, 
which extends inland to the Nile basin. Pahomey is now a French pro- 
tectorate. Abomey is the capital. 

IV. POKTUGUESE WEST AFRICA.- This extends from the Congo to 
Cape Frio and inland to the Upper Zambesi. The area is about 500,000 sq. 
miles. The highland region behind the arid coast district is a rich land 
with a healthy climate, and produces coffee, palm oil, and rubber, 

Loanda is the capital and chief pjort. Benguela and Mossamedes are 
the only other important stations. 

V. THE BELGIAN CONGO. — This State has an area of nearly one 
million sq. miles, and includes most of the basin of the Congo. It is 
now practically under Belgian administration. The Congo is navigable to 
Matadi ; from here rapids obstruct the navigation for about 200 miles. A 

irailway has been constructed from Matadi to Leopoldville, above the falls, 
urom whence the river is navigable for 1,000 miles to Stanley Falls, and 
lias in places a width of ten miles. 

The chief exports arc palm oil, ivory, and rubber. 

Boma is the principal port. 

Native State. - Liberia is an Independent Negro republic, founded in 
1820 for freed slaves, lying south of Sierra Leone. Monrovia is the 
capital. The Kroome n, a native race inhabiting the coasts of Upper Guinea, 
make excellent sailors. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Give the boundaries of the Sudan. Account for its fertility. 

2. How is trade canned on in the Sudan, and what are the chief means 

of communication ? 

3. What are the most important States of Central Africa, and where are 

they situated? 

4. Show how AVestern Africa is under European influence. 

B. 1. What are the typical exports of AVestern Africa ? and give the chief 

ports from which they are shipped. 

2. What are the principal British possessions in Western Africa ? 

Name the chief towns. 

3. Give the situation of the following ; — Freetown, Port Louis, Loanda, 

Leopoldville, Eabba, Kuka, Stanley Falls, and Timbuktu. 

4. What are the two great waterways of AVestern Africa? Describe 

them. 
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VyM BRITISH .S OUTH APRIOA 
The greater portion of Southern Africa is now under British 
control. It consists of Colonies and Protectorates. The principal 


isions are : 

sq. miles 

inhabitants 

Cape Colony (including Griqualand West) 

276,995 

2,409,000 

Pondoland 

3,918 

202,000 

Bechuanaland 

51,531 

75,100 

Bechuanaland Protectorate .... 

386,000 

133,000 

Basutoland 

10,293 

350,000 

Natal (including Zululand) .... 

36,000 

1,100,000 

Orange Free State 

50,400 

450,000 

The Transvaal 

117,600 

1,350,000 

British South Africa Company’s Territories, or 
Rhodesia 

750,000 

over 600,000 

British Central Africa Protectorate 

43,600 

„ 996,000 

Nyassaland Protectorate .... 

42,000 

„ 900,000 


The -wlialmg station of "Walviscli Bay, the only good harbour in German 
South-West Africa, also belongs to Cape Colony. 

COAST-LINE. — The coast-line, extending from the mouth 
of the Orange River to the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay, is 
comparatively unbroken and possesses few good harbours. The 
western portion is particularly dreary and desolate. 

The chief indentations are St. Helena Bay, Table Bay, and 
False Bay at the south-west corner, and Algoa Bay on the south. 
The Cape of Good Hone and Cap e Agulhas t he most prom i- 
nent capes. 

RELIEF; — The terraced formation of the land in Northern 
Africa is repeated here to a more marked extent. In South 


Fig. 109. — Section ackoss Cape Colont. 
Nleuwveld 



Africa the land rises from the coast in three terraces, the edges 
of which present the appearance of mountain ranges on the 
seaward side. First comes the coast-strip, which on the south 
and east includes many fertile districts. The first terrace is a 
productive region extending northwards to the Zwarteberg Range. 
The second terrace is the chief wool-producing district of the 
colony, and extends to the main mountain range, which rises to 
a height of 8,000 ft., and is known as the Nieuwveld, &c. This 
range is continued towards the north-east as the Drakenberg 
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Mountains, ■ivbicli attain an elevation of over 10,000 ft. Beyond 
this range comes tlie third terrace, which falls slightly to the 
Orange Eiver. Beyond this is the Kalahari Desert, a region of 
deficient rainfall extending northwards for a thousand miles. 

The terraces arc known as Karroos and slope slightly towards the 
interior. During the dry season the ground is baked hard and is destitute 
of vegetation, but with the advent of the rains the plants, whose roots are 
protected from the heat by a woody covering, spring up, and the plain is 
quickly covered with vegetation. The Great Karroo, on the second terrace, 
is from GO to 70 miles in width. The rivers find their way to the sea 
through the edges of the terraces by deep gorges. The mountain ranges are 
massive in outline and flat-topped to a great extent. 

EIVERS. — Deficienc}’ of water is one of the drawbacks to 
South Africa. The streams of the south and west are torrents 
after the rains, but dried-up watercourses for most of the year. 
It is only where the rainfall is more abundant that the streams 
have a constant flow of water-. Nearly aU the river channels 
are obstructed by rapids, and are thus of but little service for 
navigation. There are three large rivers : — 

1. The Orange Eiver rises in the Drakenberg Mountains, and flows in 
a westerly direction for over 1,000 miles to the Atlantic, forming for a 
considerable distance the northern boundary of Cape Colony. Its principal 
tributary is the Vaal. 

2. The Limpopo rises in the Transvaal, foims the northern boundary of 
the State, and after describing a great curve of over 1,000 miles empties 
into the Indian Ocean to the north of Delagoa Bay. 

3. The Zambesi rises in Lake Dilolo, and flows for a considerable 
distance through the British South Africa Company’s territories. It then 
enters Portuguese East Africa, and reaches the Indian Ocean after describing 
a double curve of over 2,000 miles. 

Of the minor rivers, the Olifants on the west, the Gouritz and Great 
Fish Eivers on the south, and the Tugela between Natal and Eululand, are 
among the most important. 

CLIMATE. — The climate is dry on the whole, and exceed- 
ingly healthy. The coast district on the eastern side is, however, 
subject to fevers. 

The rainfall varies greatly in different districts. The eastern 
side, which' is under the influence of the trade-winds, has its 
rainy season from September to April ; the south-western corner 
is beyond the influence of the trade-mnds, and receives its 
moisture from the north-west winds of the Atlantic from April 
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to October. On the east side the coast range condenses tlie 
moisture and a plentiful rainfall occurs on the seaward side, this 
rainfall corresponding in time to the summer monsoon, and 
being brought by the same winds that supply India with rain 
during that season; on crossing the range the winds become 
comparatively dry, and the north-western part of the colony is 
almost rainless. 

VEGrETATIOU. — There are not many large areas covered 
with forests ; flowers, especially heaths and bulbous plants, exist 
in great variety; grasses and herbs supply good pasture for 
cattle and sheep ; fruits, both native and European, are exten- 
sively grown ( the grapes of the colony are said to be the bes t 
in the world l ; and maize, wheat, millet, and tobacco are largely 
cultivated. Sugar is also an important product in ^atal . 

ANIMAL LIFE. — The larger wild animals are now scarcely 
found in the south. Leopards, hysenas, jackals, are the most 
■destructive carnivora ; vast herds of antelopes, zebras, quaggas, 
&c., live on the grass of the plains, and large baboons cause great 
damage to the gardens ; ostriches, eagles and vultures, bustards, 
pheasants, partridges, and quails are found in great numbers ; 
the python is the largest of the numerous varieties of snakes, 
many of which are very poisonous. Among the insects, the tse-tse 

whose bite is fatal to horses, cattle, &c., mosquitoes, dragon- 
flies, and locusts may be mentioned. 

The chief domestic animals are sheep, cattle, horses. Angora 
goats, and ostriches. 

MINERALS. — The mineral wealth of South Africa is very 
considerable. The diamond mines of Kimberley are the most 
•productive in the world : the goldfields of the Transvaal have 
a greater output than those of Australia ; while the copper ore 
of Namaqualand yields a rich return of metal. Coal, iron, silver, 
lead, manganese, and other metals are also found, but are not 
worked to any great extent. 

PEOPLE. — The colonists are mostly of Dutch and British 
descent. The natives belong to two races : 1. The Kafiirs, a 
tall, well-built, warhke race, who have ofiered at various times 
■considerable resistance to British rule. They inhabit the eastern 
portions of South Africa and are now peaceably engaged in cattle- 
rearing and agriculture. 2. The Hottentots and Bushmen of the 
western districts are a small, stunted race, and low in the scale 
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of civilisation. The Hottentots rear large herds of cattle and 
fat-tailed sheep. The Bushmen are skilful hunters. 

There are many Indian emigrants in Natal, and Chinese la- 
bourers were formerly imported to work the gold mines of theEand, 
but recent legislation prevents the further importation of labour. 

v^IEANS OF COMMimiCATION. — Since the discovery of 
diamonds and gold the railways of South Africa have been largely 
developed. The principal are : — 

1. A line from Cape Town across the Great Karroo, through the diamond 
fields, and on through Beehuanaland to Mafeking and Bulawayo, whence it 
has been continued to Salisbury, in Mashonaland. A branch has also been 
laid between Bulawayo and Victoria Falls. 

2. Lines from Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban, extend to the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal Colony. 

3. A line from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal has been completed, and 
another from Beira, in Portuguese East Africa, to Mashonaland has been 
completed as far as Salisbury, and affords the readiest means of communi- 
cation between those districts and the coast. 

The chief occupations of the inhabitants are the rearing of sheep, cattle, 
and goats, for wool, hides, and hair ; ostrich farming, mining, and agriculture, 
including corn-growing, vine culture, and sugar-planting in Natal. 

The principal divisions, with their chief towns, &c., are as 
follows : — 

I. CAPE COLONY has an area of over 276,000 sq. miles, and 
a population of 2,409,000, of , whom more than two-thirds are 
natives. It was first occupied by the Dutch in 1652, and was 
finally taken by the British in 1806. It is a self-governing 
colony,, with two Houses of Parliament, and a Governor. The 
High Commissioner for South Africa resides at Cape Town . 

Kaffirland, a district between the Great Kei Eiver and Natal, 
and Walvisch Bay, in German South Africa, are dependencies 
of Cape Colony. 

The chief exports are wool, mohair, diamonds, copper, and ostrich 
feathers. 

TOWNS. — The capital is Cape Town (169), a fine city, with great 
trade, situated at the foot of Table Mountain. Port Elizabeth (33), on 
Algoa Bay, is the most important trading centre of the eastern part of the 
colony. East London is a rising port on the Buffalo Eive r. Simon’s 
Town, on False Bay, is the South African naval station. Of the inland 
towns, Grahamstown (10), to the east of Port Elizabeth, is the chief town of 
the eastern district. Kimberley (34), the centre of the diamond fields, is the 
largest inland town. Beaufort, at the foot of the Nienwveld Mountains, is 
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centre of the wool-prodiicin" district. Paarl is situated in the midst 
of tlic wine-iirodiicing district in the sontli-wcst. 

II. NATAL, with Zululnnd, has an area of about 3G,000 sq. 
niih'S and a population of 1,100,000, most of whom are Kaffirs. 

It lias a representative government, and became a British 
possession in 1843. 

The chief c::ports arc wool, hair, hides, and sugar. 

Parhr.n (70) is the principal se.iport; Pietermaritzburg, in the interior, 
is the capital, 

Zululand. — .After the war of 1879, the military power of the 
Zulus was broken up, and their country subsequently became 
part of the Empire. 

III. BECHTJ AN ALAND is a Crown Colony, with an area of 
51,000 sq. miles. It is an open grassy country, inhabited by the 
Bcchuanas, and well suited for cattle- rearing. Mafeking and 
Vryhurg, both on the line of rail from Cape Town, are the chief 
towns. 

The Protectorate of Bechuanaland extends north of the Crown Colony 
to latitude 22° S. - 27-). 000 sq. miles. 

Palipve, the largest native town in South Africa, is the chief town. 

IV. BASUTOLAND, a mountainous and fertile district, is 
inhabited by a warlike and industrious race of Kaffirs. It became 
a Crown Colony in 1884. 

y. THE EKITISH SOUTH AFEICA COMPANY’S TEEEI- 
TOEIES or EHODESIA.-— This is a vast region, dinded into two 
parts by the Zambesi. 

Matabsleland and Masbonaland, on the southern side of the 
river, are fertile, well-watered districts rich in minerals. In 1893 
the aggressive action of the warlike Matabole led to a war, which 
resulted in tljeir capital, Bulawayo, being captured and their 
power broken. 

Salisbury , in Mashon.aland, is tlie seat of the administration, and is con- 
uectod by felegr.’.ph and railway with Cane Colony . A railway from Beira, 
on the coast in Portuguese territory, has been completed as far as Salisbury . , 
and affords througli railway communication from Beira to Cape Town, 

VI. NYASSALAND PBOTECTOEATE, — North of the Zam- 
besi, the district lying along the river Shire and to the west of 
Lake Nyassa, opened up by missionaries, and the African Lakes 
Company, now forms the Nyassaland Protectorate, ’ A good road 
leads from the north of Lake Nyassa to the south of Lake 
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Tanganyika, and gunboats are maintained on .Lake Nyassa to 
check the slave trade and maintain order. 

Zomba and Blantyre are the chief stations. The outlet for the trade of 
this district is by the Shh-e Valley to Chinde on the Zambesi. 

VII. THE OHAHGE EHEB STATE. — This colony lies 
between the Vaal and Orange Rivers. It consists oi rolling 
uplands, and contains a large proportion of fertile soil. The 
fine climate and good rainfall are favourable to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, and most of the inhabitants are farmers 
(Boers). The area of the colony is about 50,000 sq. miles 
(compare with Nepal), with an estimated population of 450,000 
(compare with the city of Haidarabad, Deccan) of whom about 
143,000 are of European descent. 

In 18.36, a number of Boers who were dissatisfied wilh their lot in Cape 
Colony trekked across the Orange Biver and founded a Republic, which was 
annexed by the British in 1900 during the Boer war. 

Industries. — The chief occupation of the people is agriculture, 
the chief crops raised being wheat and maize. Maize-flour, 
known as mealies, is the ordinary food of the farming population. 
Stock-raising is as important as farming, the colony possessing 
large numbers of horses, cattle and sheep. Ostrich-farming is 
also carried on. 

Mining employs a large number of people. The minerals 
found are coal, diamonds, and gold, and the output of coal is 
steadily increasing in quantity. 

Commerce. — Since the colony has been under British rule, 
trade has made steady progress. The chief exports are the 
products of the mines, diamonds being the most valuable, and 
the surplus agricultural produce — wheat and maize, and wool, 
hides, and skins. The imports are manufactured gocds, e.g., 
cotton goods, clothing, and hardware, and articles of food. 

Towns. — Bloemfontein, near the centre of the colony, is the 
capital. It is connected by railway with the- chief to-ums in Cape 
Colony, the Transvaal, and Natal. The population is about 31,000. 

Harrismith is a trading centre near the Natal border. 

Ladvbrand . near the borders of Basutoland, is the centre of 
a wheat-growing district. 

. YIII. THE .TRANSVAAL.— The Transvaal (= beyond the 
Vaal) lies to the north of the Orange Free State between 
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tbo Vaal and Limpopo Eivers. It is a high plateau of gently 
rolling uplands -with a fertile soil. It has a fine bracing 
climate -with an ample rainfall, and owing to the elevation 
aljovc sca-lcvel there is a great variation in temperature, and 
though in summer it is very hot in the daytime the nights 
are cool. The area is about 117,600 sq. miles (compare with 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh), of w'hich about 
G,o00 sq. miles is Swaziland. The census of 1904 gave a 
population of about 1,350,000, of whom about 290,000 were of 
European descent. The whole population of the colony is about 
equal to that of Calcutta with its suburbs. 

Tlie Transvaal was first settled by Boer farmers who trekked from Cape 
Colony in ISSfi-T, and founded a Eepublic. In consequence of troubles with 
the natives it was annexed to the British Empire in 1877, but self-government, 
subject to the suzerainty of the British Crown, was restored in 1881. The 
discovery of gold in the colony led to a large inrush of British settlers, and 
disparity of treatment between British and Dutch led to the Boer war, in 
which the Orange Free State joined. The Transvaal w'as finally annexed 
in 1900, during this war. 

Industries. — As in the Orange Free State the main 
occupation of the people is agriculture, but the Transvaal is 
better suited to stock-raising than to the groudng of crops, as 
tliere are large stretches of natural pasture land. The most 
important crops are wheat, maize, and tobacco. 

i The wealth of the colony is obtained from its mines. The 
Rand Gold Field s are the most valuable in the wmrld, the amount 
raised in a year being worth 45 crores of rupees. Other minerals 
worked are coal and diamonds. 

Commerce. — For a new colony the value of the trade of the 
Transvaal is very great, the imports and exports totalling 70^ 
crores of rupees, of which the export of gold accounts for nearly 
three-fifths. The exports are the products of mines — gold and 
diamonds, and farms — wool, hides, skins, &c., and the imports are 
manufactured goods — textiles, machinery, &c., and foodstuffs. 

Towns. — J ohanneshur g.' on the Rand, is the largest toivn, and 
the centre of the gold-mining industry. The population is about 
160,000. 

Pretoria, a beautiful town lying about 30 miles from 
Johannesburg, is the capital. 



Fig. 111. — South Africa.: Political. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Name the British Colonics, Protectorates, nncl Spheres of Influence 

in South Africa. 

2. Describe the relief of Cape Colony. 

lYhat arc tlic characteristic features of the coast of South Africa ? 
Name the chief inlets. 

-1. Why is the rainfall more abundant on the east of South Africa than 
on the west ? Compare the rainfall with that of India. 

B. 1. Name the three "rent rivers of South Africa, and describe their 

courses. 

2. What are the Karroos, and what industries are connected with them ? 

3. Give the situation of the chief ports of South Africa. 

■i. What arc the most common plants, animals, and minerals of Cape 
Colony ? 

C. 1. How would a traveller from India reach the following places ; — 

Johannesburg, Salisbury, Vryburg? 

2. What arc the chief industries in (1) Cape Colony, (2) Natal ? 

3. Draw a map of South Africa and show the boundaries of all the 

British Colonies. 

4. Why are the following important : — Kimberley, Johannesburg, 

Grahaniatown, East London ? 

D. 1. What are the most important exports of (1) Cape Colony, (2) Natal ? 

2. Say what you can of the Bushmen, Boers, Kaffirs. 

3. Describe the situation and products of the Transvaal. 

4. Where are the following: — Mashonaland, Walvisch Bay, Pretoria, 

Bloemfontein, Blantyre, Pietermaritzburg? 


EASTERN AERIOA 

GENEEAL EESCEIPTIOIf. — This name is applied to the 
regions lying between Delagoa Bay and the Egyptian frontier. 
The whole district is now under the control of Portugal, Germany, 
England, and Italy. 

This part of Africa is at present but little developed. The coast district 
in many parts is very unhealthy. Goods are carried by human porters in 
British and German East Africa, the tse-tse fly and the climate preventing 
the use of cattle and horses as beasts of burden. Farther north, in Somali- 
land, where the climate is drier, the camel is used. 

The exports are of a similar character throughout the district, t he chief 
being oil-seeds, rub ber, ivory, gums, and hides. 

I, POETTJGTTESE EAST AERICAT— This district has an area 
of 293,000 sq. miles, and extends along the coast from Delagoa 
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Bay to t he river Bovuma, -while inland it is bounded by the 
British possessions. 

Emits of various kinds, grain, cotton, tobacco, and cofiee grow in great 
luxuriance where cultivated. 

TOWNS. — Lorenc o Marques, an excellent harbour on Delagoa Bay, is 
likely tn hpcnme an imnortant centre of trade, as a railway has been con - 
s ti-ucted to the Tra,nsva,a.i goldfields. Mozambique is the chief town of the 
northern district. Beira has a good harbour, and is the starting-point of a 
railway to Mas honaland. Quilimane, Sena, and Tete are stations on the 
Zambesn 

II. GrEBMAN EAST AEBICA. — This extensive region has 
an area of 380,000 sq. miles. It lies between Portuguese and 

• British East Africa, extending inland to Lakes Nyassa, Tan- 
ganyika, and Victoria Nyanza. 

Bagamoyo is the chief port. 

III. BRITISH EAST AFRICA. — This vast district covers an 
area of about 317,000 sq. miles, and extends from the borders 
of German East Africa to the river .Tub a., which is navigable for 
400 miles. Inland it extends to the Nile. 

Eor administrative purposes it is divided into The East African Pro- 
tectorate and The Uganda Protectorate, both being under Imperial control. 
Mombasa is the chief town, and has a good harbou r. 

THE ZANZIBAR PEOTECTOR^E^anzibar is an island off the coast 
of German East Africa. The Arab Sultan, who is now under British pro- 
tection, once ruled over the neighbouring mainland. The tovm of Zanzibar 
(30) is the chief cen tre of trade in Eastern Africa. • • 

THE SOMALILANb BKU'i'EoxutlAXE. — The Somali Coast, a district 
bordering the southern shores of the Gulf of Aden, is a British protectorate. 

A Berbera, the chief port, carries on a considerable trade with Harrar, in the 
interior.^ 

THE WITH PROTECTORATE is at the mouth of the E. Tana. 

IV. ITALIAN POSSESSIONS.— These consist of the Colony 
of Eritrea and a Protectorate on the Somali Coast. 

Mass aua, o n the Red Sea, is the chief port and seat of Government of 
Eritrea. 

ABYSSINIA, an ancient empire, till 1896 an Italian Protectorate, has 
now recovered its independence. Its surface is exceedingly mountainous, 
and its people, who are nominally Christians, are chiefly engaged in pastoral 
occupations. Lake Dembea, through which the Blue Nile flows, lies at an 
altitude of 6,000 ft. Addis Abeba is the capital, and Gondar and Ankobar 
are two of the principal towns. - - - '/-■ ; ■■ ■ r ' 
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AFHICAISr ISLANDS 

Most of tliG African islands are mountainous, and of volcanic 
foniuition, and all belong to European nations. 

In the north-west are the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde 
Islands, belonging to Portugal, and the Canary Islands to Spain. 

tVine and fruj t are the chief exports of the Azores and Madeira. The 
Canaries contain t he famous voicnn o.of Ten eriffe. 12.000 ft. high . 

In the Gulf of Guinea there are several islands, of which the Spanish 
island of Fernando Po is the largest . 

The British islands of St. Helena and Ascension lie far out in the 
Atlantic. They are c alling-places for ships. 

In the south-east lie the large island of Madagascar, the 
British islands of Mauritius and the Seychelles, the French 
islands of Bourbon, and the Comoro group. 

Madagascar , one of the lar"cst islands in the world, has an area ol 
•228,000 sq. miles and a population estimated at 2,244,000. A range of 
mountains extends from north to south. The eastern side has a heavy 
rainfall and a luxuriant vegetation. The capital is Antananarivo, situated 
in the interior. The French sent an expedition in 1895, took the capital, 
and declared a protectorate over the whole island. In 189C it was formally 
declared a French colony. 

Manritius and Bourbon export gi'e at qua ntities of sugar. 

Socotra, off Capo Guavdafui, belongs to the British Empire. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Mention in order from the south the possessions of the European 

Powers in Eastern Africa. 

2. How is traffic carried on, and what are the chief articles of export in 

Eastern Africa ? 

3. Give the name and situation of the chief ports in Eastern Africa. 

4. lYhy are Lorenzo Marques, Beira, and Zanzibar important? 

B. 1. Describe the situation, surface, and people of Abyssinia. 

2. lYliat are the chief groups of islands belonging to Africa ? Where 

are they situated ? 

3. MTiat places are noted for sugar, wine, oranges, ivory, gums, coffee ? 

4. Compare Eastern and Western Africa as to their products and the 

facilities for trade. 
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AMERICA 

America is the name of the great mass of land in the Western 
Hemisphere, extending from 72° N. lat. to 54° S', lat., that is over 
126 degrees of latitude. The two great divisions are called 
North and South America, connected by the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama. 

COMPAEISOH WITH THE OLD WORLD.— The area of 
America is only one-half of that of the great mass of land in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. A^ia, Africa, and Europe are 82^ millions 
of sq. miles in extent ; North and South America are 16^- millions 
of sq. miles. A line from Behring Strait to Cape Horn is about 
the same length as one from Behring Strait to the Cape of Good' 
Hope ; and these lines would pass through the main elevated 
portions of the land surface. The long slope of America is 
towards the Atlantic Ocean, while that of the Eastern Hemisphere 
is also towards the Atlantic. The short slopes are towards the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. Towards the centre of each is a 
great inland sea — the Mediterranean in the Eastern Hemisphere 
and the Gulf of Mexico in America dividing the continents, and 
producing some similarity of shape. Thus, South America is like 
Africa in having its widest portion in the north, and tapering to 
the south mth few openings. North America, like Europe, is 
much indented. 

COMPARISON OE NORTH AND SODTH AMERICA.— Tho 

two continents of the New World present many strikuig points of 
shnilarity. 

{a) Each is broad in the northern part, and tapers towards the south. 

(b) The eastern coast of each is generally low, with somewhat shallow 
water' immediately adjoining, and is fringed with narrow islands, which 
make a double coast-line. The western coast is high, with deep water, near 
the shore, and is much less indented than the east. 
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(r) Each has a preat mountain system running throughout its whole 
length, and much nearer to the west than to the east ; while a mountain 
system of less importance lies near to the east coast in each. 

{(I) Great plains extend from noidh to south, bounded by high land on 
east and west. ' 

(e) Great rivers are a striking feature, and have a general resemblance 
in direction and size. 


FORTH AMERICA 

America is called the New World because it became known to 
Europeans in comparatively recent times — viz. late in the fifteenth 
century. In reality much of the continent consists of very ancient 
rocks, and there are traces, especially in Mexico, of early ciyfili- 
sation. The first Europeans known to have visited America were 
the Norsemen, who in the tenth century came to the eastern shores 
of the continent by way of Iceland and Greenland. But it was 
in 1-192 that Christopher Columbus, sailing west to find a shorter 
route to India, accidentally discovered the islands to which he 
gave the name of the West Indies, From this time an impetus 
was given to American exploration, until in the seventeenth century 
the first English colony was formed there. Since its settlement 
by Europeans the history of North America has been one of steady 
progress and advancing prosperity. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. — Except for the narrow 
isthmus of Panama, only 42 miles wide. North America is bounded 
on all sides by water — on the north, the Arctic Ocean; on the 
west, the Pacific Ocean ; on the east, the Atlantic Ocean. 

The area, including Greenland and the northern islands, is 
about 9n millions of square miles, rather more than half the area 
of Asia. America is within almost the same latitudes as Asia, 
the northern coasts of both continents lying within the Arctic 
Circle, and the latitude of Panama corresponding with that of 
Cape Comorin. The greatest length from Point Barrow to 
Panama is about 4,300 miles, the greatest breadth about 8,100 
miles. 

COAST-LINE. — North America has many more indentations 
and a greater length of coast-line than South America. The 
three northern continents — Asia, Europe, and North America — 
have a much greater proportion of coast-line to area than the 
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three southern continents — Australia, Africa, and South America. 
The east coast is washed towards the south by the warm 
Gulf Stream, which takes its name from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and along its northern shores by the cold Arctic Current. 
Where these two meet — about the latitude of Newfoundland — 
fogs prevail. 

The Arctic Coast. — The northern coast of America has 
been explored under enormous difficulties, the seas being icebound 
nearly all the year round. Much of the exploration has been 
accomplished in connection with attempts to reach the North 
Pole, a feat which was first achieved by Commander Peary, an 
American, in 191 0. Many of the seas and lauds bear the names 
of ' intrepid’ explorers, some of whom gave their lives in the efibrt 
to fill in the map of the Arctic regions — Hudson, Banks, Baffin, 
Davis and Parry. The shores are high and bold in Alaska, the 
termination of the great mountain chain of the continent, but 
theyr_are low and consist of tundras in British North America. 
Off the coast is the Arctic Archipelago, with several large islands 
and many smaller ones. The largest is Baffin Land, separated 
from Greenland by Baffin Bay and Davis Strait. The chief river 
is the Mackenzie. Ail these coasts are very much broken, and 
.glaciers come down to the water’s edge, from which in summer 
icebergs break oft’ and float into the North Atlantic causing fogs 
and impeding navigation. 

The Atlantic Coast. — There are two large openings on the 
.east of British North America. The shallow Hudson Bay is the 
submerged portion of a great plain extending from the Highlands 
of Labrador to the edge of the western plateau. It receives the 
waters of many rivers which drain a large number of lakes. 
The bay is land-locked by Southampton Island and Baffin Land, 
and is frozen over in the winter. It connects with the Atlantic 
Ocean by Hudson Strait. The latitude of 60° N. passes through 
Cape Farewell, the southern point of ^the large island of Green- 
land, and Cape Chidley in Labrador. The coasts of Greenland 
and Labrador have many fiord-like indentations and belong to 
the tundras. 

The second great opening is the Gulf of St. Lawrence, con- 
taining the islands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward and Anticosti. Into the gulf flows the Biver St. 
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Lawrence, bringing Avitb it the waters of the greatest system of 
fresh-water lakes in the world. The estuary is not altogether 
free from ice ■ in the winter. The peninsula of Nova Scotia 
encloses the Bay of Fundy, which is so situated as to receive one 
of the highest tidal waves in the world. Nova Scotia terminates 
in Cape Sable. 

The eastern coast of the United States is fringed with islands, 
forming a double coast-line. It consists of three curves, the 
first from the Bay of Fundy to Cape Cod, the second from Cape 
Cod to Cape Hatteras, and the third from Cape Hatteras to 
Cape Sable at the south of the Peninsula of Florida. The first 
bend contains Massachusetts Bay, on which stands Boston, and 
Cape Cod Bay, where the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 1620. In 
the second curve are Long Island, with Brooklyn, opposite which 
stands New York, and the extensive Chesapeake Bay, into 
which flows the Potomac, wuth Washington upon its banks. 

Passing through Florida Strait, between Cuba and the main- 
land, the Gulf of Mexico is entered, with a low, damp, unhealthy 
coast, fringed with islands and lagoons and bounded seawards by 
the West Indian Archipelago. Two great river mouths are 
passed, those of the Mississippi and the Kio Grande ; the delta 
of the former is steadily pushing itself out to sea. The Gulf of 
Mexico gives its name to the Gulf Stream. 

Geographically the continent of North America terminates at 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, between Campeachy Bay and the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec. Here the saddle between the North 
American mountain ridge and the highlands of Central America 
descends to within a few hundred feet of sea-level. 

The Pacific Coast is much more regular than the Atlantic. 
In Mexico is the long narrow Gulf of California, bounded by 
the peninsula of the same name which terminates in Cape San 
Lucas. The coast of the United States has the Los Angeles 
group of islands, and the port of San Francisco standing on the 
harbour known as the Golden Gate. The shores of Canada and 
Alaska are very broken, with innumerable indentations and 
islands. The channels between the islands and the mainland 
are protected from wind and storm and provide excellent fishing. 
The largest islands are^Wancouver, separated from British 
Columbia by Queen Charlotte Sound, Queen Charlotte Island, 
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and Sitka. From the south-western corner of Alaska a long 
peninsula juts out which is continued in the Aleutian Isles, 
enclosing the Bering Sea. The continents of North America 
and Asia ai;e separated by Bering Strait. 

RELIEF. — From the mouth of the Mississippi a depression 
extends northward almost mthout interruption to the Arctic 
Ocean, forming the Valley of the Mississippi and the basin of 
the Red River of the North, and being occupied in its northern- 
most portion by numerous lakes. 

Westward from the Mississippi Valley the surface gradually 
rises by rolling plains called prairies to the Great Plateau 
which 'occupies most of the western half of North America. 
This plateau is crossed by numerous mountain ranges, generally 
from north-west to south-east, of which the Rocky Mountains 
form the chief. The plateau is bordered on the. west by the 
Coast Range and Cascade Range. The Sierra Nevada lies 
a little to the east of these ranges, and parallel with them. 
The greatest height is reached in Alaska, where Mt. St. Elias 
is 19,600 ft. high. In the United States are many peaks in 
the Rockies, and the Sierra Nevada, between 14,000 ft. and 

15.000 ft. high. In Mexico some of the peaks reach a height of 

18.000 ft. 

The Appalachian or Alleghany Mountains stretch from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence for about • 900 'miles in a. south- 
west direction, and comprise several parallel ranges with long 
valleys between. The highest point is Black Dome, about 

7.000 ft. 

PLAINS. — The prairies lie between the lowlands of the 
Mississippi Basin and the edge of the Great Plateau. 

The Eastern Lowlands lie between the prairies and the 
Appalachians. 

The Northern Lowlands lie along the Arctic Slope, and 
resemble the tundras of Russia and Siberia. 

RIVERS. — The position and direction of the highlands of 
North America determine the courses of the great rivers which 
flow outwards to all the simrounding seas. The main water- 
shed of the continent follows the ridge of the Rocky Mounteins, 
which separates the rivers of the Pacific slope from those flowing 
into the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans. ' 

z 2 
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1. Rivers of the Pacific Slope, — The rivers flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean have short rapid courses, cutting their way through 
the mountains by deep gorges called c anon s. In the United 
States are the Cohiinhia, the Sacramento, and the Colorado, 
which empties itself into the Gulf of California. The Yukon 
also rises to the west of the Rocky Moimtains. After passing 
the Klondike goldfields it bisects Alaska by a wide stream, 
navigable in summer, hut frozen over for most of the year4 It 
falls into the Bering Sea. 

Subsidiary watersheds divide the rivers east of the Rocky 
mountains into separate systems. 

2. The Arctic Basin. — The watershed extends from Robson’s 
Peak along the north of - the Churchill River, and the basin 
includes the rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean and the 
northern half of Hudson Bay. The M ackenzie is thejargest 
river. It dmius _ many large' lakes, but like the rivers of 
Siberia it is frozen for many months and is commercially unim- 
portant. 

3. The Saskatchewan Basin. — The watershed on the south 
of this basin corresponds roughly with the land boundary 
between Canada and the United States, as far as Lake Superior. 
The basin includes the Nelson River, which receives the waters 
of the Saskatchewan River and the j\Ianitoba system of lakes, 
the Churchill and Alba ny, and other rivers flowing into the 
south of HudsoiTBay. 

4. The St. Lawrence Basin lies between the Labrador High- 
lands and the Appalachian Mountains. The main stream drains 

* the Great Lakes and receives numerous tributaries chiefly on the 
left bank. 

5. The Gulf of Mexico Basin. — The chief river is the 
IMississijipi, w'hich, with its many tributaries, drains an area 
almost as large as the Indian Empire. The Mississippi is 2,400 
miles in length, but the source of the Missouri, the longest 
tributary, is more than 4,000 miles from the sea. The other 
large river falling into the Gulf of Mexico is the Rio Grande del 
Norte (Great River of the North) which divides the United States 

' from Mexico for a considerable distance. 

6. 'Rivers of the Atlantic Slope. — The water.shed is the 

z 3 
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Appalachian Chain. The rivers are all of moderate length 
(average about 400 miles), but all form good harbours at their 
mouths, and arc navigable for considerable distances. The most 
important are the Hudson, Delaware and Potomac. 

7. Inland Drainage Basin. — This is on the plateau near the 
parallel of 40° N. The streams flow into Great Salt Lake and 
other smaller lakes. 

For a description of these streams, scr chapters on the separate countries. 

LAKES. — A very considerable portion of the surface of the 
northern half of North America east of the Rooky Mountains is 
occupied with lakes. 

The largest and most important are the great lakes which 
drain into the river St. Lawrence, viz. Superior, Huron, Michigan, 
Erie, and Ontario. Superior is the largest fresh-wate r la ke in 
jthe world, having an area of 32,000 sq. miles, a third as large 
; again as Ceylon, and the total area of the five lakes is about 
’ 100,000 sq. miles. These lakes are of great commercial import- 
ance. Of the other Canadian lakes. Great Bear Lake, Great 
Slave Lake, Deer Lake, and Athabasca are drained by the 
Mackenzie into the Arctic Ocean, and Lake Winnipeg by the 
Nelson into Hudson Bay, 

All of these lakes are either completely or partly blocked by 
ice in winter. 

CLIMATE.— Owing to the great length of the continent from 
north to south, there is necessarily great variety of climate ; 
but, speaking generally, hot summers extend far to the north and 
cold winters are occasionally experienced even so far south as' 
the .shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

This is chiefly owing to the great extent of low land which 
lies between the Arctic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The rainfall is sufficient along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and over the greater part of the lowlands, but is very scanty 
upon the Great Plateau of the West. The climate is generally 
healthy, and the greater i)ortion of North America is habitable 
by white races. 

As in Eurojje, the east is lower in temperature than the west. ^ 
In the almost rainless depressions of the Great Plateau excessive 
heat and cold are experienced. 
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In the tropical regions the climate of large districts is 
temperate, owing to the elevation of the greater part of the 
siu’faee. 


Fig. 113 . — North America ; Physical and Political. 



It will be seen that the climate of North America is, 
generally speaking, similar to that of Asia. The interior is not, 

7. i 
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bowevpi', subject to such groat oxtremes, aufl the northern limit 
of wiieat is higher in the former than in the latter continent, 

SOIL. — East of the Itocky Jfonntains the soil is generally 
productive, even over large areas on the plain of British North 
America which have been considered unfit for cultivation ; but 
the crops there and in the northern parts of the United States 
are liable to injury from early frosts. 

There is a great extent of very barren soil upon the Great 
l^lateau, where the very slight rainfall renders successful cultiva- 
tion impossible except by irrigation. Along the northern coasts 
the soil is frost-bound during the greater part of the year, and 
at some little distance from the surface is never thawed. 

PEODUCTIONS.— 1. Vegetable, — When discovered by Euro- 
peans, North America possessed many valuable plants, three of 
which — viz. tobacco, maize, and potato — have been since widely 
cultivated in the Old World, Besides these were cotton, vine, 
and many excellent timber trees, as firs, pines, cedars, oak, and 
maple. Numerous plants have been introduced from the Old 
World, and form important crops, as wheat and other cereals, 
sugar-cane, and coffee. 

2. Animal. — The animal products are almost all derived from 
the domestic horse, cattle, sheep, and pigs, all of which have 
been introduced by Europeans, Wild animals were once very 
numerous, but are fast diminishing as the land is occupied and 
cultivated. The most valuable product of wild animals is furs, 
from the seal, beaver, and many smaller animals. The bison, or 
buffalo, which a few years ago roamed over the western plains 
in great herds, is now extinct as a free wild animal. The chief 
animals of the chase are the elk tribe, deer, panthers, lynxes, 
and wolves, in the United States and British North America. 
In Mexico and Central America are many monkeys and other 
tropical animals. Birds are very numerous and in great variety, 
from the wild swans, geese, turkeys, &c., of the temperate and 

' Arctic regions to the humming birds of the tropics. Fish good 
for food are plentiful in salt and fresh water — the cod, salmon, 
shad, and oyster are some of the most valuable, 

3. Mineral. — Almost every valuable mineral exists in North 
America in large quantities. The precious metals, gold and 
silver, have been freely obtained amongst the western mountoins, 
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though the production of the former is now less than it was 
some years ago. Gpal_ and iron are abundant in many parts of 
the lowla nd regions. Copper, quicksilver, petroleum and natural 
gas, and salt are worked in many districts. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMEECE.— The v^aterways 
of North America are of great commercial importance. All the 
great rivers are navigable — the Mississippi as far as St. Paul, the 
St. Lawrence as far as the head of Lake Superior, and the rivers 
■ of Canada are largely utilised for internal communication. The 
ports on the great Lake system have traffic equal to two-thirds 
that of New York. 

Canals have been constructed where rapids or waterfalls 
render river navigation. difficult. 

The railways of North America are very important. Six 
trunk lines cross the continent, connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and Japan is four days nearer to England ^by, the 
western. than by, the eastern rqute. 

Proximity to Europe accounts for most of the seaports being 
on the east coast, the United Kingdom taking two-thirds of the 
total exports of the United States and about an equal share 
of those of Canada. The Pacific trade is, however, rapidly 
increasing. 

PEOPLE. — The native inhabitants are knovn as ' Indians,’ having 
received this name from the first European explorers, who had mistaken the 
country to which they had arrived. These people still form the majority of 
the population in Mexico and Central America. In the United States they 
are comparatively few, and reside mostly on lands set apart for them, called 
reservations. Some of the tribes have made considerable advance in 
civilisation, whilst others are still little better than savages. In British 
North America the natives roam freely through the great forests and plains, 
hunting fur animals. 

Europeans, descendants of immigrants, form the great bulk of the 
population, the most numerous being of British descent. There are also 
many Germans, French, and Spanish, and considerable numbers of other 
European peoples. Immigration still goes on ; restiictions are idaced upon 
it in the United States, but there is still great scope for people to aid in 
opening up the interior of Canada. 

The planters of the southern States formerly imported much negro 
slave labour from Africa to work in the unhealthy plantations of the lower 
Mississippi, and the result is a large negro and mixed coloured population. 
There are also some Chinese, chiefly on the western const. 
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THE COUNTRIES OE NORTH AMERICA, WITH THEIR CAPITALS 


Country 

The Dominion of Canada 
Newfoundland 
The United States . 
Mexico .... 


Capital 

British North America | John’s ' 

Washington 

Mexico 


Guatemala \ 

San Salvador 
Honduras r 

Nicaragua j 

Costa Rica > 

British Honduras 


States of Central America 


Guatemala 
San Salvador 
Tegucigalpa 
Managua 
San Jose 
Belize 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — The British dominions in North 
America include the whole of the continent north of the United 
States, except the United States territory of Alaska, in the 
extreme north-west, and Greenland, in the north-east, which, so 
far as is habitable, is Danish territory. 

The area of British territory is nearly 3| millions of square 
miles, or about twice as large as the Indian Empire. Much of 
this extends so far to the nu’th as to he unfit for the growing 
of crops ; and, consequently, the population of a very large 
district is, and must remain, very scanty. On the other hand, 
great areas possess fertile soil, upon which the chief European 
food-plants flourish freely, even the vine being succescfully 
reared in the southern districts. This fertile portion extends 
along both banks of the St. Lawrence and w^estward, skirting 
the great lakes to the Rocky Mountains. 

The rainfall is considerable, and the snowfall -heavy over 
the greater part of British North America, and there is a great 
accumulation of water in the many large lakes which lie mostly 
on the plains to the east of the Rocky Mountains. The drainage 
from these lakes' flows northwards and eastwards, forming great 
rivers, which afiord valuable means of communication in sum- 
mer, but are frozen in winter. A large part of the surface is 
covered with forests, which supply the timber that forms a 
source of great natm-al wealth, and are inhabited by tribes of 
Indians, who live by hunting fur animals. 
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BOUNDARIES. — North.— Arctic Ocean. East.— Atlantic 
Ocean. West.— Pacific Ocean. South.— The boundary is partly 
natural, through the middle of the great lakes, and then west- 
■^^■ar(ls along the I9th parallel of N. lat, to the Pacific, and east- 
UM.rds hy tiie river St. Lawrence to 45°, where it crosses to the 
right hank of that river, and touches the north-eastern part of 
llu' United States. 

RELIEF.— The surface is mainly in three divisions : — 

(«) The Western Plateau, of which the Rocky Mountains 
form the eastern boundary. 

(5) An Eastern Plateau, of less elevation, which stretches 
f rom the Labrador coast westwards, and forms the platform upon 
which lie the great lakes, of which Superior is the chief. 

(c) An intervening Lowland, with slopes to the Arctic Ocean 
and to Hudson Bay. 

MOUNTAINS. — The Rocky Mountains, with Robson Peak 
13,700 ft, and many other peaks between 11,000 and 13,000 ft, 

PLAINS, — The great lowland region of British North America 
is varied in the character of its surface and productions. Thus, 
in the north are extensive districts that are frost-bound almost 
all the year, and produce little beyond lichens and Arctic plants. 
Bordering these to the south and west is a wide forest belt. To 
the south of the forest region lies the rich lowland of Manitoba, 
and westward to the Rockies are rolling treeless prairies, which 
are largely capable of cultivation, 

RIVERS AND LAKES. — The rivers and lakes of British 
North America form three chief systems, which drain respectively 
to (rt) the Atlantic Ocean, (b) Hudson Bay, and (c) the Arctic 
Ocean. The rivers of the Pacific Slope are entirely separated 
from these systems. Though the lakes lie at no great elevation 
(Superior is only GOO ft. above the sea), each system descends 
by a series of steps, and, consequently, most of the rivers are 
impeded by rapids and cataracts. 

(a) The St. lawrence drains the system of lakes which are distinguished 
hy the name of the Great Lakes. These are Superior, Huron, Michigan, 
Erie, and Ontario, of which Huron and Michigan are at the Bame level. 
The latter is entirely in the United States. 

Prom its extreme sources the St. Dawrence is 2,000 miles in length, but 
from Lake Ontario it is only 700 miles to the sea. Of the various con- 
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necting rivel's, tRe most famous is Niagara; which flows from Erie to 
Ontario (33 miles), and forms in its course the great Falls of Niagara, over 
150 ft. in height. The various rapids are avoided by canals, and largo 
vessels can now pass from the sea to Duluth, a port at the western .end of 
Superior. Many tributaries join the St. Lawrence on both banks, some of 
which are considerable rivers. The chief is the river Ottawa on the left, 
upon which stands Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Canada. Many 
important towns stand upon the banks of the river or connected lakes, the 
largest being Montreal and Quebec, t he most fam ous in history . 

(6) The Nelson is the chief river entering Hudson Bay. This river 
carries ofi the waters of some large streams that rise in the Rocky Mountains, 
and also of the Red River of the North. It drains many lakes, of which the 
chief is Winnipeg. Navigation is hindered by rapids at a short distance 
from the mouth. 

(c) The Mackenzie is a vast stream that drains many great lakes which 
are fed by rivers from the Rockies. The chief lakes are the Great Slave 
and Great Bear. 

Of the Pacific Slope rivers, the only one of importance in 
British North America is the Eraser, in British Columbia, which 
is of considerable length (having a circuitous com-se), but is very 
rapid and variable, and not of much use in navigation. 

CLIMATE. — The difierences in climate are great, British 
North America having over the whole of its surface a cold winter, 
while even in far northern districts the summer heat is consider- 
able. The latitude of British North America corresponds to that 
of Siberia, but the climate is on the whole less extreme. The 
varieties of climate experienced are due to several causes. 

(a) The height of the western mountain region prevents the moderating 
influence of the winds from the Pacific from affecting any large area. Con- 
sequently, the western coast has a much milder climate than the plains 
bordering upon the Rocky Mountains. 

(b) The eastern coast comes under the influence of a cold polar current. 
Hence Labrador, a large district in the same latitude as Great Britain, 
is almost wholly unfit for European settlement. Also the estuary of the 
St. Lawrence, which nowhere reaches lat. 50° N., is impeded with ice every 
winter, and the provinces bordering upon it experience severe frost and 
snow. 

(c) The great lowland region lies exposed to the cold of the Polar regions 
and suffers from very cold winters while, on the other hand, the absence 
of lateral highlands allows free play to the southern hot winds in summer. 
As a result of this, crops ripen very quickly, and are successfully reared in 
places where the summer is very short. 

EERTILITY OE SOIL.— The bulk of the fertile soil lies 
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along the banks of the St. La-wrence, and particularly in the 
district lying between Huron, Erie, and Ontario; in the Gulf 
p^o^'inces, viz. Hew Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island ; and in ITanitoba and parts of the other pro- 
vinces to the west of Lake Superior. The greater part of the 
plains to the north and east of the forest belt is barren, as are 
also Labrador and nauch of Newfoundland. British Columbia 
is mostly elevated, and contains only a small proportion of fertile 
soil, but Vancouver Island is productive. 

As has been sho^n in the paragraph upon climate, a great part of the 
Dominion suffers occasionally from the too early approach of winter, even 
where the soil is naturally fertile. This makes fanning risky in the north- 
western provinces, for, while in a favourable year excellent crops may be 
safely han’ested, in another year severe damage may be inflicted by frosts 
before harvest. 

PEOBHCTS, — 1. Vegetable. — ^Natural. — Timber covers vast 
districts, and is the most valuable export. Sugar is obtained 
from the juice of the maple tree. Grass on the western prairies 
affords food for many cattle, and is also converted into hay. 

Cultivated. — Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and pulse are 
common throughout the Dominion, while tobacco and maiz e 
grow in the warmer parts of the nrovince of Onebe c. the vine in 
the south of the province of Ontario, and apples a re an important 
product in Nova Scotia . 

2. Animal. — The animal products may be classed as 
follows ; — 

(a) Products of wild animals, as furs from forest animals 
and from seals, and oil from the seal. 

(b) Products of domestic animals — viz. cattle, dead meat, 
butter, &c. Cheese is an increasingly valuable product. 

(c) Products of the fisheries, both in salt and fresh water. 

The chief fishing grounds are in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the 
famous Banks of Newfoundland, where the cod is the most valuable both 
for its flesh and oil. Many other food-fishes — viz. mackerel, herring, and 
lobsters— are plentiful. 

The chief fish of the rivers and lakes are the salmon, more particularly 
in British Columbia,- -and the white fish of the lakes and rivers of the 
great plains. 

The value of, the. fisheries on the Banks of Newfoundland was discovered in 
the sixteenth century, and has been the cause of many disputes and treaties 
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between Great Britain and the United States, as also with France and other 
European countries. 

8. Mineral. — Vast stores of mitral wealth exist in Canada, 
and they are being rapidly developed and worked. _The most 
important products are coal, iron, nickel, gold found in the 
Klondyke district on the Yukon, Dawson City being the chief 
mining settlement, and petroleum. Many other minerals exist, 
and only await development. 

MAUUFACTURES. — Up till the present time the energy of 
the people of British North America has been mainly directed to 
the development of its great natural resources.- Many mills are 
engaged in the production of flour, the conversion of lumber into 
planks and various manufactured articles of wood, and in wood 
pulping for paper manufacture. Leather is largely made. 

TRADE. — A very active trade is carried on — 

. First, in the exchange of the varied products of the many 
provinces. 

Second, in the exchange of the products of forests, farms, and 
fisheries for the manufactured goods of the United States and 
of Europe. 

MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMIINICATION.— The first trade routes 
naturally followed the St. Lawrence and its connected lakes and streams. 
The difficulties caused by the occurrence of falls and cataracts have been 
obviated by the construction of several canals, of which the Welland Canal 
between Erie and Ontario is the chief, as it avoids the Niagara River and 
Falls. Large vessels of light draught, specially constructed, can now pass 
from the sea to the western end of Lake Superior. 

There is also a considerable length of railways, the chief line being the 
Canadian Pacific, from Halifax to Yancouver. 

FOREIGN TRADE. — Imports. — Iron and steel goods, 
woollen and cotton goods, coal, sugar, and tea. Also numerous 
articles of luxury and of tropical produce. 

Exports. — Timber and animals (chiefly cattle) form about 
one-sixth of the total value. 

Wheat, cheese, gold, and dried fish are also important. 

PORTS. — On the Atlantic Coast. — Halifax , in Nova Scotia, 
has a great advantage over most of the other ports of the 
Atlantic coast and of the St. -Lawrence in being generall y_free 
faom ice all the year round, ; and it is, therefore, the wii^pjjort 
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of tha Dominiou . St. Joh n (New Brunswick) also has a fine 
harbour and large trade. 

On tlie St. Lawrence. — Montre al (266), on an island in the river, is the 
larKpst t own in the Dominion . Formerly large vessels only reached 
Quchcc, but the river has been deepened, and now ocean-going steamers 
ascend to Montreal. 

Quebec (GS) still has a large trade, though a variety of causes has made 
the city lose its place as chief port. 

lake Ports. — Toronto (208) is well situated upon L. Ontario, and is a 
town of rapidly increasing importance. 

Hamilton is also a thriving port upon L. Ontario. 

Pacific Ports. — Victoria, in Vancouver Island, is the chief port of the 
province of British CollTmbia; Vancouver, the western terminus of the 
C median Pacific Railway, is of rising importance. 

PROVINCES AND THEIR CAPITALS.— The following 
fourteen provinces form the Dominion of Canada : — 

(1) Quebec, cap. Quebec, at the confluence of the river 
Charles with the St. Lawrence. 

(2) Ontario, cap. Toronto, on Lake Ontario. 

(3) Nova Scotia, cap. Halifax, upon an excellent harbour 
on the Atlantic. 

(4) New Brunswick, cap. Fredericton, upon the river St. 
John. 

(5) Prince Edward Island, cap. Charlottetown, upon a good 
harbour on the west of the island. 

(6) DIanitoba, cap. Winnipeg, at the junction of t he Red 
and Assiniboine Rivers . 

(7) Pritish Columbia, with Vancouver Island, cap. Victoria. 

(8) The new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, formed 
in 190.5 out of the districts of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
Assiniboia, &c. 

(9) The district of Keewatin and the Yukon territory. 

Newfoundland is a Crown Colony having no political connection with Canada. 
With tins island is included the coast of Labrador. 

1. Province of Quebea. — This province extends along both 
sides of the St.-Lawi-ence. That district which is on the right 
bank is the most thickly peopled. A large proportion of the 
prownce is still covered with forests,(and lumbering is the chief 
occupation.) The chief crop is oats. The main portion of the 
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pro\ince forms part of the plateau of .Canada, and, o^ving to its 
elevation and to its northern exposure, has very cold -winters. 

The chief cities are Quebec and Montreal. 

ftuebec (68), the capital of the pro-rince, is built at the foot and on the 
top of bluffs forming the left bank of the St. Lawrence, and thus has a 
very strong nositio n. Owing to the deepening of the river to Montreal, 
Quebec has not grown so rapidly in recent years as some other Canadian 
cities,' but it is still the po int of departure and arrival for passengers an d 
has a la rge tra de in lumber . Many of the inhabitants are French, 

Montreal (26^/, the largest city in the Dominion, stands on a long 
island in the St. Lawrence, and has great trade. 

2. Province of Ontario. — This pro-vince is about two-thirds 
the size of Quebec, hut has a larger extent of cultivated land. 
The district which lies between Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Huron 
in the southerly portion of the Dominion has a pleasanter climate 
than Quebec. In addition to wheat, barley, and oats, maize and 
the vine are , cultivated - Uidth snncesR. The lumber industry is 
very important. The most valuable crop is barley, which is 
exported to the U -nilpd Sfalna. 

Toronto (208), upon L. Ontario, the capital and largest town of the 
province, is growing very fa st. Ottawa (60), upon the R. Ottawa, is 
the capital of the Dominion, and ^tbe centre of the lumber trade of t.liA 
provinc^ . Hamilton is a lake port upon L. Ontario. 

3. Nova Scotia, including Cape Bretou Island, is extremely 
well situated for commerce. The natural productions are timber, 
with coal and other minerals, and the adjoining seas swarm ■\nth 
valuable fish. 

Halifax (41), the canital. unon an excellent harbour, is the chief naval 
port lor .British shins in American waters, a nd is the winter nort for the 
Dominion, owing to the freezing of the St.Jja-wrence . 

4. New Brunswick, a hilly province, is very similar in pro- 
ductions to Nova Scotia. 

Fredericton, upon the R. St. John, is the capita^ 

St. John, the same size as Halifax, is the largest town. 

5. Prince Edward Island is' a fertile island, with the denses t 
pop ulation in the Dominio n. 

The capital is Charlottetown. 

6. Manitoba is the northern portion of the low-lying plain 
which extends southward into the United States, and forms the 

A A 


II. 
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basin of the Red River of the North. This province has pro- 
gressed vith great rapidity in the last twenty years, owing to the 
suitability of the rich soil for wheat growing. The construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the development.pf the 
■lake shipping have enabled Manitoban wheat to be carried swiftly 
and cheaply to Europe. > 

■Winnipeg (90) is the capital and largest town. 

7. Britisli Columbia andVancouver Island are together 400,000 
sq. miles in area, but there is on the average only about one in- 
habitant to 2 sq, miles. Much of the surface of British Columbia 
consists of the great Western Plateau, which is very dry and 
barren. The coast ridges receive abundance of rain, and are 
clothed with splendid forests. Considerable quantities of gold 
and silver have been obtained, and coal is abundant. 

- 8, The Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan include vast 

areas between Manitoba and the Rocky Mountains, and are being 
rapidly developed. • They contain extensive districts suitable for 
the habitation of Europeans and the growth of cereals. 

Victoria, tho capital, is upon Vancouver Island. 

POPULATION, — Over 5^ millions, or about 1-| to a sq. mile. 

The People.— Bore than five-sixths of the people are native bom of 
British or French descent. Rather more than one-quarter of the whole 
population is of French extraction. 

Of the European-born inhabitants the majority are from the British 
Isles. Native Indians number about 110,000. 

History. — The French were the first Europeans to form settlements 
along the banks of the B. St. Lawi’ence and in the provinces on the south 
of the Gulf. When the Seven Years’ "War was raging the whole provance 
of Canada was conquered, and was recognised by the French "as British 
territory in 1763. Great progress has been made during the nineteenth 
century in the settlement of new districts and the formation of provinces. 
In 1867 all the provinces except Newfoundland yreie formed into the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Government. — A Governor-General represents the British Sovereign, 
and he is assisted by a Privy Council and two Houses of Parliament. Each 
province has a Lieutenant-Governor with a Ministry and one or two 
Houses of Parliament. All the provinces share in the election of the 
House of Commons of the Dominion. 

Navy. — Naval defence is maintained by the British Government, which 
bas fleets stationed in the North Atlantic and on the Pacific Coast. 
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Newfoundland. — This large island lies across the entrance 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is separated from the coast of 
Labrador by the Strait of Belleisle, 

The surface is varied with fertile valleys and barren uplands. 
The climate is influenced by an icy polar current, and, conse- 
quently, the winters are very cold. The summers are delayed by 
the presence in the adjoining seas of large numbers of icebergs^ 
brought down from northern regions ; and fogs are common at all 
seasons. The natural wealth consists of fish (cod, lobsters, &c.) 
on the famous Banks of Newfoundland, seals on the Labrador 
coast, copper ore, and iron, pyrites and lumber. The soil has 
been tilled to only a small extent, but the cultivated area is in- 
creasing as the fertile spots become better known. The people 
number, about 217,000, of whom the great majority are directly 
connected with the fisheries. 

The exports are the produce of fisheries and mines — %dz. 
ccd-fish, cod and seal oil, copper and iron, lobsters, and seal- 
skins. 

The imports are articles of food, as flour, bacon, cheese, &c., 
from Canada and the United States; manufactured goods, 
woollens, cottons, and canvas from Great Britain; tropical 
produce, sugar, coffee, tea, &c., from British Colonies. 

The island is a Crown Colony, with a large share of self- 
government. The Governor, who is appointed by the British 
Sovereign, is aided in his functions by a Council and two Houses 
of Parliament. 

The capital is St. John’s (81). 

The Bermudas. — The Bermudas are a group of numerous 
small islands Ijdng nearly 700 miles to the south-east of New 
York. On account of their charming climate, these islands are 
visited by niany Americans in winter. 

The capital is Hamilton. The islands are a British Colony 
under a Governor, with a Council and an elected House of 
Assembly. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Show bow the direction of the chief rivers of British North Air!eric.a 
is determined. 

2. What provinces in British North America produce wheat, timber, gold, 
copper, wine, sealskins, and cod? 
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a Compare the position, surface, and products of Manitoba with those 
of New Brunswick. 

4. Give an account of the climate of British North America, with 
reasons as far as possible. 

B. 1. Give some description of the Mackenzie and Eraser Eivers, showing 
, liow these rivers differ from each other, and giving causes. 

2. Describe the water route by which goods may pass from the Atlantic 
/• Ocean to the west of Lake Superior, drawing a sketch-map. 

Describe the position of, and say what you can of, Halifax, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Montreal, Hamilton, Toronto, St. John’s, and Quebec. 

4. State the nationalities which make up the population of the Dominion, 
showing causes for the presence of each important element. 


THE niSriTBD STATES 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA. — The boundaries of the United 
States are natural for a considerable distance — the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east, the Pacific Ocean on the west, the River 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes on the north, and the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Rio Grande del Norte on the south. 

The area is 3 million sq. miles — with Alaska 3^ millions. 
(Compare tvith British North America.) 

COAST-LINE. — The east coast is much more indented than 
the west, the only opening on the latter being San Erancisco 
Bay. 

On the east are New York Harbour, with New York upon 
it ; Delaware Bay, with Philadelphia ; and Chesapeake Bay, 
with Baltimore. 

The Mouth of the Mississippi is advancing rapidly out to 
sea by reason of the great deposit of sediment brought dowm by 
the river. 

The chief island is Long Island, separated from the mainland 
by Long Island Sound. 

RELIEF. — Beginning on the Atlantic coast and proceeding 
westward the surface of the United States consists of : — 

1. The lowlands of the Atlantic Slope. This plain widens 
from north to south. In the north the land is hilly and not very 
fertile, in the south it is sw'ampy and fertile. 

2. The highland region, known as the Appalachian System, 
which consists of parallel chains with longitudinal valleys. 
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3. Broad plains, which stretch westward to the Mississippi. 
These include many of the most productive States in the Union. 
In the northern part are the famous Prairies, which produce great 
quantities of wheat. 

4. The Great Plains, which extend for many hundreds of 
miles to the enst of the Eocky Mountains, with a very gradual 
slope towards the Mississippi VaUey. The rainfall over these 
plains is not abundant, and large areas are sterile. 

6. The Great Plateau, which occupies most of the western 
half of the United States. This plateau varies in width. It is 
500 miles wide near the Canadian frontier, 1,000 miles in the 
centre, and 600 miles wide on the Mexican frontier. Several 
mountain ranges traverse the plateau from north to south. 

(a) The Rocky Mountains, to the east of the plateau, form the 
chief ridge. Several peaks are over 14,000 ft. in height. 

(l>) The Wasatch. Range, branching off in a south-westerly 
direction, divides the Great Plateau into the Great Basin and the 
Colorado Plateau, which differ in physical character. 

(c) The Coast Range lies near the Pacific, and is of moderate 
height. 

(d) The Cascade Range in the north and the Sierra Nevada 
in the south form the western edge of the plateau. 

RIVERS. — The United States possess many great and 
important streams, but aU others are dwarfed by comparison 
with the mighty system of rivers which unite to form the 
Mississippi. The rivers can be divided into systems which 
correspond with the slope of the country which they drain. 

1. The St. Lawrence System. — The rivers which flow from the United 
States into the St. Lawrence are chiefly useful for the power which they 
furnish for the "working of machinery. Consequently, many lumber, flour 
and other mills are situated upon their banks. 

2. The Atlantic System. — The most important streams forming this' 
system vary in length from 300 to 500 miles, and are pf great importance 
t o agi ic ulture, m anufactures, and com merc e. Most of them have falls 
where they leave the high land for the plain ; and near these falls many'' 
important manufacturing towns have grown. The mouths of the rivers 
form good harbours. 

The Hu dson (325 miles) isjipmmer cinll y t he m osUimportant of these 
rivers, flowing through a valley which is the most convenient trading route 
tow'ards the West, and having at its mouth the great city of New York, with 
its many adjoining towns. 
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Other important streams are the Delaware, Snsqueliaima, James, and 
Savannah. 

3. The Pacific System. — The Colorado is of Yer v.Uttle.useJor irrigation, but 
is naVigaMeJ or about SOO.miles. The banks of this river are exceedingly 
steep and high, reaching a height of even 7,000 ft. , 

TheS acramento is of very great importance in the _ irrig ation of ..the 
great ^valleyofCalifornia. 

■■ "^The Colnmbra drains a mountainous district, and has many falls, which 
furnish abundant water-power. A great industry on this river is the 
capture and prep aration-pf salmon for export. 

t/4. The Migs rs^^ irdnriitsu rfm55rthrv^ole.of the United S tat e s betwe en, 
the Eocky Mountains and- the Appalachians, ^ basin being, aboutjanu and a 
^arte i" iniiiion of sq.jniles. The so urce of the Idlssissip pi prop er is in^the 
nuSeinus lakes "Spoil the plafeSu^F^innesota^ and the length of the 
TJpperlSrfssissippi is about 1,400 miles frouTtS^ource to its junction with the 
Missouri. The Missouri drains a region which is almost half the area of the 
Mississippi Basin, but the rainfall of its basin is small and the river has a 
less volume at its confluence than at a point nearer to its source. Another 
great tributary is the Ohio, which is almost as long as the Upper Mississippi, 
and has a very great volume. Below its union with the Missouri the river 
receives the Arkansas and Bed Rivers on the right bank. The Lower 
Mississippi flows through a valley which, for a considerable distance on 
each side, is below the level of the river, and is consequently subject to 
floods. The total length from the source of the Missouri to the Gulf of 
Mexico is over 4,000 miles. Into the Gulf of Mexico there also flows the 
Bio Grande del Norte (Great River of the North), which comes from the 
Great Plateau and has a course 1,400 miles in length. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Generally speaking, the West 
Coast States have a more equable climate than those of the East, 
while the Northern States naturally have colder and longer 
Atdnters than those in the South, This latter difference is not 
so great as might be supposed from the fact that the greatest 
distance from north to south is nearly 2,000 miles. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — There is a very great extent of 
fertile soil in the United States, the bulk of it being in the 
basin of the Mississippi. The Great Plateau, for reasons stated 
previously, is very barren, and only a very small proiDortion of its 
surface is tilled. The States of the Atlantic Slope contain much 
fertile soil, particularly those south of New York. |The great 
Western plains suffer from scarcity of rain, but they produce 
nutritious grasses, upon which vast herds of cattle are fed^ The 
prairies of the North generally have a good rainfall, and produce 
large crops of cereals. 
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PRODUCTS. — 1, Agricultural. — The most valuable crop is 
maiz^ which is exceedingly widespread, but is grown most exten- 
su-Sy in the Central States, ^y, wheat, .oats, and potton are 
all of very great value. Wheaif'is'very widely grown, 1 ) 111 ) is the 
main crop iii the "Northern States, more particularly those to the 
west of Lakes Superior and Michigan. Oats are largely grown 
in the moister regions, where wheat would not flourish so well. 
Cotton is the chief crop in the States bordering upon the Gulf of 
lilexico, as well as in the southern half of the Atlantic States. 
Other important crops are barley, rye, and buckwheat, tobacco, 
t potatoes, and fruits. The most important fruit States are..Flo^a, 
w here t he orange is abundant ; California, which produces many 
TOrieties, especially ^apes, apricots, and oranges ; and the New 
; England-States, -where apples are very plentiful. 

Forest Products. — When the United States were first settled by Euro- 
peans, dense forests extended from the Atlantic Ocean across the 
Appalachian fountains and westwards towards the Mississippi. A very 
large area is still covered with forests, but the quantity of timber cut down 
yearly is enormous, and the planting of trees is now widely carried on. 
The most common trees are Ejnes^andJBrs, with various kinds of cedars, 
hickory, and walnut. 

j The forests on the Cascade Range are remarkably fine, and the lumber 
/ industry has become very important there in recent years. 

2. Minerals. — A list of the minerals worked in considerable 
quantities in the United States includes almost all the important 
minerals used by man. 

. Coal, iron, silver, gold, lime, petroleum, building-stone, 
/ copper, and lead take first rank, and besides these there are 
/ many others. 

Speaking generally, it may be stated that thie._predous_mfitals are 
worked tp«ih® the.^Mjssissippi, and the other nainerals to the east 

of that river. 

Thus, gold, silver, and quicksilver are found in the mountains of the 
Great Plateau, especially in the States of California and Nevada. 

Goal, iron, lime, petroleum, &c., abound in the northern section of the 
eastern half of the United States, Mabama and ^orgia, further to the 
south, have^ valuable coal and iron deposits. 

The Aileghany coalfield is of great extent, stretching from the State of 
Pennsylvania to Alabama. 

The States in which mineral oil abounds are also rich in natural gas, 
which issues from the soD, and is largely used for heating and lighting. 
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Vast quantities of coal are now annually saved in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana by the use of this gas. 

Copper exists in great quantities nea^Lakp^uperior, especially in the 
p^msula between that lake and Mjehigan. ■ ~ " 

In Pennsylvania, th^cEiefiron-proancing' State, the iron ore has largely 
to be brought from a distance ; but in Alabama the town of Birmingham 
lies in a district where coal, iron ore, and lime abound together, and hence 
a great iron industry has sprung up. 

3. Animal Products. — In the United States the prodncs of 
wild animals has diminished with the development of the country, 
and the only important products are the furs and oil of the seals 
which are hunted on the coast and islands of Alaska. 

From domestic animals — viz, cattle, sheep , and swine — the 
produce is exceedingly valuable, furnishing not only abundance 
for home consumption, but large quantities for export- Thus, 
meat, especially fresh and cooked beef, live cattle, lard, bacon, 
Indes, &c., are exported to European markets. 

4. Fisheries. — The adjoining seas, as well as the lakes and 
rivers, abound with valuable food-fishes, and their capture and 
preparation employ large numbers of persons. 

MANUFACTUEES. — The earliest manufacturing industries 
in the United States were those connected with the preparation 
of natural produce for home and foreign markets, as lumber, 
flmir,,,meat, and fr,uit.... Lumber-mills for the sawing and“man'u- . 
facture of timber are numerous in the forest regions, especially 
where water-power is handy. Flpuwnilliug is extensively carried 
on at Minneapolis -an^ St. Louis,, on the Mississippi, and at 
other places to which the grain can be, conveniently carried. 

M eat Gurmg^ jnd^packing is a very important industry at 
Chicago3jad Jjincin^ti. Fr uit-canning is very largely carKed 
on at San Francisco. 

Other important manufactures are iron and steel, textile 
fabrics — viz. cotton and woollen clothing — ^leather and leather 
goods. 

Iron and; steel are wrought and manufactured into all kinds 
of machinery, rails, tools, &G., at many places, but chiefly 
at Pittsbiiig and .Einamglmm 

Thejtextile manufactures, clothing, and leather are mostly 
carried on in the .North-eastern States — i.e. those to the north 
of Philadelphia- 
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TRADE. — Owing to the great rariety and amount of the 
products of the forests, farms, mines, and waters, there is a large 
surplus for export, and there is also a large demand f or manufac - 
tured.g 3 pds_,frpni_Euro£^and J[or. ironica l produ ce. The -home 
demand grows so fast that the exports do not increase so rapidly 
as the imports. The growth of manufactures in the United 
States causes a greater consumption of raw materials, and tends 
to make the country more self-supporting. 

MEANS OF INTERNAL COMMITNICATION,— The railway system is 
remarkably extensive, a network of lines running fr om Atlantic to Pacifio. 
The railways crossing the Eockies and the Great Plateau are all marvels of 
engineering skill. By rivers and Jakes manyjho.usands of.nayjgahlejsyater- 
ways are available. Though’ these suffer in all the Northern States from 
frost in winter, and in the hotter and drier States from drought in summer. 
A very great number of steamers and other vessels are engaged in this 
traffic. 

I FOREIGN TRADE. — Imports. — Sugar, coffee, and molasses, 
' chemicals, wooUen goods, and silk manufactures are the most 
.’ important; but, besides these, there is a great variety of raw 
' materials for manufactures, as raw silk, hides and skins, flax and 
jute, and india-rubber ; also manufactured tinplates for canning 
• meat, fruits, dtc., tea, and tropical produce. 

‘i Exports. — R aw cotton (nearly one-third of the total value), 

; * breadstuffs, provisions, beef, bacon and hams, butter, cheese and 
1 lard, mineral oils, animals (cattle chiefly), manufactured iron 
1 and steel (particularly machinery), wood and its manufactures, 
and tobacco. 

The foreign trade is mostly with the United Kingdom, Germany, British 
I North America, the Netherlands, and France. The United Kingdom takes 
I almost one-half of the exports, and sends about one-fifth of the imports. 

SEAPORTS. — The following six towns are the most important 
seaports : — New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. 

JOi tbese,_yew Yor k carries on just over one-half of the total 
foreign commerce. 

The four first-named export and import a great variety of 
produce and manufactured goods. 

New Orleans chiefly exports cotton. San Francisco exports 
wheat and canned goods, and imports British and other 'manu- 
factured goods. 



Fig. 116 . — The United States: States. 
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INTERNAL PORTS.— The trade of the great lakes and the 
rivers is connected with many to'\ras on their banks, the chief 
being Chicago, on L. Michigan ; Buffalo, on L. Erie ; St. Louis, 
on the Mississippi, with numerous steamers and barges plying to 
New Orleans and other cities. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS.— The United States now consist of 
45 States, 3 Territories, w'hich are Alaska, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, and the District of Columbia in which Washington, the 
capital of the whole comitry, is situated. 

The six territories are thinly peopled regions in the western half of the 
country. In each territory the Governor and Judges are chosen by the 
President of the United States, but the States elect their own. 

For convenience, the States may be considered in the follow- 
ing divisions : — (a) Atlantic States, further divided into north 
and south ; (b) Central States, also north and south ; (c) Western 
States. 

Such self-explanatory names as Gulf States, Lake States, and Pacific 
States are also in common use. The term New England is applied to the 
six States in the north-east, bounded by New Brunswick, the State of 
New York, and the Province of Quebec. 

TOWNS, — (a) In the Atlantic States, — These States are the 
most densely peopled, particularly the northern section, where 
manufacturing industries are very important. The towns are 
mostly situated either at points favourable to commerce, as upon 
na^dgable rivers or estuaries, or where the fall of rivers from 
high to low land causes water-power to be available for working 
machinery. 

New_ Ygrk (including Brooklyn, 4,113,000), situated between thejnouth 
of the Hudson and the channel between the mainland and Long Island, has 
a splendid harbour and is excellently placed both' for^ home and foreign 
commerce. Opposite the eastern side of New Y’ork is the city ol Brooklyn, 
connected with it by a magnificent suspension bridge. Upon the western 
bank of the Hudson lie several rising towns. The whole group of cities, 
with New York, has a population of over 4 millions, and foriris practically 
one great city. Many industries are carried on in these towi!^. 

Philadelphia (1,441,000), on the river Bola,TOQ.rfi^ covers a great extent 
of ground and has many ir vessels reach 

this port. Massachusetts Bay , is a handsom , 

Boston (C02), upon J .'Aianufactures. Near by is Plymouth, where i 
commerce and many > | 
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Pilgrim Fathers landed, and "within a short distance lie several manufac- 
turing to"wns. 

Baltimore (553), upon an arm of ^Chesapeake Bay , is an important sea- 
port. 

Buffalo (381), upon Lake Erie, is a very important port, -where produce 
conveyed do'wn the great lakes is transhipped for Ne-w York and conveyed 
by the Erie Canal and Hudson Eiver. 

■Washington (307), in the District of Columbia, is the capital of the 
United States. 

(&) In the Central States. — These States form the chief part 
of the great Mississippi Basin, and in them is produced the bulk 
of the cotton, corn, wheat, and meat raised in the country, as 
•well as numerous other products, both vegetable and mineral. 
Enormous quantities of produce are collected at favom’ahle 
points, as Chicago , St. Panlj_ St. .Louis, and Kansas City, and 
conveyed either by rail to the Atlantic ports or by the Mississippi 
to Ne-w Orleans. 

Chica go (2,049), upon the south-"west of Lake Michigan, is a great 
lake-port ’ and a centre from "which railways diverge in all directions. Its 
excellent situation for the collection of produce from the western prairies 
has caused this city to grow at an exceedingly rapid rate. Great qualities 
of canned meat are sent to all parts of the world. ' 

St. Louis (649), upon the Mississippi, near its confluence "with the 
Missouri, resembles Chicago in the nature of its industries and commerce, 
as does also Cincinnati (325), on the Ohio. Cleveland and Pittsburg 
have already been referred to as iron and steel manufacturing towms. 

Ne"w Orleans (314), near the mouth of the Mississippi, since the deepen- 
ing of the chief mouth, i|^ reache.^by large^ vessels at any time, and has 
great commerce. The produce of “the Mississippi Yalley is conveyed in 
steamers and barges down the river and there transhipped. The city 
suffers in health from being belqwj,he level of."the,river. 

Minneanoli s (273) and St Pau l (163), in Minnesota, are situated closef 
together upon the Mississi^iTtEe foi-mer having a great many flour-millsl 
and the latter being a commercial centre, 

/san Francisco (360) is situated upon an excellent harbour and has 
a very equable climate. This, city h_a s. railw ay or steamboat communica- 
tmn.wlth all parts of the Western States, and is Ae^ .chief port for the 
export of the wheat, fish, .iruUs, &c., there produced. A large trade with 
Europe is carried on by sailing vessels round Cape Horn. There are 
numerous manufacturing industries. The city has many Chinese in- 
habitants. 

Denver (152) is the largest and the chief of the many to"wns that 
have arisen on account of the mining industries in the Kooky Mountains. 
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Salt Lak e City (01). t he cap ital of Utah, is surrounded by a district 
whicfTTu^bccn rendered very fertile by irrigation, through the industry of 
the Mormons., 

POPULATION. — In tho year 1900 the population was 
7G millions, or 21 ’7 to a square mile. 

The people are mainly of British extraction, but many European nations 
arc represented, the next in number being Germans and Norse. Coloured 
people, descended from the Negro slaves, number 9 millions ; and there are 
about 207,000 Indians and over 119,000 Chinese. Chinese are no longer 
admitted to the States. 

OOVE RNMENT. — The States form a Federal Republic. Each State 
has'^its ovm Governor and Legislature, and may make Laws affecting its 
own inhabitants only. At the head of the United States Government is 
the President, who is elected by the people. He is aided in his functions by 
a Congress of two Houses, chosen by the States according to their population. 

Alaska, hating an area of over half a million square miles, is 
a mountainous territory, watered by the Yukon. This country 
has a climate remarkably milder than eastern districts in the 
same latitude. The chief products are fars , fish, and timber. 
The chief town is Sitka, tvith rather over 2,000 inhabitants. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. — Porto Rico in the TV. Indies. The Philip- 
pines, ladrones, and one of the Caroline Group in the Eastern Archipelago, 
taken from Spain in 1898. Hawaii also annexed in 1898. Tutuila and 
other Samoan Islands. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Describe from east to west the nature of the surface of the United 

States, naming the mountains, plains, and plateaux. 

2. Describe the coast from Cape Cod to the mouth of the Mississippi, 

naming the chief physical features. 

3. Draw a sketch-map of the Mississippi, inserting the chief tributaries 

and towns, and indicating clearly the watersheds. 

4. TVhat articles of commerce arc dealt with at the following ports : — 

Nev/ York, Chicago, San Francisco, and New Orleans? 

B. 1. Describe the Eocky Mountains, showing position, direction, height, 

and naming any connected ranges, together with highest peaks. 

2. Show how the climate of the United States affects the vegetable 

products, and indicate the districts in which the most important 
crops are chiefly grown. 

3. Name some of the chief imports and exports of the United States. 

4. Give some account of Boston, TVashington, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 

St. Louis, and Kansas City. 
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C. 1. Name the chief mineral products and the States in which they are 
worked. 

2. What are the political divisions of the United States, and how are 

they governed ? 

3. Name the races most numerous in the United States, and show, how 

they are distributed ; also account for the presence of each. 

4. Wliat do you know of the position and nature of the Sierra Nevada, 

Colorado Elver, The Prairies, Long Island, and Hudson Elver ? 


MEXICO 

Long before intercourse sprang up between Europe ■ and 
America, Mexico reached an advanced stage of cmlisation under 
a race kno'wn as the Aztecs, now practically extinct. The 
ruins of large buildings still to be seen in many j)arts , of the 
country teU of their former greatness. Early in the sixteenth 
century the Aztecs were defeated by the Spaniards, who invaded 
the country for the sake of its great mineral wealth. Spanish 
rule continued for three hundred years, but in 1821 Mexico was 
declared a republic. - " 

POSITION AND AEEA. — Mexico occupies the southern end of 
North America. It is divided from the United States on the 
north by the Eiver Eio Grande and a Hne passing along the 
Gila Depression. On the south the political boundary is in 
Central America, the peninsula of Yucatan belonging to Mexico, 
The area is 767,000 sq^. miles, or about half the size of India 
without Bm’ma. 

COAST-LINE. — On the west the coast is rocky, the shore water 
is deep, and the harbours are good. The peninsula of California, 
terminating in Cape San Lucas, is separated from the mainland 
by the Gulf of California, which is a submerged continuation of 
the valley between the coast ranges and the Eocky Mountains of 
the United States. On the east the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
are low and bordered by islands and lagoons. The peninsula of 
Yucatan terminates in Cape Ca toche . 

EELIEE. — The interior consists of a plateau between two 
mountain ranges which converge to the south, resembling the 
Deccan. The western range is the higher, and is called Sier ra 
Madre. The highest peaks are Popocatepetl (18,000 ft.) and 
Orizaba (1.7,700 ft.). The coast plain round Campeachy Bay 
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■widens to the south until it extends over the whole of the 
peninsula of Yucatan. 

DRAINAGE. — The rivers are generally short, and of little use 
in navigation, o-wing to the falls which occur where they leave 
the plateau on their way to the sea. The most important lake is 
Tezcuco, on the western shore of which stands the city of Mexico. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The Tropic of Cancer passes 
through the centre of the country ; it lies therefore in the same 
latitude as India, but the proximity of the sea and the elevation 
of the interior are the factors which determine the climate. 
Along the coast the climate is tropical, hut in the interior it varies 
with the altitude. The ranges which border the plateau deprive 
the winds of their moisture, and the country lies in the northern 
belt of calins ; these facts account for a deficient rainfall except 
along the coast. 

VEGETATION follows the climate and varies with the eleva- 
tion. On the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, maize, rice, sugar, 
hemp, tobacco, and other tropical plants are gro-wn. Higher up, 
where water is available, more temperate crops such as wheat, 
barley, and fruits are grown. In the drier parts, the cactus is 
almost the only plant, but this provides a useful fibre. The forests 
produce valuable hard and dye woods such as mahogany and 
logwood. 

ANIMALS. — A large area on the plateau is devoted to the 
rearing of domestic animals — horses, cattle, sheep, and goats. 

MINERALS. — Mexico is very rich in minerals. The chief 
product isjiiiver, of which large quantities have been obtained for 
centuries. Mexi co^ stands first in the world in the production of 
silve r, and second in c^p^r. 'HTthef importanfmetals are gold 
and lead. 

MANTJEACTTJRES. — Cotton goods are now j)rodueed in 
increasing amount. 

TRADE, — Since the construction of the railways from the 
coast to the plateau in recent years, Mexico has carried on an 
active trade with the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
other countries, i . The Mexican railways are remarkable for their 
great elevation .and steep slopes. 

Imports. — IManufactured goods, chiefly cotton, linen, and 
woollens, iron goods and machinery, and leather. 

II. 
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Exports. — Silver, hemp, coffee, lead, hides, wood, and tobacco 
are the most valuable. 

SEAPOETS. — Vera Cruz (24), upon the Bay of Campeachy, 
is the chief port, and is the outlet for the most thickly peopled 
part of ^Mexico. 

TOWNS.— Mexico (iVli), upon Lake Tczcvico, is the capital and by far 
tlu- lar;,'e.'t city. It is an old city, having been founded by the Aztecs, who 
inhabited the country proviou.'; to its conquest by the Spaniards. Guadala- 
jara has 101,000 and Puebla has 93,000 inhabitants. 

POPTILATION. — Thirteen and a half millions, or 19 to a 
square mile. 

The population is unevenly distributed, very' large districts 
in the north having but few people. 

PEOPLE.—About one-fifth are whites of Spanish origin and the 
remainder either of pure Indian or mixed race. All have equal privileges 
in political matters. 

GOVEENMENT. — As in the United States, the various States of Mexico 
form a Federal Republic. Each State controls its local afiairs, whilst 
national concerns are controlled by a Congress of two Houses, with a 
President elected for four years. 


CBNTKAL AMEKICA 

The geographical region of Central America lies between the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Isthmus of Panama, that is, 
between the parallels of 10° and 20° N. As regards position 
it belongs rather to North than to South America, but geologically 
it forms a region to itself, the volcanic highlands of the interior 
being of more recent formation than the main ranges of the 
continents which it now connects. 

SHAPE AND COAST-LINE. — In shape Central America may 
be compared to North America on a small scale — wide in the 
north, where Yucatan divides the great inland sea into two parts, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and tapering to the 
south. The east coast is more irregular than the west, hut both 
have a number of indentations, so that Central America, like 
North America, has a long coast-Hne relatively to area. The 
east coast is generally low, with narrow, shallow, and difficult 
harbours ; the west is rocky with open and deep harbours. 

EELIEE. — The interior is mountainous, • The main ridge 

.1 
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•'.yhich attains a height of 14,000 feet, is of volcanic origin, and 
is nearer the west than the east coast. From this chain spurs 
run out to the east, the highlands ending in a low plateau in 
Yucatan, and sloping down to marshy coast plains in Honduras 
and Nicaragua. The rivers are generally short and rapid, with 
falls where they leave the plateau, but the abundant rainfall gives 
them a regular supply of water. The chief river is San Juan, 
which drains Lake Nicaragua. 

THE PANAMA CANAL. — The great length of America with- 
out water communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans has proved a bar to the commercial advancement of the 
west coast of the two continents, just as the length of the Old 
World continents prevented the commercial development of the 
Far East before the opening of the Suez Canal. For this reason, 
the construction of a canal through Central America has long 
been contemplated. The San Juan Eiver and Lake Nicaragua 
provide a natural waterway to within thirteen miles of the Pacific 
coast, but the volcanic nature of the country to be traversed 
caused the consideration of this route to be given up. The 
Isthmus of Panama is the narrowest and lowest part' of Central 
America, and here a canal has been commenced. The difficulty 
of the undertaking consists in excavating the hiUy core of the 
isthmus, where the banks of the canal will be from 200 to 300 ft. 
high for a distance of seven miles. The canal, when completed, 
will bring the ports of Western America very much nearer the 
Atlantic ports and Europe. 

CLIMATE. — The prevailing winds are the moist trade-winds 
which give heavy rain during the summer months when the sun 
is north of the Equator. The seasons are very similar to those 
of India, wet and dry periods recurring with great regularity. 
The rainfall and the temperature decrease from the sea towards 
the interior. On the coast plains the climate is hot and humid, 
like that of Madras or Bombay ; it is temperate on the outer 
hills, and cold on the mountains. 

VEGETATION. — The tropical heat and heav^* rainfall cause 
a luxuriant vegetation, which varies in type according to elevation. 
On the eastern lowlands the chief cultivated plant is cacao, but 
many tropical crops, such as rice, sugar, maize, tobacco and 
cottoq are also extensively grown. The plantain flourishes, and 
the forests produce mahogany and other fancy woods, and india- 
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rubber. In the low bills coffee is the characteristic plant, the 
conditions being similar to those in Coorg. The highest culti- 
%-ated lands produce 'wheat, barley and other grains. On the 
plateau pasture is abundant, and large numbers of animals are 
reared and exported. 

MINERALS. — These are at present undeveloped, but gold 
and silver are the most extensively worked. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS.— In addition to a portion of Mexico, 
Central America contains the six Republics of Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, San Salvador and Panama, 
and the British possession of British Honduras. These vary 
greatly in size. The first three are between 40,000 and 50,000 
square miles in area ; Costa Rica is 18,400 square miles. 

POPULATION. — The total population is over millions. 

This is very unevenly distributed, for San Salvador has a total of over 
three-quarters of a million and an average of nearly 110 per square mile ; while 
the average of Eioaragna and Honduras is only about 8 per square mile. 

COMMERCE. — The Imports are mostly manufactured goods 
[ from the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
j France, and of exports c offe e is the most valuable, bananas, 

: silver, and cattle being next in importance. 

SEAPORTS, — There are many small ports upon the Atlantic 
coast, but they nearly all suffer from sand-banks, obstructing the 
passage of vessels. The chief are Truxillo, Greytown, and Panama. 

TOWNS. — Guatenmla (70) is the largest town in the Central American 
States and is the capital of the Eepublic of the same name. 

Leon (2.1), the old capital of Nicaragua, liie San Salvador, has suffered 
much from e.arthquakes. 

The v.'hole of Central America and a large part of Mexico are very subject to 
disturbances of the earth’s crust, often with disastrous results, 

British Honduras is a British Crown Colony on the west side 
of the Bay of Honduras, and consists of a coast-strip "with an 
area of 7,500 sq. miles. It is very unhealthy for Europeans, 
but is very valuable on account of the forests of mahogany and 
dyewoods, which are the chief wealth of the colony, and are 
largely exported. 

The chief town, Belize, is the only port ■with a good harbour 
on a long stretch of coast-line. 
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THE WEST INDIES 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — The term West Indies com- 
prises the very numerous islands which lie in the North Atlantic 
Ocean between North and South America. They vary in size 
from mere rocks and islets to the island of Cuba, which is nearly 
twice as large as Ceylon. 

Most of these islands have been formed by volcanic action, 
and are mountainous ; but the Bahamas, a very extensive group, 
are of coral formation. 

Their fertility and beauty have caused the West Indies to 
be much desired by European Powers ; and, consequently, with 
the exception of Hayti and Cuba, all the islands are European 
Colonies. 

Tile name ‘ West Indies ’ was applied by Christoplier Columbusi 
under the impression that he had reached the islands to the south-east of 
India. 

CLIMATE.— Tropical, but tempered by cooling sea-breezes. 
There are two seasons, wet and dry. The rainfall in the wet 
season is frequent and very abundant, with severe thunder- 
storms. 

PRODTTCTIONS. — The wealth of the West Indies is almost 
entirely vegetable. Minerals are but little worked, and animal 
food is largely imported. < 

Vegetable. — Almost every tropical crop is produced, either 
for home consumption or for export. The most valuable are 
sugar, tobacco, cacao, coffee, spices, and fruits, such as pine- 
apples, limes, bananas, oranges, and coco-nuts. Yams and other 
roots are largely grown and consumed by the Negroes. 

DIVISIONS. — (a) The Greater Antilles, consisting of Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto Eico. 

(6) The Lesser Antilles, consisting of the Leeward and 
Windward groups. 

(c) The Bahamas. 

HOW" OWNED. — Hayti is divided into two important repub- 
lics. The remaining islands (except Cuba, which is now inde- 
pendent) are colonies of the following nations : — 1. The United 
States. 2. Great Britain. 8. France. 4. Holland. 5. Denmark. 

The United States own Porto Rico. 
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Great Britain owns Jamaica, the Bahamas, and more than a 
dozen other important islands, of which Trinidad, Dominica, 
Barbados, and St. Lucia are the largest. 

France owns Guadaloupe and Martiniq^ne and some smaller 
islands. 

The chief Dutch island is Curacao. 

Denmark owns three small islands. 

GOHMEEGE. — The imports are manufactured goods and 
various food substances, such as meat, salt fish, rice, and flour, 
and the exports are the products of the plantations, especially 
sugar, with rum and molasses, coffee, tobacco, and fruits. 

TOWNS. — Havana (235), the capital of Cuba, is the largest town in the 
West Indies, and is an important seaport. It has a large Spanish popula- 
tion, and is chiefly famous for the manufacture of cigars. 

Port-au-Prince and San Domingo, in Hayti ; the former the capital of 
Hayti Eepublic, the latter of San Domingo. 

Kingston (47), the capital of Jamaica, possesses a good harbour, 

POPULATION. — The population is about five millions, and 
the people consist of various Europeans, Negroes and half- 
castes, and Asiatic coolies who are imported to work on the- 
plantations. The Negroes form the great bulk of the population. 


EXAMINATION PAPEES 

A. 1. Describe the surface of Mexico and show the effect of the relief upon 

the climate. 

2. Name the States of Central America, and say what you can of their 

people and government. 

3. Name the animal, vegetable, and mineral products of Mexico, and 

indicate the localities in which they are most abundant. 

4. Draw a map of Central America, and show the position of each of the 

States and also of Yucatan, Lake Nicaragua, Popocatapetl, Vera 
Cruz, and Truxillo. 

B. 1. State the divisions, natural and political, and the position of the West 

Indies. 

2. Give some account of British Honduras, stating its position, size, 
products, climate, and chief town. 

5. Mention any circumstances that have contributed to the growth of 

Mexican commerce ; name the principal exports, and the countries 
with which the foreign trade is chiefly carried on. 

4. Compare and contrast the West with the East Indies in as many 
respects as you can. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. — In shape and configuration 
South America bears a remarkable resemblance to North America 
{see page 851), but in position and climate it bears a general 
similarity to the continent of Africa. The latter continent 
extends over 72 degrees of latitude ; South America extends over 
about 67 degrees from about 121j° N. lat. to 54° S. lat. In South 
America, the Equator lies to the north of the hne of greatest 
breadth, in Africa it lies to the south of it. The great pro- 
tuberance to the east of South America lies almost exactly 
opposite the great indentation to the west of Africa. Both 
continents have a very regular outline, the proportion of coast- 
line to area in each case being very small. Considering the 
fertility of the soil over the greater part of the area, the popula- 
tion of South America is small, being under 40 millions or less 
than 6 to the square mile. 

BOUNDARIES. — With the exception of the narrow isthmus 
of Panama, South America is entirely bounded by the sea — the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, and the Caribbean Sea and Atlantic 
Ocean on the north and east. Its area is seven million square 
miles. 

COAST-LINE. — Although the coast-line of South America is, 
on the whole, remarkably regular, the east coast differs from the 
west. To within a few miles of the southern extremity, the 
west coast shelves down rapidly to a great depth. The ocean 
bordering the east coast is, on the other hand, comparatively 
shallow, and sand reefs and salt lagoons fringe the shores at 
intervals. Nearly all the islands are in the south, and the 
west coast of Patagonia resembles the coast of Norway with its 
fjords and innumerable islands. 

The Caribbean Sea is the south-eastern half of the great 
inland sea of America. It is enclosed by the peninsula of Yucatan 
and the chain of the Greater and Lesser Antilles which ends in 
the island of Trinidad off the mouth of the River Orinoco. The 
shores here are generally high, the northern termination of the 
Andes. The Gulf of Darien, and the Gulf of Maracaybo, which 
is connected by a narrow strait with Lake Maracaybo, are the 
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only large openings. 9m. G-allinas. the most northerly point, of 
the continent, projects between them. 

From the mouth of the Orinoco, with its Large delta, to Cape 
San Eoque, the shore is mostly low and hned with mangrove 
swamps. The wide and shallow continental shelf and the sand 
reefs at the eastern extremity of the continent render navigation 
difficult in places. The ■wide estuaries of the Amazon and 
Tocantins rivers are passed with the large island of Marajo 
between them. Just south of Cape San Eoque is Cape Branco . 
the most easterly poin t. From here to the mouth of the La Plata 
the coast plain is narrow 'with the high background of the Eastern 
Highlands. Cape Frio dmdes this stretch of coast into two 
nearly equal portions. The chief ports passed are Pernambuco, 
Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro, the last-nsi-med with nerhans the 
finest harbour in the world . On opposite sides of the La Plata 
estuary are Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, 

The remainder of the eastern coast is more indented, and 
much of it has a stony beach. The large openings are Gulf San 
Matias and the Gulf of St. George. Here again the continental 
shelf widens, and includes the Falkland Islands and the archi- 
pelago at the south of the ccntinent. ’*^he most southerly point 
of the mainland is Cane Froward . 

Terra del Fuego, a large island separated from the mainland 
by the Strait of - Magellan, 400 miles long, lies in the path of 
the storms for which these latitudes are renowned. The navi- 
gation of the straits is so difficult that sailors often talie the more 
stormy passage round Cape Horn. 

The ruegiahs, or Canoe Indians, are a veiy degraded race, much inferior 
to the Patagonians or Horse Indians of the mainland. Their dwellings and 
boats are very rude, and their food consists of shellfish, sea-birds’ eggs and 
fish. They live almost entirely in their boats. 

From Cape Horn to Chiloe Island, the coast’ is indented -wath 
numerous fjord-hke ojpenings similar to those on the coast of 
Norway, and is fringed with islands including the Chonos Archi- 
pelago. The high background of the Andes with a very narrow 
coast plain shelving down steeply into very deep water continues 
along the whole of the Pacific border of the continent. The 
direction is almost due north past the Juan Fernandez Is. as far 
as the 18th parallel, whore a large outeurve commences, which 
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reaches its •u'esterly point in Cape Parina, just south of the Gulf 
of Guayaquil, the only large opening on the whole coast. Six 


Fig, llfl.— S outh America: Relief. 



hundred miles to the west, and on the Equator, are the Galapagos 
Islands, belonging to Ecuador. In the extreme north the Gulf 
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of Panama fills in the curve of the isthmus between Central and 
South America. 

Only one continent — Africa — has a smaller proportion of 
coastline to area than South America. 

RELIEF. — The general slope of the surface is from the high 
ridge of the Andes in the west towards the east. In the eastern 
half of Brazil the surface is varied by a succession of ranges 
connected by upland plains. There is also a highland region in 
the north running east and west and forming the northern 
boundary of the Amazon hasin.^ 

MOUNTAINS. — The Ande s form the southern portion of the 
great chain which traverses America from the Behring Sea to 
Cape Horn. Prom the north-western corner of South America, 
proceeding southward, the range consists — first, of three parallel 
chains, next of two chains, and lastly of one line of peaks. Be- 
tween the chains of the Andes lie very high tablelands. Through-' 
out the whole length the western coast-strip is narrow, in places 
remarkably so. The highest peaks are Aconcagua, , 23,000 ft. ; 
Sorata and Chimborazo, both over 20,000 ft. Many of the Andes 
are active volcanoes. 

The Brazilian Mountains consist of numerous ranges, mostly 
from north to south, of a height ranging to about 7,000 ft. or 
8,000 ft. 

The northern Mountains are of considerable height ; but, 
owing to the dense vegetation clothing their sides, they are 
difficult to explore, and little is known of them. 

PLATEAUX. — The tableland of Titicaca is a large tract of 
very high land bordered by two ranges of the Andes in about the 
middle of the system. 

The Campos of Brazil are the uplands which connect the 
various ranges of mountains of that country, and ascend with 
increasing elevations from the coast to the inland parts. ■ 

PLAIN’S. — The Llanos are the low'-lying plains which form 
the great part of the basin of the Orinoco. 

The Selva s are the forest plains, which extend for hundreds of 
miles upon either side of the Aunazon. 

The Pampas are wide grassy tracts, occupying the southern 
portion of the Argentine Republic. 
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The Great Shingle Beseit fills np a large part of Patagonia, 
and is very barren. 

KIVERS. — The situation of the great range of the Andes 
parallel to and very near the west coast causes the drainage of the 
continent to ho towards the Atlantic, All the streams flowing 
into the Pacific Ocean are short, rapid, and commercially useless. 

The physical map on page 399 shows three great drainage 
areas— those of the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the La Plata. The 
h.asins of the Orinoco and the Amazon are separated by the 
Northern Highlands, and those of the Amazon and La Plata by 
low spurs of the Brazilian mountains, but the water-parting is 
in neither case very definite, the Orinoco connecting with the 
Negro, and the southern tributaries of the Amazon with the 
Paraguay in the wettest season. 

1. The Orinoco has a course of 1,200 miles, and flows through 
the Llanos, which it fertilises by its annual floods. The main 
stream is navigable for about 1,000 miles, and ships can pass 
along several of the mouths of the delta. 

/2 The Amazon. — This mighty river drains an area nearly 
half as large again as the Indian Empire, It rises among th e 
highest of the Peruvian Andes , and after flowing for 700 miles 
tlu'ough the mountain region7 it reaches the plains with a width 
of half a mile. It receives numerous great tributaries, some of 
which are as large and drain as extensive an area as the great 
rivers of India. On the left bank are the Yapura and the Jfegro, 
and on the right bank are the Purus and Madeira from the 
Andes, the Tapajos and the Xiugn from the Brazilian Highlands, 
and the Tocantins, which falls into the western arm of the estuary. 
The river and its tributaries drain the region of the Selvas, which 
they periodically inundate. The main stream is navigable for 
2,600 miles from its month, and with its tributaries it furnishes, 
like the Mississippi in North America, a splendid means of 
communication with the interior. The volume of water discharged 
by the Amazon is larger than that of any other river in the 
world, and its current of fresh water can he distinguished for a 
long distance from the land. The Amazon is remarkable for its 
tidal wave which often ascends the river like a avail several feet 
high. The tide reaches above the junction of the Tapajos with 
the main stream. i 

3. The La !^lata is formed by tbe junction of the Parana 
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with the Uruguay. The Parana rises in Brazil and receives the 
Paraguay which rises further to the north. Both these streams 
are joined by several tributaries from the Andes and the Brazilian 
Mountains before reaching the estuary into which the Uruguay 
also flows. The total length of this river from the most distant 
source is 2,300 miles, and both the Parana and Paraguay are 
navigable for very long distances. These rivers provide a very 
valuable means of bringing the products of the Central States to 
the sea. The shallowness of the estuary is a serious drawback, 
but this is being remedied by dredging and other works. The 
chief ports are Monte Video and Buenos Ayres on the estuary, and 
large vessels can reach Rosario on the Parana. 

There are several smaller areas of drainage. 

1. The Magdalena, with its tributary the Cauca, drains the 
treble chain at the northern end of the Andes. 

2. Several streams, the longest of which is the Esseguibo, 
drain the northern slop^of the Guiana Highlands. 

3. The l^rdnahyba and the San Francisco flow north-east 
from the Brazilian Highlands. 

4. The south of the continent is drained by several rivers of 
moderate length, of which the chief are the Colorado and the 
Negro. 

5. The Bolivian Plateau is an area of inland drainage into 
Lakes Titicaca and Aullagas. These are the only lakes of 
importance in the continent. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Three-quarters of the sur- 
face of South America hes between the tropics, and has an 
abundant rainfall and a high temperature at all seasons. In the 
higher western portion, the climate varies from hot to cool as the 
ranges are ascended ; Quito, at a height of over 9,000 feet on the 
Equator, enjoys a dehghtful chmate all the year round. North 
of latitude 30° S. the south-east trade-winds prevail, and bring 
copious rains to the whole of the northern haK of the continent 
except the interior of the Brazihan Highlands, and the eastern 
slopes of the Andes. These heavy equatorial rains feed the great 
river systems. South of the Tropic of Capricorn the Brazilian 
coast receives the hea'sdest rainfall; a line across the. continent 
from the estuary of the La Plata to the Gulf of Guayaquil 
separates the rainy area of the east from the drier regions to the 
west. The dry El Gran Chaco plain, and the Desert of Atacama 
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arc on tbe Tropic of Capricorn. (Compare tbe position oi the 
Kalahari Desert, and the Groat Sandy Desert of Australia.) 

South of latitude 80° S. the prevailing winds are the ‘ brave 
west winds,’ and the western side of the Andes receives the rain, 
while the eastern plains, the Pampas and the Steppes, and 
Shingle Desert of Patagonia, are dry. 

It should bo noticed that the climate of South America is 
in many respects similar to that of Africa, the most striking 
difference being the absence of a great desert in the north of the 
former continent. This and other minor differences are chiefly 
duo to — (1) the position of South America, twenty-five degrees 
further south, (2) the Equator crossing the continent to the north 
and not to the south of the widest part, and (3) the chief high- 
lands forming a ridge along one side, and not a plateau over the 
whole of the continent. 

The difference between the climatic conditions of North and 
South America is due to the fact that in North America the 
widest p.art of the continent is remote from the Equator, some of it 
within the Arctic Circle — distance from tbe sea and high latitude 
accounting for very severe winters ; while in South America, the 
narrowest portion, and most distant from the Equator, is more 
than ten degrees from the Antarctic Circle, with the result that 
no part of the coast of South America is ever icebound. 

VEGETATION. — The vegetation over a great part of South 
America resembles in its distribution that of Africa. Both 
continents have a vast central forest area, with a wide belt of 
open grass land to the north and south. 

The tropical area of heavy rainfall in South America coincides 
with the basin of the Amazon, and is called the selvas. This is 
one great forest, where the trees and vegetation are generally so 
thick as to be impenetrable, and where animal, bird, and insect 
life, are undisturbed. Tbe forest products are of great value — 
beautiful cabinet woods, such as mahogany, rosewood, ebony, 
&c., dyewoods, such as logwood; and rubber. Brazil is th e 
krgestjmhh er-nroducing country nf fRp wnd/1 The cultivated 
lands of Brazil grow tropical plants, cacao, from which cocoa is 
made, rice, maize, sugar, and tobacco. Coffee is the mo st 
important ; half the world’s supply comes from Brazi l. 
such as oranges and bananas, are plentiful, and the coconut 
flourishes along the oceanic border. 
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Xoitii ami south of the forest area arc grassy and cultivated 
Luids. The extensive natural pasture lands are called llanos in 
the Irtsin of the Orinoco, and pampas in the Argentine. These 
pVovide sustenance for largo numhovs of cattle, sheep, and horses. 

The cultivated lands of the north produce tropical plants, 
cocoa, sugar, maize, coffee, and tobacco. * A^enezuela grows the 
j t'lnest cocoa in tlic worl d, and the chief export from Guiana is 
t^^n.irar and its products. 

The summer rains in the Argentine arc suited to the success 
of grain crops, and wheat and maize are exported in increasing 
quantities ; maize is the only indigenous American grain. Para- 
guay tea or mate is extensively used as a beverage. Tapioca is 
produced from the root of the manioc or cassava. 

The Andos are thickly forested up to the limit of tree.s, the 
lieight of ’ivhich varies with the latitude. Cinchona is the bark 
of a tree native to Pcru.* 1ind the Pernvian Andes are the origina l 
homo of the potat o. 

South America is remarkable for the number of its indigenous 
plants which have been successfully transferred to other parts of 
. the world. The chief are cocoa, tapioca, tobacco, maize, cinchona, 
t and the potato. 

Animals. — The native wild animals are very numerous, the 
variety of .species very great, and many of the species are found 
only in South America. The forest trees are alive wdth monkeys 
and birds, such as toucans and macaws, while many large 
animals range the woods. Snakes of all sizes abound, Many 
kinds of animals live on the great plains, from the wild horses 
and cattle, descended from European tame ancestors, to small 
burrowing animals. The birds, too, range from the large 
running rhea, something like the ostrich, roarning over the 
plains, and the condor of the Andes, to the myriads of tiny 
humming birds wiiich live in the forests. The great mountain 
ranges have their peculiar animals, as the llama, which is used 
as a beast of burden in the high western passes. South America 
possesses no animal so large as the elephant, giraffe, or rhinoceros, 
but has some species of the cat-tribe — the jaguar and puma — 
that are second only to the lion and tiger for size and ferocity. 

Horses, cattle and sheep are reared in great numbers on the 
grassy plains of the north and south, giving rise to a large trade 
in wool, bides, skins, and meat. 
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Minerals. — The chief minerals worked are silver in Bolma, 
Chile, and Peru, copper in Chile , tin in BoHvia . nitrate of soda 
in Chile, precious stones in Brazil, emeralds in Colombia. Gold 
is found in various parts, chiefly in the Andes, and in Yenezflela 
and Brazil. 

POPTILATIOIT. — It is difficult to estimate the population, 
because so many of the people live in a savage or half-savage 
condition ; but the total is supposed to be less than 38,000,000. 

A very large proportion are Indians and Indian half-breeds. Spaniards 
and Portuguese are tlie most numerous of the Europeans, and there are 
a good many English, Dutch, and French. There are many negroes in 
Brazil and the Northern States generally. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. — ^Boads are bad in the plains and 
amongst the mountains. The rivers afford many thousand miles of navi- 
gable channels, though many are so shallov? that steamers of very light 
draught propelled by stern -wheels are used. Eailways are being extended, 
but there are enormous tracts stUl remote from any railway system. 

THE COUNTRIES IN SOUTH AMERICA, WITH THEIR CAPITALS 


Country 

Capital 

Brazil 

. . Rio de Janeiro 

British Guiana . 

. . Georgetown 

Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 

. . Paramaribo 

French Guiana (Cayenne) . 

. . Cayenne 

Venezuela .... 

. . Caracas 

Colombia .... 

. . Bogota 

Ecuador .... 

. . Quito 

Peru ..... 

. . Lima 

Bolivia .... 

Sucre 

Chile 

. . Santiago 

Ai’gentine Republic 

. . Buenos Ayres 

Uruguay .... 

. . Monte Video 

Paraguay .... 

. . Asuncion 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. Name and describe the great plains of South America, stating their 
position. 

2. Draw a sketch-map of South America, inserting the chief mountain 

ranges and rivers. 

3. Describe the climate of South America, comparing it, as far as 

possible, -with that of Africa. 

4. Give some account of the wild and domestic animals of South 

America, showing their distribution, and mentioning any pecu- 
liarities. 
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Write an account of the mountain systems of South America. 

2. Describe the La Plata and the streams which unite to form it. 

Describe a voyage from the mouth of the Orinoco to the Galapagos 
Islands, mentioning the chief capes, openings, islands, and har- 
bours passed on the way, and giving alternative routes round the 
south of the continent. 

4. Name the chief vegetable products which enter into the commerce of 
South America. 


SOUTH AMERIOAH STATES 


With the exception of Guiana, the States of South America 
are independent republics. They may he classified, according 
to their physical peculiarities, as follows : — 

1. Brazil. — The land of the Selvas and Campos. 

2. Venezuela and Guiana. — The country of the Llanos and 
Northern Mountain System. 

3. Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. — The Andean 
States, each including a part of the Montana. 

4. Chile. — The Western Coast Strip. 

5. Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uruguay. — The 
States of the Great Southern Plains. 


Guiana is divided into three colonies, owned by Britain, France, and 
Holland. 

The T^Tontntia is the region of thickly wooded hills on ihc eastern side of tho 
Andc-S. 

Each of tlie above divisions has its own distinctive climate and productions. 


POLITICAL PEATURES. — 1. Government. — South America 
contains ten republics, viz. — all the coimtries mentioned above 
except Guiana. // Each has a President and two Houses of 
Legislation. * \ 

2. Religion. — Tho Spanish origin of a large section of the 
population accounts for the prevalence of the Roman Catholi c 
relitrion. 

BRAZIL 


POSITION AND SIZE. — Brazil may be said, roughly, to 
fonn the Basin of the Amazon, though the upper waters of the 
Andean tributaries lie beyond the Brazilian frontier, and the 
streams which form the La Plata have a considerable course in 
Southern Brazil. 
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The area is over 3,000,000 sq. miles, or nearly half the con- 
fcinent of South America, and more than threeTohrlih's 'of The size 
of Europe. ' 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — The surface is about equally 
divided into the Selvas, or low forest plains on both sides of th e 
Amazon, and the Campos, or tahlela.nds of the east and south . 
The Campos he between long ranges of hills, which gradually 
increase in height towards the interior, and the productions are 
very different from those of the Selvas. The coast-line is very 
destitute of good harbours for long distances, especially along 
the north. The harbour of Rio de Janeiro is excellent. In 
addition to the Amazon the San Francisco, which flows into 
the east coast, is an important river. 

PRODUCTIONS. — The chief cultivated districts are in the 
low regions round the coast, and on the Campos which are' 
nearest to the sea. The most valuable crops are coJEee, much 
the most important, sugar, tobacco, cotton , and manioc, from 
the root of which tapioca is obtained. 

Of forest products the chief are india-rubbe r and many 
varieties of timber. 

The minerals of Brazil are valuable, but are httle worked. 
Some gold is obtained. 

TRADE. — The foreign commerce of Brazil and of ail the other South 
American States is almost entirely limited to an exchange of the products 
of the fields and plantations, forests and mines, for the manufactured goods 
of Europe and the United States. ' 

The internal trade of Brazil is small, owing to the difficulties of com- 
munication and the simple needs of the tribes inhabiting the interior. 

Imports. — Manufactured textile goods, especially of cotton ; 
iron goods and machinery. 

Exports. — Cofffig, nearly three-quarters of the total, sugar, 
tobacco, and forest products, 

TOWNS. — All the large towns are on or near the coast, and 
are mostly seaports. 

Rio de Janeiro (811), the capital, is finely situated, and has much trade. 
Pernambuco.flQO') and-Rahia 12301 are the outlets for a well-cultivated and 
populous district, producing, and to some extent manufacturing, cotton. 
Other busy ports are jPara . which _exports rubber, and Gears. 
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POPULATION. — About 17 millions, consisting of whites of 
Portuguese descent, Negroes, American-Indians,.and half -breeds. 

VENEZUELA AND GUIANA 

POSITION AND SIZE. — These countries comprise almost 
all the northern highland region, bordered in Venezuela by the 
Llanos of the Orinoco and in Guiana by a low coast-strip. 
Venezuela- is nearly 393,000 sq. miles in extent, or two-ninths 
the area of the Indian Empire. Cruiana is divided into British, 
Erench, and Dutch Colonies. 

British Guiana is somewhat larger than the united area of French and 
Dutch Guiana. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — The mountains are steep, and 
covered with very dense forests. The highest peak is over 
8,000 ft. high. 

Many rivers flow from them to' the north, especially in 
Guiana, where the heat and plentiful moisture combine to make 
the soil very fertile. In Venezuela the Llanos are wide, and 
become very hard and barren in the dry season. The chief 
river of Guiana is the Essequibo. 

PRODUCTS. — The products include the crops of the tropical 
regions, forest products as in Brazil, and animal products of the 
cooler grassy tablelands. The chief are coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
spices , and india-rubber. 

British Guiana and Venezuela also produce gold, the former 
in increasing, and the latter in decreasing amounts. 

^ The Venezuelan pearl flshery is very valuable . 

TRADE. — ^Exports. — Raw products of plantations, forests, and 
mines. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods and articles of food. 

The latter are largely imported into Guiana for consumption by the 
Negroes and Indian and Chinese coolies on the sugar and other plantations. 

TOWNS. — Caracas ^ (80) is the capital of Venezuela, and is 
situated amongst some hills near the sea. Its port is La 
Guayra. 

In British Guiana the cajjital and chief town is Georgetown, 
on the De merara River. In Dutch Guiana, Paramaribo, upon 
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t ill' Surinam Rivc'.r , is the capital ; and in French Guiana the 
capital is Cayenne/ 

POPITLATION. -In Vcno7Aiela over 2.’- millions, of whom 
:;00,'.'00 are Indians. The whites are mostly of Spanish descent. 
In Guiana the total population is under 400,000, of whom more 
than three-fourths are in British territory. A large number of 
Fast Indian and Chinese coolies are employed on the plantations 
in the low hot districts. There are some Arab comnets in 
IVench Guiana. 

Fri nch Guian.i. is much behind the other colonies in population and value of 

iTOdUi-tS. 

COLOMBIA, ECTJADOR, PEEH, AND BOLIVIA 

Those are all Andean States, as also is Chile, but they differ 
from the latter in including the hilly forest region which lies 
immediately to the east of the great mountain system, and is 
known as the Montana. 

This circnmstance and the situation of Chile to the south of the tropics cause 
a marked difference in the climate and ptoduclions of Chile compared 'with the 
former countries. Chile will therefore be treated separately. 

PHYSICAL FEATHEES.-In Colombia and Ecuador the 
.Andes consist of two parallel ranges, enclosing a lofty table- 
land, which has a temperate climate, and is the home of most 
of the inhabitants. In Peru and Bolivia there are three ranges, 
with intervening plateaux. The largest tableland is that of 
Titicaca, upon which is the lake of the/same name. The eastern 
portion of Colombia e.xtends into the Llanos of the Orinoco. 
The eastern parts of Ecuador, Pern, and Bolivia are drained by 
the Amazon and its feeders. The coast-line is very unbroken, 
with deep water coming up close to the land, and with very few 
good harbours. 

PEODITCTS, — 1, Cultivated. — Coffee, sugar, cotton, and 

tobacco are all important crops. 

Forest. — India-rubber (in the Montana) and cinchona. 

A remarkable decline in the export of cinchona, or Peruvian bark, has 
taken place in recent years through the cultivation of the tree in India, 
Ceylon, and the East Indies. 

2. Animal. — Cattle are numerous, and hides are exported. 
Wool from the alpaca and vicuna is a valuable product. 
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3. Mineral. — All these countries are rich in minerals, but they 
are little worked, owing to the extreme badness of the roads and 
the great difficulty of making railways. 

Silyer is produced in large quantities , and gold in less 
amounts. Th^Tleposits' of 'guano and nitrate of soda formerly 
belonging to Peru and Bolivia have mostly been transferred to 
the possession of Chile. 

COMMERCE. — The natural wealth is great, but the exchange 
of the products' of the soil and mines for foreign goods^is much 
Mnder ed by the gr e^eleYation..of jnuch oJ[ the s urface and the 
steep5ess7,of the^ slopes . .froiri~thevCoastr~ Some railways have*) 
been constructed, and steamers navigate a few of the rivers, but'j 
the total commerce is small in proportion to the extent of these 1 
States. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, United States, Germany, and France. 

Exports. — Coffee, sugar, cacao, tobacco, hides, silver, and gold ; 
others are india-rubber, cinchona, and cotton. 

SEAPOETS. — In Colombia, Cartagena is the most impoi-tant. 

In Ecuador, Guayaquil is the chief. 

In Peru, Callao, the port of Lima, and Mollendo have the bulk of the 
trade. 

Bolivia now has no port, but carries on most of her trade through Arica, 
in Peru. 

OTHEK TCWNS. — Bogota (123), the capital of Colombia, is 8,500 ft. 
above the sea level, and has a lovely climate. 

, Quito (70), the capital of Ecuador, is similarly situated. Communica- 
tion with the coast from Quito is very dif&cult, and the_ obstacles against 
making a railway are very great. 

. Lima (1401. the c apital .of- Pern is R.n old city of SpanisliAgundation. j 
It is situated in a. volcanic region, and consequently suffers from earth- / 
quakes. 

La Paz (78) is the largest town in Bolivia, but the present capital is 
Sucre. 

CHILE 

POSITION AND SIZE.— Chile extends along the western 
coast of South America for over 2,500 miles, and has a width 
wffiich in no part reaches 200 miles, and is in some places less 
than 100 miles. The area is just under 300,000 sq. miles. The 
eastern boundary is the highest ridge of the Andes. Both sides 
of the Magellan Strait are Chilian territory. 
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PHYSICAL rEATIJHES. — The surface consists almost en- 
tirf'ly of ranges of hills projecting u’estwards from the Andes, 
Vs-itb extensive valleys between them. The liigh Andean peaks 
include many volcanoes, some of which are active; and the 
country is ex.tromcly svibjcct to earthquakes. The highest moun- 
tain is Aconcagua (23,000 ft.), the loftiest peak in South America, 
'i'ho rivers are of necessity short and rapid, and very few of them 
continue to ilow throughout the year. The surface can be divided 
into three portions. 

(n) The northern part, very dry, and embracing the Desert of 
Atacama. This region is chiefly o f vah ie fpr__the abund anc e of 
nUrajc.s. 

{()) The central strip, with a sufficient rainfall, the home of 
most of the population, and the chief area of cultivation. 

(c) The southern strip, intersected by fjords and including 
many i-slands, largely covered with dense forests. 

PEODHCTS. — 1. The chief crops are wheat and barley, 
maize, wine and fruits, such as oranges, peaches, and apples. 

The climate icscmblcs that ot Spain, and tViere is tbuB a siinilarity in their 
products. 

2. Mineral. — Nitrate of soda, copper, silver, and coal are 
the chief. 

3. Animal. — Cattle and sheep are largely reared. 

COMMERCE.— Owing to the energy of the people, the abun- 
dance of mineral products, and the nearness of aU parts to the 
sea, the foreign trade is large. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, especially cottons and wool- 
Ien.s, and machinery. Cattle, coal, and refined sugar are also 
imported. 

Exports. — Nitrates, copper and silver, wheat and barley, 
hides. 

The trade is mostly with the United ICingdom, Germany, the United 
States o£ America, France, and Peru. 

SEAPORTS. — There are many ports, but the two chief are 
Valparais o (162), the centre of the import trade, and Iguique (40), 
from which the great bulk of the mineral produce is exported. 

CAPITAL. — Santiago (332) is an inland town to the east of 
Valparaiso, 
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POPULATION. — 3,250,000, or about 11 to a square mile. 

There are comparatively few Indians or Negroes, but a large mixture of 
Europeans and white natives of the other South American States. 

The country has enjoyed a much more settled government than most of 
the other States, and is very prosperous. 


AEGENTINE EEPUBLIC, PAEAGUAY, AND UEUGUAY 

POSITION AND SIZE. — These three republics occupy the 
whole of the southern part of South America south of Bolivia 
and Brazil and east of Chile, The Argentine Eepublic is nest in 
size to Brazil, being 1,135,000 sq. miles, or five-eighths the area 
of the Indian Empire ; Paraguay is 98,000 sq. miles, and Uruguay 
72,000 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL EEATUEES.— The great bulk of this region 
consists of vast plains, sloping from the Andes towards the 
Atlantic Ocean, and bearing various names. These plains differ 
widely in appearance and productiveness. In the northern part is 
a wide stretch of open forest land, known as The Great Hunting 
Ground ; in the centre are the grassy Pampas, and southward is 
a shingly desert. The chief rivers are the Parana, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, which form the La Plata estuary. 

Paraguay and Uruguay resemble in their eastern portions 
the neighbouring Campos of Brazil. The coast-line is generally 
low, and the sea shallow, especially near the great estuary of the 
La Plata. 

PEODUCTS. — The summers are hot, particularly in the 
northern parts ; but the chief products are those of temperate 
regions, 

1. Vegetable. — ^Wheat, maize, and barley are largely grown 
in all three States. Sugar in the Argentine Eepublic and 
Paraguay. Mate or Paraguay tea, manioc, and oranges also in 
Paraguay. 

2. Animal. — Cattle, sheep, and horses are very numerous, 
and form a large portion of the wealth of all these States, but 
especially of the Argentine Eepublic and Uruguay. 

„ The mineral productions are of slight value. 

•/ COMMEECE. — The Argentine Eepublic is the chief railway 
region of South America, o-sving to its great extent of almost 

ir. c c 
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B. 1. Show in what ways commerce is hindered or advanced by natural 
peculiarities in South America, and illustrate each statement by 
reference to some country. 

2. Compare the products of the plains near the mouth of the Orinoco 

with those near the La Plata. 

3. Name four impoiiant mineral products, and state the countries in 

which they are most abundant. 

’'■'^4. Say what you can of Caracas, Cayenne. Peimambuco, Quito, Panama, 
Callao, Santiago, Lima, La Paz, and Asuncion. 


c c 2 
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AUSTRALIA 


Australia, in man}'- respects, stands alone among the conti- 
nents of the world. 

1. It is the island continent, being 1,800 miles distant from 
tlifi mainland of Asia, 4, .500 miles from Africa, and 8,500 miles 
from South America. 

2. It is the only continent which hes entirely mthin the 
Southern Hemisphere. Cape York , the northernmost point, lies 
in the latitude of 10° S. 

H. Unlike Africa and South America, which it most nearly 
resembles in other ways, its greatest length (2,860 miles) is from 
east to west. 

4. Australia is remarkable for the absence of great rivers, the 
only one of real importance being the Murray in the south-east. 

5. The forms of life indigenous to the continent, both 
vegetable and animal, are unirjue. 

G. Although Australia is geologically the oldest continent, 
there are no relics of ancient civilisation, while all the other 
continents abound with ancient buildings and other works dating 
Ijack to very remote ages. 

BOtrUDAEIES AND SIZE. — The Pacific Ocean is to the 
oast ; the Indian Ocean to the north and west, and the Southern 
Ocean to the south. 

The term .Southern Ocean is applied to that great mass of water which 
lies to the sooth of Australia, Africa, and America, and extends to the 
Antarctic Circle. 

.Australia has an area of 3 million sg. miles, or four-fifths 
that of Europe, the next smallest continent. 

COAST-IINE . — In compactness of outline, Australia most 
resembles Afnca and South America. The lack of harbours has 
been partly responsible for the delay in opening up the interior, 

Australia stands upon an extensive continental shelf from 
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which rises the large island of New G-uioea in the north, and 
Tasmania in the south, A deep sea line separates it from the 
Asiatic shelf which includes most of the East Indian Islands, and 
there is also deep water between Australia and New Zealand. • 
Cape York is the most northerly point of the continent, 
separated from New Guinea by Torres Strait in which is 


Fig. 122 . — AusTR.miA; Belief. 



Thursday Island, formerly an important port of cal l. The shore 
of Cape York peninsula is low until the Coast Eange is reached, 
where a roclcy broken coast commences which continues to Cape 
Howe. 

As far as the Tropic of Capricorn the continental shelf is 
bordered by a coral reef, known as the Great Barrier Beef. The 
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sea inside this natural breakwater is generally smooth, but sailors’ 
have to beware of shallows and sunken rocks. Of harbours on 
this coast Port Jackson, on which Sydney stands , is the best. 
Cape Byron , south of Brisbane, is the most easterly point of the 
continent. 

At Cape Howe the coast turns south-west until Wilson Pro- 
montory, the most southerly point, is reached. Across Bass, 
Strait, 120 miles wide, is the large island of Tasmania. Kings 
Island and Flinders Island lie at opposite ends of the strait; 
Beyond Wilson Promontory is Port Philli p . a fine harbour on 
which stands Melbourne. The coast now trends north-west past 
Encounter Bay into which the River Murray falls ; St. Vincent 
Gulf, protected seawards by Kangaroo Island ; and Spencer Gulf, 
which lies in the same depression as Lakes Torrens and Byre. 
At Cape Catastrophe commences the Great Australian Bight, a 
long incurve which stretches as far as the south-western corner 
of the continent. For over a thousand miles the coast is barren, 
with a background of cliffs — the edge of the plateau — and is 
exposed to the winds and storms of the Southern Ocean. 

. From Cape Leeuwin the low west coast runs almost due 
north with two bays — Geographe Bay in the south, and Shark 
Bay beyond Steep .Point, the most westerly cape, further north. 
At North-West Cape, the coast turns to the north-east, and runs 
in an irregular line past valuable pearl fisheries to Cambridge 
Gulf, the largest opening passed being King Sound', Navigation 
is difficult along the whole of this coast owing to the shallowness 
of the sea, and the irregularity of winds and currents. The 
peninsula of Arnhem Land has Melville Island at the north-west, 
and Cape Arnhem at the north-east. It is bounded' by Cam- 
bridge Gulf and Queen’s Channel on the west, and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the largest opening on the Australian coast, on the 
east. 

RELIEF. — In the general disposition of their sm-face features 
the continents may he arranged in pairs. 

1. In Asia and Europe the great highlands extend outwards 
from a central mountain mass, and there are great plains in the- 
north. 

2. In North and South America the main ranges extend 
throughout the length of the continents on their western sides, 
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v/ith Lake Alexandrina is a long narrow lagoon called the 
Coorong, sheltered by a ridge of sand 100 miles long. The chief 
tributaries are— on t^e rigM bank, the Murrumbidgee, which 
.»AJL receives the Lachlan, ''anB^e Darling, which with its many 
affluents drains the greater part of New South Wales, and on the 
left bank a number of short streams which drain the colony of 
Victoria. 

LAZES. — The Australian lakes resemble the rivers in their 
varying volume. They lie in depressions of the surface, and 
their area is much extended in the rainy season. Most of them 
have no outlet and are salt. They lie in three groups : — • 

1. On the plains in South Australia are lakes Eyre, Torrens, 
Gairdner, and Erome. 

2. In the centre of the plateau is Lake Amadeus, with smaller 
lakes in the neighbourhood. 

8. In the south-west of the plateau Lakes Austin and Moore 
are the largest of several salt lakes. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFAXL.— It must be remembered that 
the seasons in. the Southern Hemisphere are the reverse of ours, 
and that Australia, therefore, has summer during our cold 
weather, and winter during our summer ; moreover the sun is 
much nearer the earth in December than it is in June, and con- 
sequently the tendency is for temperatures to be relatively higher 
during the summer of the southern hemisphere. 

Australia extends from 10° S. lat. to 43^° S., or over latitudes 
corresponding to those of the coast of Asia from the Philippine 
Islands to Japan. The climate therefore passes from tropical to 
warm temperate. Bound the coast, proximity to the sea prevents 
extremes of heat, and in the north, especially in Queensland, the 
elevation renders a tropical climate bearable to Europeans. Much 
of the desert interior, like the Sahara, has a wide range of tem- 
perature. 

Australia may be divided into four regions as regards its 
rainfall : — 

1. The northern shores lie in the monsoon region. When the 
sun shines over the Tropic of Capricorn, moist winds are drawn 
in and give a climate very similar to that of India in the rainy 
season. 

2. The east and south-east are sup 2 )lied with rain by the 
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soutli-east trade winds, which bring good rain all the year round. 
The amount diminishes from the coast to the interior of the 
eastern colonies. 

3. The western and south-western shores get sufficient 
rain from ocean winds which alternate with land breezes. The 
heaviest rainfall occurs during the winter in the extreme 
south-west. 

4. The interior of the continent is not reached by rain winds 
at all, and is consequently a desert which extends over the w^estern 
j)lateau, from near its northern edge as far as the Great Aus- 
trahan Bight. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — In the eastern half of Austraha a 
great proportion of the soil is very fertile, and only needs 
moisture to make it exceedingly productive. Thus, the eastern 
coast-strip contains alluvial soil ; the uplands of Queensland are 
of rich volcanic formation ; and the great plains of New South 
Wales are of good loam. In the western half a large part of the 
surface is sandy or stony, and is very barren ; but the northern 
coast is bordered by much very rich low-lying land, and the 
western part of the tableland produces grass. The country 
bordering upon the Great Australian Bight is exceedingly 
dry and barren, but the great southern gulfs are bordered by 
some good corn land. The amount of absolutely unproductive 
soil is very much less than it was thought to be by the 
first explorers. Irrigation by water from the rivers or artesian 
wells is now being adopted in many parts to make the soil 
productive. 

VEGETATION. — The map on page 192 shows the location 
of the deep-sea line separating Asia from Australasia, which 
accounts for the remarkable difference between the indigenous 
life of the two continents. The characteristic trees of Australia 
are the eucalyptus, with many valuable products, and the 
acacia. Of smaller growth, the spiuifex, a very prickly shrub, 
kangaroo grass, and saltbush cover great areas, and thrive in 
dry soils. The saltbush, which survives when grass has -died off, 
is very valuable 51 s food for sheep. 

A very large proportion of the surface of Australia can be 
classified as regards its vegetation into (a) forests, (b) grass lands, 
(c) deserts. 
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The forests are all situated round the coasts, where there are 
hilly slopes and abundant rain. The most important tree of the 
Dividing Eange is the e uca lyptus. Western Australia exports 
the timber of the jarrah and karri trees, of which large quanti- 
ties come to India for railway sleepers. The coconut palm is 
grown along the northern shores. 

The grass lands occupy the plains of the east, and the districts 
adjacent to the west coast. Vast numbers of .sheep, cattle and 
horses are reared on these pastures. 

The deserts of the interior have little vegetation of any 
kind. 

■ Cultivated Plants. — The variety of climate over the continent 
has led to the successful introduction of many food plants from 
other parts of the world. In the warm belt of the north, large 
crops of maize, sugar, rice, and cotton are grown, and oranges 
and bananas also flourish. In New South Wales and Queensland, 
wheat is possible in the elevated districts, but the great wheat- 
grouing areas are in Victoria and the adjacent portion of South 
Australia. In this part of the continent oats and barley also 
thrive well. Pruit growing is becoming a very important 
industry in various parts, leading to the manufacture of wine, and 
to a large trade in tinned fruits. 

Animals. — The domestic animals of Australia are the horse, 
cow, sheep, pig, &c. The native animals are almost all of the 
pouched family (marsupials), of which very few species e.xist in 
the world except in the Australasian islands. The chief are the 
kang^qo, of which there are many kinds, the opossum, and the- 
wombat. The only dangerous wild animal is the dmgo, or 
wild dog. That remarkable creature the duckbill is a native of 
Australia. 

Birds, are numerous. The emu, a running bird lilie the 
ostrich, is the largest. The beautiful lyre bird belongs to 
Australia. Parrots and cockatoos are abundant in the woods. 
Birds of Paradise inhabit the forests. Eeptiles are very nume- 
rous — alligators in the northern rivers ; snakes, lizards, and 
scorpions in all parts. 

Insects' — viz.' ants, locusts, and bees — are abundant. The 
white ants are specially destructive. 

Pish abound in the rivers and adjoining seas. \ 
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The northern coaats of Australia have the most valuable pearl! 
fishery in the -world. 

Minerals.— Gpld, obtained from the soil by washing, and 
from quartz by crushing, has been the means of advancing 
the prosperity of Australia both by its actual value and by 
its attraction of settlers. It is found in all the divisions 
of Australia; but Victoria has produced the greatest quantity. 
Silver, lead, tin, copper, and coal are all worked in large 
quantities. 

PEOPLE. — White settlers of European race, chiefly British, form the 
vast majority of the people. The native Australians are a black people of 
very lo-w civilisation and are called Australian Negroes, though they are not 
true Negroes. They have never sho-nm any desire to become civilised and 
are rapidly diminishing in numbers. Their chief skill is in the chase, and 
their remarkable weapon, the boomerang, is exceedingly ingenious, being so 
formed as to return to the thrower after having been discharged at some 
animal or bird. The total population is 3,771,000. 

A considerable number of Chinamen form part of the population, but 
they are disliked by the colonists, and their entrance into the Colonies is 
now hindered by a heavy poll-tax. 

Polynesians have been brought from the Pacific Islands to work on the 
northern plantations. 

'Government. — T he five Continental Colonies and Tasmania, are 
united into one Eederation, the Commonwealth of Australia, and a Gover- 
nor-General is the direct representative of the Crown. In addition there is in 
each of the five Australian Colonies a Glovernor appointed by the British 
Sovereign, and two Houses of Parliament, either partly or entirely elected 
by the people. In some of the Colonies the members of Parliament receive 
pay for their services, but in others they are unpaid. 

DISCOVERY. — During the seventeenth century the coasts of Australia 
were visited by seamen of Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch race, and the 
latter named it New Holla'ndATIo European settlement was made until 
after Captain Cook’s voyages of 1770 and follovdng years. He explored the 
eastern coasts, and it was by his recommendation that the English Govern- 
ment selected that coast as a suitable place for a penal settlement. The 
first settlement was made in 1788, when a number of convicts were sent to 
Botany Bay. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A. 1. In what' respects does Austi'alia differ from the other continents ? 

2. Compare the river system of Australia with that of Asia, and account 

for the most striking differences. 

3. Describe the climate and rainfall of Australia, accounting for any 

peculiarities. 

4. Give a brief account of the Great Barrier Reef, the Dividing Range, 

the Victoria Desert, and the interior river system of the continent. 

B. 1. State the position of the chief mountain ranges of Australia, naming 

them, and indicating any important results of such position. 

2. Enumerate the chief races of people inhabiting Australia, and 

account for the presence of each. 

3. Name the most important plants, animals, and minerals of Australia. 

4. Give a short account of the discovery of Australia. 


VICTORIA 

POSITION AND AEEA. — Victoria lies south of the Murray, 
and east of 141° E. long. 

The area is nearly 88,000 sq. miles (compare with Haidarabad 
State), or one thirty-fourth the area of the whole of Australia. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.— Eelief. — The Dividing Range 
crosses Victoria from east to west ; in the east the range is 
highest and is known as the Australian Alps. Plains stretch away 
from the range to the Murray on the north and the sea on the 
south. 

RIVERS. — The Murray forms the northern boundary of 
Victoria for nearly 1,000 miles, and tributaries on its left bank 
are the chief rivers of the colony. The Yarra-Yarra flows into 
Port Philhp, and is of importance from having Melbourne on 
its banks. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The summers in Victoria 
are warm, hut seldom excessively so, and the winters are mild, 
with very little frost or snow upon the plains. A large amount 
of snow falls upon the higher mountains, hut always melts in 
summer. 
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The rainfall on the plains south of the Dividing Range is • 
suflScient ; hut it is deficient on the plains sloping northward to 
the Murray. 

. FERTILITY OF SOIL. —The soil is productive where the 
rMnfall is sufficient, hut there is a large district in the west 
of the colony which is very dry and is covered with scrub. 
Considerable tracts in the north of the colony have been 
rendered productive by irrigation. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — The mildness of the climate 
favours the growth of cereals — wheat, barley, and oats— and 
fruits. The vine is grown on the lower hill- slopes, and wine is 
manufactured. 

Forest products are also very valuable. Abundance of timber of the 
numerous species of eucalyptus, and a valuable medicinal oil from the 
same trees, are produced in the forests that clothe the mountain- 
slopes. 

2. Animal. — Sheep and cattle are reared in large numbers, i‘ 
and hence wool, meat, tallow, hides, &c., form a considerable* 
part of the wealth of the colony. 

3. Mineral.— Gold is produced by quartz -crushing at Sand- 
hurst and neighbourhood. The alluvial gold, which caused the 
great gold fever in 1861, was found, round about Ballarat, but 
very little of this kind is produced now. 

Numerous other minerals occur in Victoria, but are very little 
worked at present. 

Industries. — Sheep-farming, mining-, and agriculture employ 
the greater part of the population. Manufactures are making 
progress ; woollen cloth is woven, and sugar is refined. 

TRADE. — The trade is very large, owing to the great 
amount of animal and vegetable produce available for export, 
and to the large demand for manufactured goods from other 
countries. 

ME A. NS OF COMMUNICATION Victoria owns over 3,400 mUes of 

railway, all State property. _ Small vessels can navigate the Murray and 
some of its tributaries, and also some of the coast rivers. 

The imports are manufactured goods in great variety, chiefly 
from Great Britain, woollen, cotton, iron and steel goods being 
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the most important; raw sugar from Queensland, tea from 
China and India. The exports are wool, gold, wheat, and flour. 

*1rOWNS.— Melbourne (549), on the river Yarra near its confluence ivith 
Port Phillip. This is by far the richest and most important city in Victoria, 
and is the largest in Australia. The city occupies a very extensive site 
on Port Phillip, and is a flourishing seaport. 

Ballarat (48), the largest inland town, stands in the district in which 
the great gold deposits were discovered and worked so productively in 
1851. 

Sandhurst is the most important gold-mining town at present. Geelong 
is a port on an inlet o! Port Phillip. 

POPULATION. — In 1901 about 1,200,000, giving an average 
of about 13 to a square mile. 

Victoria is much more thickly peopled than any of the other 
Australian colonies. 


NEW SOUTH WAUBS 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.— New South Wales lies north 
of the Murray, and is bounded on the west by 141° E. long., and 
for most of the distance on the north by 29° S. lat. 

The area, 310,700 sq. miles, is equal to half that of Persia. 

. PHYSICAL FEATURES. — Relief. — A mountainous plateau 
occupies the eastern portion. The chief ranges are the Blue 
Mountains, the Liverpool Range, and in the south the Kosciusko 
Group with Mt. Townsend (7,250 ft,), the highest peak in 
Australia. A narrow coast-strip lies between the mountains and 
the sea, and in the west are the Great Plains, which occupy’ the 
bulk of the area, and are scantily watered by feeders of the 
Murray. ' 

RIVERS. — The Darlin g, formed by a large number of 
streams, flows south-west to the Murray. The Murrumhidgee, 
ndth its chief feeder the Lachlan, also joins the Murray. 

Of the East Coast rivers, the longest are the Hawkeshury 
and the Hunter, Their mouths, together with Port Jackson, 
form the chief openings on the coast. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — In "the low plains the heat 
of summer is almost tropical, and frost and snow are unknown. 
On the uplands of the plateau the temperature is that of cool 
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temperate regions. Hence there is a great variety of crops 
cultivated in New South Wales. The rainfall is abundant on 
the eastern slopes of the mountains, but diminishes towards the 
west until it is too slight for successful agriculture to be possible 
without irrigation. 

FERTILITY OF SOIL. — Throughout the colony the soil is 
naturally good, and varies in productiveness with the rainfall. 
Li New South Wales, as in most of the other Australian Colonies, 
it is becoming the custom to irrigate the dry districts of the 
interior by water from artesian wells and from the rivers. A 
very small portion of the colony is as yet cultivated ; but large 
districts produce grasses and saltbush, which furnish food for 
many millions of sheep. 

PRODTTCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — ^Wheat and maize are the chief 
crops, and in addition oats, barley, potatoes, sugar-cane, vine, 
and oranges are cultivated. Great quantities of cereals are 
grown and cut green for fodder. 

Timber from the extensive forests of the eastern hill and mountain 
slopes is an important product. 

2. Animal. — Sheep, much the most numerous and important ; 
cattle, horses, and pigs. 

3. Mineral. — Very rich and varied. Gold, silver, lead, copper, 
coal, and tin. 

Gold is obtained in many parts by the crushing of quartz. 

The coal is good and plentiful. The chief coal-field now worked is that 
near Newcastle, on the river Hunter. 

Silver is remarkably abundant in the Barrier Eange of the west. 

OCCUPATION'S OF PEOPLE. — Agriculture, pastoral pur- 
suits, and mining occupy the great bulk of the people. Sheep- 
farming is very extensively carried on over the great plains of 
the west, and wool is the most important product and export. 
Manufactures have begun in the larger towns. 

TRADE. — New South Wales exchanges the products of its 
farms and mines for the manufactured goods of Europe and the 
produce of tropical climates. The total value of the imports 
and exports, in proportion to the number of the people, is con- 
sequently very large. 

This is the ease with all new colonies, and is especially so in 
Australia, where gold is produced and exported. 
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'./'means of communication.— T he coast region is fairly well supplied 
with railways ; but the interior, except for two or three lines, has to be 
traversed along roads, which until recently were veiy bad, but are now being 
improved and extended. The State owns almost the whole of the railways 
(about 3,500 mUe.s). The tributaries of the Murray are navigable by small 
wool-carrying steamers for a short time after the heavy rains. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods of all kinds from Europe, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, tea from China, and produce, 
such as flour, sugar, and fruit, from the neighbouring colonies. 

Exports. — Wool, much the most valuable, forming almost 
tvro-thirds of the total value of the exports. Coal, silver, gold, 
fresh mutton, hides, skins and tallow, lead, tin and copper. 

*^TOWNS. — Sydney,^ (487), upon Port Jackson, is the capital and chief 
trading city of New .South Wales. It possesses over one-third of the whole 
population of the colony. The railway system of New South Wales has its 
centre in Sydney, which is connected hy rail with all the chief to\vns. The 
city is splendidly placed and handsomely bnilt. 

Broken Hill (2'f j is a mining town of the West, which has grown up 
in very recent years, owing to the great discovery of silver in the Barrier 
Range. 

Newcastle, on the Hunter, is the second port, and is the centre of the 
coal-mining and exporting industry. 

Parramatta, on Parramatta River, a creek of Port Jackson, has exten- 
sive orange gardens. 

Goulburn and Bathurst are flomdshing inland towns in important 
farming districts. 

POPITLATIOM’. — About 1,359,000, or nearly 4 to a square mile. 

About 4,000 are natives and 1,100 half-castes. The Chinese (about 
10,000) are diminishing in number, owing to the poll-tax imposed to 
prevent their admission to the colony. 

HISTORY. — In 1788 the first convict settlement was made at Botany 
Bay, and three years later the colony was placed under a Governor. At 
first, New South Wales embraced also Queensland and Victoria ; but these 
were formed into separate colonies about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In 1855 the colony received representative government. 


QUEENSLAITD 

POSITIOB". — Queensland occupies the north-eastern portion 
of Australia, and embraces almost one-fourth of the total area. 
A large part of the colony is in the tropics, and many of its 
vegesable productions are, consequently, of a tropical character. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES.— Relief.— The Dividing Range 

broadens out in this colony, and the Eastern Plateau of Australia 
is here at its widest, hence there are extensive districts suitable 
for the same crops as are grown further south in New South 
Wales and Victoria. The Darling Downs occupy a district in 
the south-east. 

Rivers. — These are fairly numerous, but are very variable 
in volume. They are subject to heavy floods during the rainy 
season, and almost disappear in summer. The Brisbane and 
Fitzroy on the east form good harbom’s. 

Coast. — The Great Barrier Reef, of coral formation, forms 
a natural breakwater off the east coast. The Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on the north, is the largest opening on the whole of the Austra- 
lian coast. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The situation causes the 
heat to be great, but it is tempered in large districts by the 
height of the surface. 

A considerable portion of the colony lies within the monsoon 
region, and the rainfall is consequently . heavy on the cpast 
ranges, but it diminishes towards the western boundary. 

The soil is generally fertile and very productive, where well 
watered. Many districts are now irrigated, either from the rivers 
or from artesian wells. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — In the lowlands tropical pro- 
duce, such as maize, cotton, and sugar, is grown. In the more 
elevated regions, wheat and other cereals thrive. 

' 2. Animal. — Sheep and cattle. 

3. Mineral. — Gold in large quantities. 

TRADE. — As in Victoria, very large in proportion to the 
population. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. — 3,350 miles of State-owned railways. 
Roads are bad. Rivers not useful for navigation. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods and provisions. 

Exports. — Gold, wool, sugar, meat, tallow, and hides and 
skins are the most valuable. 

TOWNS. — Brisljane (50, or, with the suburbs, 120), upon the river 
Brisbane, is the capital and largest town, and is the chief centre of trade in 
the colony. 
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Eockhampton (20) is a seaport upon the Fitzroy Eiver, and is the 
outlet for the produce of Central Queensland. 

Maryborough (14), on the Mary Eiver, is a rising town in a flourishing 
agricultural district, about 200 miles north of Brisbane. 

POPULATIOIT.— 503,000 in 1901, or less than 1 per square 
mile. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

POSITION. — South Australia is not quite correctly so named, 
for it includes the whole of the central section of Australia from 
north to south. It has an area of 900,000 sq. miles, or nearly 
one-third of the total size of Australia. 

PHYSICAL FEATUHES.— Relief.— The great plateau which 
extends over Western Australia commences in South Australia. 
From the plateau rise irregular mountain chains, of which the 
Macdonnell Ranges in the centra of the colony are the highest. 

The highest peaks of the Flinders Range, east of Spencer and 
St. Vincent Gulfs, are only 3,000 ft. high. 

The Great Stony Desert, north-east of Lake Eyre, is ex- 
ceedingly dry and barren. 

Rivers. — Very deficient in number and volume except along 
the north coast, where the tropical rainfall produces a good 
number of streams. 

The Murray has its mouth and lower course in South Australia, and is 
.I navigable stream. 

The inland rivers. Cooper’s Creek .and Biamantina, also end in South 
Australia, emptying themselves into Lake Eyre. 

In the north, the chief streams are the Victoria, Daly, and Eoper, all 
forming harbours at their mouths, and being navigable for considerable 
distances. 

Coast. — The coast is broken by many openings in the north ; 
in many places low and fringed by mangrove swamps. In the 
. south the coast of the Bight is a stretch of sandy shore with a 
background of high cliffs, running almost unbroken for hundreds 
of miles. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Tropical in the north, and 
temperate in the south. Except on the northern hilly and coast 
region, the chief feature of the climate is extreme dryness. 
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SOIL. — ^A very small fraction of tLe surface has fertile soil. In the 
south is a good wheat-growing district, and there are fertile valleys amongst 
the hills. In the north the heavy rains and great heat make the soil verv 
productive of tropical plants. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — South Australia is the chief 
wheat-growing district of Australia. Other products are grapes 
and fruits in the south, cotton and sugar in the north. 

2. Animal. — As in other parts of Australia, sheep, cattle and 
horses. Camels are used to a considerable extent in the north. 

3. Mineral. — Copper is the most valuable, the chief mines 
being situated at'Bnrra-Burra, north of Adelaide. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. — Nearly 2,000 miles of railway. The 
Overland Telegraph Line connects Adelaide in the south with Palmerston • 
in the north. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods from Great Britain, and 
tropical colonial produce. 

Exports. — Wool, wheat and flour, and copper ore. 

TOWNS. — Adelaide (178, with suburbs), the capital, is on a plain 
about seven miles to the east of the Gulf of St. Vincent. Its port is Port 
Adelaide. 

Palmerstqnjs the chief town in the Northern Territory, and has about 
l,20’(J^Sabitants. 

POPULATION. — 362,000, or about 1 person to 3 sq. miles. 


WESTEEIT AUSTEAIilA 

Western Australia is a vast region 1,000,000 sq. miles in 
extent, including the whole of Australia west of 129° E. long., 
and forming almost exactly one-third of the total area. 

1 ,. It is thus the largest of the Australian Colonies. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — Relief. — The great , western 
plateau of the continent occupies almost the whole of Western 
Australia. A fringe of low land, widest in the north-west, 
borders the coast. The plateau is bordered by the Hammersley 
Mountains and the Darling Range. The plateau is grassy in its 

II. D D 
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western half, but in the east, where it is away from the influence 
of the sea-breezes, it is sandy. 

Elvers. — The rivers are few in number and very variable in 
volume. The 180 miles long, is subject to heavy 

floods in tim^wet season. ' The Murchison and JPEzroy^arc of 
co^sTderabie length and^are bordered by good grass, but are of 
no use for na\dgation. 

’ ' Coast, — The coast is broken in the north and north-west, 
but there are few openings on the south and south-west. King 
Sound and Shark Bay are large openings, but the smaller 
openings in the south-west are of greater commercial importance. 

RAIjN’FALL. — The south-west receives suflScient rain, brought 
by ocean winds which counteract the land breezes ; and tropical 
rains are received in the north, but the great bulk of the area of 
the colony is very dry. 

The soil of the south-west, of the river vallej’S, and of much 
of the coast-strip is fertile, and grassy lands suitable for pasture 
exist on the west of the plateau, but the eastern half of the colony 
is sandy and quite unproductive. 

PRODUCTS,—!. Vegetable. — Wheat, barley, and oats are 
the chief crops. Timber of excellent quality in the forests which 
clothe the seaward slopes of the western hills. 

2 , Animal. — She ep in veiy large numbers. 

3. Mineral. — Gold is now produced in considerable quantities. 

TRADE. — Imports. — Manufactured goods. 

Exports. — Gold, pearls and pearl shell, sandal and other 
cabinet-making woods, wool and skins. 

MEANS QFjDilMMPJIICATIOIf. — Over 1.900 miles of raihva 3 - are open, 
inchiSing a branch from Perth to the goldfields at Kalgoorlie aiid Coolgardie, 
about 360 miles. Roads are bad and few in number. 

TOWNS, — Perth (50), on Swan River, is the capital. Fremantle (19) k 
a callin g port for m ail steamers. 

POPUlATIOlir. — The colonists are mostly collected in the 
south-western corner of the country, where the climate is good, 
rainfall sufficient, and soil fertile. The total number of the 
inhabitants in the whole colony is only about 184,000, or less 
than the population of Agra. 
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TASMANIA 

Tasmania is a lovely island lying at a distance of 120 miles 
from the extreme south of Australia, and separated from it by 
Bass Strait. The island is about the size of Ceylon, and is 
roughly heart-shaped. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. — Tasmania is a continuation of- the 
eastern highland of Australia, the connection being seen in the 
numerous islands while lie between Tasmania and the coast of 
Victoria. The highest peaks of the island are over 5,000 ft. high. 

Very many rivers flow in all directions from the highlands 
to the sea, but they are generally too ra pid for navigation. The 
Dm’went has Hobart, the capital of the colony, upon its right bank. 

There are several beautiful lakes in the interior of the island. 
Great Lake is the largest. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — The chmate is warm tem- 
perate, and is agreeable and healthy. Snows fall upon the 
uplands, but very little in the valleys. The rainfall, owing to 
the proximity of the sea, is abundant, and not subject to such 
variations as in Australia. The soil is mostly very fertile. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — The grain crops of the tem- 
perate zone — wheat, barley, &e. — and fruits grow freely. 

Trees are very abundant, and furnish excellent hard timber, 
gums and resins. 

2. Animal. — Domestic and wild animals as in Australia. 

3. Mineral. — Copper and tin are the most extensively worked. 

COMMERCE. — Most of the external trade is with England, 

and is chiefly carried on in British vessels. Home trade is 
encom'aged by the railways that now connect the chief towns, 
and by coasting and river vessels. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods from England, tropical pro- 
duce, articles of food and drink. 

Exports. — Copper, wool, gold, silver, tin, and fruits are the 
chief. 

•'^OWNS. — Hobart (412 with suburbs), the capital, has an excellent situa- 
tion upon the pver Derwent, which is navigabl^y the largest vessels. 

Launce3ton^(26|), upon the Tamar, is the chief port. 

GOVEENMENT as in the Australian Colonies. 

POPULATION. — 172,000, or about 7 to the square mile., 
almost entirely British. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

A, 1- State any remarkable facts connected with the commerce of Australia, 

indicate any disadvantages from which it suffers, and name the 
chief centres of trade. 

2. Give an account of the Great Barrier Keef, Darling Downs, and the 

West Australian Plateau. 

3. Name the colonies in Australia, with their capitals and the situation 

of the latrer. 

4. Name the chief products, animal, vegetable, and mineral, of Tasmania ; 

name the exports and chief centres of commerce. 

B. 1. Name the chief watersheds of Australia and the chief rivers flowing 

^ from them. 

‘•'2. Say what you can of Geelong, Ballarat, Broken Hill, Goulburn, 
Rockhampton, and Palmerston. 

3. Describe the soil of each colony, stating causes of local peculiarities 

if possible, and show how natural hindrances to fertility are over- 
come in some districts. 

4. Describe the physical features of Tasmania, drawing a sketch-map 

to show position of chief mountains, rivers, capes, openings, lakes, 
and islands. 


• ISTBW ZBALAlvrD 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION.— New Zealand consists of a 
group of islands lying in the Pacific Ocean almost at the 
centre of the hemisphere of water, as the British Isles are in the 
centre of the hemisphere of land. The two large islands are 
traversed by mountains, which reach a great height, and present 
a charming variety of scenery. These islands are largely of 
volcanic origin, and there is much volcanic energy still dis- 
played, especially in the North Island. The direction of the 
mountain ranges causes the rivers to he of only moderate length, 
but they are numerous and useful. The climate, soil, and pro- 
ductions of New Zealand have combined to malce the uolony 
a home for numerous healthy and iwosperous British settlers. 
Unlilce the other Australasian Colonies, there is in the North 
Island of New Zealand a large native population, emulating the 
white settlei-s in the pursuit of various czA-ilisecl industries. 

POSITION. — New Zealand consists of two large islands, called 
the North and the South Islands, and a much smaller one' to the 
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south called Stewart Island. The group lies at a' distance of 
over 1,000 miles to the south-east of Australia"; and there is no 
large piece of land for vast distances to the north, east, or south 
of these islands. The central line of the group points north-east 
and south-west, and all the coasts are washed by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Several groups ol small islands in the surrounding ocean are included in the 
colonj% 

SIZE. — New Zealand extends over about 13° of latitude, and 
the greatest length is over 1,000 miles. The total area is over 
104,000 sq. miles, of which North Island occupies 44,000 and the 
South Island' 58,000 sq. miles. 

COAST-LINE. — The North Island is cross-shaped, and the 
South Island ati irregular oblong. The four points of the cross 
in the North Island are C. Maria van Diemen, East Cape, 
C. Palliser, and C. Egmont. The chief openings are Hauraki 
Gulf and Hawke Bay on the east coast. 

The coast of the South Island is much more regular. The 
largest opening is Tasman Bay, with Cape Farewell to the west. 

The fjords on the south-west coast are of great beauty. 

Cook Strait divides the North from the South Island, and 
Foveaux Strait the South from Stewart Island. 

RELIEF. — The islands are largely volcanic in origin. 

The North Island. — The mde portion is almost filled with 
mountains and high plateaux, which are bordered by lowlands 
extending to the coasts. Mt. Egmont is more than 8,000 ft. high 
and is remarkably beautiful. 

The volcanic region of the North Island is a large district full of the evi- 
dences of the activity of subterranean forces. There are active volcanoes 
discharging lava or mud, and very numerous boiling springs and geysers, 
whose water possesses many medicinal properties. The district is resorted 
to by numbers of invalids and is also a great holiday resort. 

The South Island, — The great mountain ridge lies nearer to 
the west than to the east coast, forming, in fact, much of the 
western coast-line. The chief slope is therefore to the east. The 
Southern Alps form the central and highest portion of the range. 
Mt. Cook, 12,000 ft., is the highest peak. 

The mountain scenery of the South Island is remarkably grand, and 
embraces snow-clad peaks, great glaciers, lofty waterfalls, numerous rivers 
and lakes, and vast forests. 
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RIVERS. — The Waikato is the chief stream in the North 
Island. The Clutha, 170 miles, in the South Island, is the 
longest river in New Zealand. 

Prom the relief of the country it is impossible for very Ion" lircm to exist 
in New Zealand. 

Fig. 124. — Relief RIaf of New Zealand. 
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LAKES. — Taupo, 200 sq. miles, in the North Island, and Te 
Anau, 132 sq. miles, in the South Island, are the largest lakes. 

There are many other lakes, ])articularly in the South Island, and some 
are famous for beautiful scenery. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. — Although the whole of New 
Zealand is nearer to the Equator than the southernmost point of 
the British Isles, there is considerable resemblance in the climate 
of the two groups. 

The vast ocean surrounding New Zealand has the effect of 
preventing extremes of heat or cold in the lowlands, and also of 
reducing the difference between the average temperature of the 
extreme north and south. The highland regions experience very 
severe winters, with much snow. The rainfall is much heavier 
in the west than in the east, but is everywhere sufficient for 
agriculture. 

The soil is consequently fertile, especially in the river valleys, 
and there are no barren wastes such as occupy a large portion of 
Australia. 

PRODUCTS. — 1. Vegetable. — The vegetation is that of the 
Temperate Zone. The chief crops are wheat,, barley, and oats. 

The forests produce good timber from the various pine trees. 
Kauri gum is dug on the sites of ancient forests in the North 
Island. 

2. Animal. — The islands are peculiarly deficient in wild 
animals. The chief domestic animals are sheep, cattle, horses, 
&e. ^ The area round Mount Egmont is one of the finest grazin g 
gi-onndR i'n the world . 

Mutton to the value of over two millions of pounds a year is now 
exported in vessels fitted with cold chambers. 

3. Mineral. — Gold and coal are the most important minerals 
worked. 

The gold is obtained by quartz-crushing in North Island, and from 
alluvial deposits in the South Island. 

The best coal is obtained on the western side of the South Island. 

MANITFACTITRES. — There are many manufacturing works 
and factories, but there is no staple manufacture, and the colony 
is mainly dependent upon the United Kingdom for manufactured ■ 
goods. Wool is made up into strong, useful tweeds, rugs, &c., 
and factories are rapidly springing up for the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. 
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TRADE. — Foreign trade is almost entirely an intercnange of 
vegetable, animal, and mineral produce, for manufactured goods, 
tropical produce, and articles of luxury. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. — The State has consU’ucted and o'wns 
the railways, which have a total length of about 2,700 miles. Roads are 
difficult to make and are not good, especially in the South Island. 


^SEAPORTS. — The five chief seaports, in order of the value 
of their imports and exports, are Port Lyttelton, Dunedin, 
Wellington, Auckland, and Napier. 


♦4ort Lyttelton, on Port Cooper, an opening in Banks Peninsula, is the 
port of Christchurch , and is the outlet for the produce of the large and 
fertile province of Canterbury. 

►Dunedin, upon Otago Harbour, is the chief port in the southern portion 
of the South Island. 

Wellington is situated upon Port Nicholson, which is an extensive and 
very safe harbour with deep water. 

Auckland is situated upon the east side of the narrow isthmus which 
connects the north-westeim peninsula with the main portion of the North 
Island. A short railway connects it with Manakau Harbour, a fine inlet on 
the west coast. 

^Napier, upon Hawke Bay, is the only important port between Auckland 
and Wellington. 


IMPORTS. — Woollen, cotton, silk, and linen goods; iron 
and steel goods and machinery ; sugar. 

The great bulk of the imports comes from the United Kingdom. 


EXPORTS. — ^Wool, frozen meat, gold, grain, butter and 
cheese, Kauri gum. 

Three-fourths of the exports are taken by the United Kingdom. 

TOWNS. — Auckland (82) was until 1865 the capital of the colony and 
is still the largest town. The necessity for a more central position caused 
the change of capital. 

Christchurch (67) is the most important town in the South Island. 
*^unedin'^(56) is a flourishing town 230 miles south of Christchurch. 

Wellington (63), upon Port Nicholson, is the capital of the colony. 

GOVERNMENT. — New Zealand resembles the Australian Colonies in 
having two elected Houses of Parliament and a Governor appointed by the 
Crown. The title of the Dominion of New Zealand was adopted in 1907. 


POPULATION.— 948,000, or nearly 8 to a square mile. About 
43,000 are Maoris, as the natives are called. There are also 
about 2,800 Chinese. 
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The Maoris are a race much supeiior to the Australian natives in 
intelligence. Many of them have adopted European dress, manner.s, and 
occupations, but others prefer the condition of their ancestois. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 

1. State the position, boundaries, length, breadth, and area of Nerv 

Zealand. 

2. Describe the relief of the North and South Islands, mentioning 

the chief mountain ranges and peaks, and also any large plains or 
tablelands. 

3. Describe the climate of New Zealand, and show how it affects the 

character of the vegetation both indigenous and imported. 

4. Name two ports in each of the two large islands, stating their position 

and any facts of interest connected with them. 
o. Give some account of the people of New Zealand, with their govern 
ment and occupations. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 

In the Pacific Ocean, to the east of the Malayan and 
Australasian Islands, lie a vast number of islands, most of 
which closely resemble each other in structure, jjroducts, and 
inhabitants. The greater number of them are situated between 
ihe Equator and 20° S. lat., but there are also several grotips 
between the Equator and 10° E. lat., and the northernmost 
group, the Sandwich Islands, is in 20° E. lat. 

MELAUESIA. — The islands lying north of Australia, in- 
habited by Papuan s, are grouped under the term Melanesia, or 
‘Islands of the Blacks,’ the pi)ple being very dark. 

The chief of these are New Guinea, the numerous islands 
grouped under the term Bismarck Archipelago, New Caledonia, 
Solomon Islands, and New Hebrides. 

General Description. • — The Melanesian Islands are gene- 
rally mountainous, and are frequently bordered by coral reefs. 
The climate is hot, though tempered by the ocean, and the 
products are of a tropical nature. Thus, cotton, sugar, bananas, 
yams, and coco-nuts will grow freelj’. The Papuans resemble 
the East Afiican natives in appearance, and arc mostly very 
fierce in character, practising cannibalism and head-luinting. 
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Nearly all of these islands are either directly owned or are pro- 
tected by four European nations — viz. Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, and France. 

Climate. — Most of the islands of Melanesia and Polynesia 
lie within the tropics, and therefore have a hot climate ; but the 
heat is pleasantly tempered by the ocean, and varies very little. 
The rainfall is generally heavy at certain seasons, and the 
vegetable productions abundant. Except in New Guinea, the 
clinaate is mostly healthy for Europeans. 

NEW GUINEA.. — This great island has an area of about 
300,000 square miles, and extends over about 20° of longitude 
and 10 ° of latitude. The western portion, comprising almost 
one-half of the island, belongs to the Butch, and the . remainder 
is divided between Germany and Great Britain, the British 
portion being the larger. The natives are numerous, and are 
in many tribes, which differ considerably in customs and 
character. European settlers are very few in number, the climate 
being very unhealthy for them. The British portion is under the 
control of the Commonwealth of Australia, and the central court 
is at Port Moresby. 

The SOLOMON ISLANDS and the Santa Cruz group are 
under the protection of Great Britain. The New Hebrides are 
protected by Great Britain and Prance. 

GERMAN ISLANDS. — The Bismarck Archipelago has an 
area of nearly 20,000 sq. miles, and consists of a great number 
of islands. The chief exports are copra (coco-nut kernels in 
small pieces) and coco -nut fibre. 

FRENCH ISLANDS. — New Caledonia and numerous adjacent 
islands form a French colony. New Caledonia itself is a large 
island, and is used as a penal settlement for French convicts. 
The soil is largely tilled by released prisoners, and is very 
productive. 

POLYNESIA. — The innumerable islands of Polynesia are 
scattered over 40° of latitude and more than 100° of longitude, 
and are either of volcanic or coral formation. 

The volcanic islands are mostly mountainous, and are sur- 
rounded by reefs of coral, through which there are openings, 
more or less deep, for vessels. The mountain-slopes in these 
islands are clothed with dense tropical vegetation, and the soil is 
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fertile, producing food for man ■with very little effort on his part. 
Breadfruit, coco-nuts, and yams are widely spread, and are the 
food of great numbers of the people. 

The coral islands are small and lo-n', and vast numbers of 
them are not yet fit for human habitation. Many of them are 
true atolls, that is, ring-shaped, with a lagoon in the middle, and 
frequently a coral reef at some distance surrounding the island. 
The inhabitants are of Malay stock, similar to the Maoris, and 
vary very much in disposition, some being gentle and friendly, 
■u'hile others are extremely warlike and suspicious. Of the 
inhabited islands, many are owned by Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, and others are either partly or entirely independent, 

ISLANDS KDLED BY BRITAIN.— Fiji Islands.—This 
group is the most important of the British possessions in Poly- 
nesia. The soil is very fertile, and largely cultivated by Indian 
coolies working for European planters. The chief products are 
sugar, coco-nuts, and bananas. The largest island is Viti Leva, 
and on this stands Suva, the capital. Britain possesses numerous 
other groups and detached islands, which are valuable as coaling 
stations. 

ISLANDS RULED BY FRANCE.— Society Islands.— These 
are very lovely islands, with an agreeable climate and friendly 
people. The chief island is Tahiti, or Otaheite, so often visited 
by exploring and other vessels, 

France also claims authority over the Marquesas Islands, but 
the inhabitants are very fierce and warlike. 

ISLANDS RULED BY GERMANY.-^he Caroline Islands 
were purchased from Spain by Germany in 1899. Upolu and 
Savaii, islands in the Samoan Group, belong to Germany. • 

ISLANDS OWNED BY THE UNITED STATES.— Sandwich 
Islands and Samoa. — The Sandwich Islands lie in the north 
Pacific, and are a very mountainous group, with much good soil 
and a pleasant climate. Two mountains reach a height of about 
14,000 ft. ; but the most remarkable mountain is that of Kilaue.a, 
which is a great crater containing a lake of constantly boiling 
lava. The chief product of these islands is sugar, which is 
exported to the United States. The capital is Honolulu, and the 
largest island Hawaii. The islands once formed a Republic, 
but have now been annexed by the United States. 
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Samoa, or the Navigators’ Islands, is a group of islands of 
which Tutuila now belongs to the United States, the other 
islands being owned by Germany. 

Tonga, or Friendly Islands, are under the protection of Great 
Britain. 


EXAMINATION PAPES 

.1. Describe the physical peculiarities of the islands of the Pacific. 

2. Under what government are New Guinea, the Fiji Islands, New Cale- 

donia, the Sandwich Islands, the Society Islands, and Samoa ? 

3. Name the races of people inhabiting Melanesia and Polynesia, and 

show any points of difference in their appearance and character. 

4. Describe the climate of the Pacific Islands, and name the chief 

vegetable products. 
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120 

Granite, 34. 211, 217 
Grapes, 173. 207, 210. 
291, 299, .309, .311, 
370, 429 

Graphite, 102, ISl, 
180. 201 
Gnitz. 287, 289 
Great .tustralian 
Eight. 415, 419, 428 
- Harrier Beef, the, 
413, 427 

— Eear Constella- 
tion, 15 

— Hear L., 358, 305 
■ — liritain, 219, 220, 

e.in 

— European Plain, 
221, 259, 201. 270, 
277 

— Fish E., 340 
— Hunting - Ground, 

, the, 409 
, — Igikes, the, 30.3, 
.301. 372, 380 
1 — Hake, Tasm., 431 
■ — Sandy Desert, 410 
— Shingle Desert, 
the, 390 

— Slave H. 358, 305 
— Stony Desert, 428 
— Victoria Desert, 
410 

Greece, .311,. 312, .31.3, 
310, 317 ; .tec E.d- 
. an Pcniasula 
Gre 'k Church, the, 
281, .317 

Greeks, 211, 308, ,315, 
310, 317 

Greenland, 50, 270, 

— * — , 1.>2, ui)3, ot>o 
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Greenwich, 13 
Greytown, 388 
Grimsbj', 311 
Gris-Nez., 251 
Ground-nuts, 325 
Guadalajara, 386 
Guadaloupe, I., 256, 
391 

— Sierre de, 298 
Guadalquivir, K., 

237, 298 

Guadiana, E., 227, 
298 

Guano, 407 
Guatemala State, 
S63, 388 

— Town, 363, 388 
Guayaquil, 407 

— Gulf of, 392 
Guiana, 402, 405, 406 

— British, 248, 401, 
402, 405 

— Dutch, 263, 401, 
402, 405 ; see Suri- 
nam 

— French, 256, 401, 
402, 405 

Guinea, 319 

— Gulf of, 41, 57, 
320, 323, 324, 325, 
337, 350 

Gujarati, 110, 153 
Gujerat, 99, 151, 154, 
174 

Gulf Stream, 46, 48, 
50, 51, 226, 235, 
239, 272, 353 
Gumal Pass, 87 
Gums, 80, 189, 190, 
201, 210, 213, 313, 
325, 337, 348, 431 
Girmti, B., 95, 136 
Gurkhas, the, 182 
Guru Nanak, 140, 
141 

Giitta-percha, 193 
Gwalior, 176, 177 
Gypsum, 33 

HapfS, 264 
Hague, the, 261 
Haidarabad, City, 
180 


Hammerfest, 276 
HaTnun, L., 75, 215 
Hangchau, 197 
Han-hai, 71, 194 
Hankau, 196, 197 
Hanoi, 187, 191 
Hardwar, 120, 139 
Harmattan, the, 57 
Harrar, 349 
Harrismith, 345 
Harrogate, 36, 247 
Harz ilts., 264, 267 
Hastings, 247 
Hauraki Gulf, 433 
Havana, 391 
Havre, 226, 252, 253, 
254 

Hawaii, I., 382, 440 
Hawke Bay, 433, 437 
Hqwkesbur}', B., 
424 

Hav, 241, 267, 275, 
294, 366, 376 
Hayti, I., 389, 391 
— Bep. of, 389, 391 
Hazaribagh, 127, 130 
Heath, 341 
Hebrides, Is., 237 
Hejaz, 213 
Hekla, V., 41, 272 
Heligoland, I., 264 
Helmand, R., 74 
Helsingfors, 284 
Hemispheres, Land 
and Water, 29 
Hemp, 114, 232, 245, 
259, 261, 281, 282, 
306, 307, 385, 386 
Herat, 217 
Herculaneum, 308 
Heri Bud, R., 215, 
217 

Hermon, Jit., 210 
Herring, 241, 275, 
276, 366 - 

Herzegovina, 290, 
311, 315 

Hides, 120, 254, 268, 
i 289, 317, 343, 344, 

i 345, 346, 348. 377, 

378,' 386, 406s 407, 

I 408, 410, 423. 426, 
j 427 


Hinduism, 80, 112, 
132, 136, 139, 140, 
162 

Hindus, the, 127, 151, 
loS, 1/5, 181 
Hindustan, 84 " 
Hippopotamus, 325 
Hoar-frost, 60 
Hobart, 431 
Hokkaido, 199, 201 
Holland, see Belgium 
and Holland 
! Hondo, see Honshiu 
I Honduras, British, 

I 248, 363, 387, 388 
' — Bep., 363, 388 
I Hong Kong, I., 191, 

I 194, 248 
I Honolulu, 440 
' Honshiu, I., 199, 201 
' Hops, 241, 267, 288 
Horn, C., 41, 381, 

1 393 

I Horse Latitudes, the, 

I 56 

Horses, 201, 205, 213, 

I 216, 232, 271, 326, 

i 341, 348, 360, 385, 

! 400, 409, 420, 425, 

429, 435 

Hottentots, the, 328, 
341 

Howe, C., 415 
Howrah, 118, 128 
Hubli, 155 
Huddersfield, 245 
' Hudson Bav, 31, 44, 
j 53, 353, *357, 364, 

' 365, 368 

— B., 358, 380, 381 
Hudson Strait, 353 
, Hue, 191 

' Hugli, B., 11, 95, 125, 
127, 128, 182 
i Hugh, Tn., 129 
I Hull, 238, 244, 245, 
246 

Hiunber, B., 237, 

238, 240 

Humboldt, current, 
icc Peruvian 
Humming birds, 360, 

1 400 


— Sind, 155 

— State, 117, 124, 
177-180 

Hainan, I., 66, 187, 
194 

Hainault, 260 
Hair, 343, 344 
Hakodate, 201 
Halifax, N.S.. 367, 

368, 369 

Hamburg, 226, 266, 
268, 269 

.Hamersley, Mts., 429 
Hamilton, Bermudas, 
371 

— Out., 368, 369 


High Commissioner 
of South Africa, 
338, 343 
High tide, 8 
Highlands of Scot- 
land, 237 

Hill Tipperah, 132 
Himalavas, the. Mts., 
32, 57, 60, 61, 71, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 130, 
134, 142, 171, 196, 
215 

Hindi, 110, 127, 136, 
156, 158 

Hindu Kush Mts., 71, 
81, 87, 146, 215 


Hungary, 233 
Him ter, B., 417, 424, 
i 425, 426 
I Huron, L., 358, 364, 
I 366, 369 
Hurricanes, 48, 59 
Hwang-ho, E., 37, 72, 
196, 197 

U.vwnas, 97, 102, 

325, 341 

' IBRKIAN PESIXSUL.V, 
i 227, 231, 296-302 ; 

' boundaries, 296 ; 

capes, 296 : cli- 
■ mate and rainfall. 


298 ; coast-hne, 
296 ; description, 
296 ; fertilit}’^ of 
soil, 299 ; foreign 
trade, 300 ; govern- 
ment; 302 ; in- 
ternal communica- 
tion, 300 ; islands, 
298 ; manufac- 

tures, 299 ; moun- 
tains and height, 

298 ; openings, 

243 ; people, 301 ; 
population, 301 ; 
products, 299 ; re- 
lief, 298 ; rivers, 

' 298 ; seaports, 300; 
size, 296 ; towns, 
300, 301 ; trade, 

299 

Iberians, 301, 302 
Ibex, 92 

Icebergs, 40, 371 
Iceland, I., 41, 270, 

• 27 ^ 

Ichang, 196, 197 
Ida, Mt., 312 
Hi, E., 73, 206 
Impermeable rocks, 
35 

I Imphal, 132 
India, 66, 80, 82-186, 

I 244, 248 

] Indian Empire, the, 

J 80-124 ; agricul- 
ture, 112-113 ; 
boundaries, 84 ; 
Burma, 102-105 ; 
coast-line, 84, S3 ; 
communication, 
118-120; Deccan, 
the, 97-102 ; dc- 
scrijition, 82; 
foreign possessions, 
124 ; geological 
history, 85-87 ; 
government, 122- 
124 ; Indo - Gan- 
getic Plain, 92-97 ; 
languages, 109, 
110 : manufac- 

tures, 117 ; mining, 
116, 117 : moun- 
tain region of 
Kortli India, 87, 
88 ; • occupations, 
112-117 ; people, 
109, 110 ; position, 
82-84 ; relief, 87 
religions, 110, 112 ; 
size, 82-84 ; trade, 
120-122 

India, Frcucli posses- 
sions in, 182, 183 

— Independent 

. states, 182 

— Mountain Region 
of Xorfliern, 87- 
92 ; animals, 91 ; 
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climate, 88 ; culti- 
vation, 88 ; drain- 
age, 88 ; mountain 
ranges. 87 ; peojile, 
98 ; rainfall, 83 ; 
vegetation, 91 

— Xortliem, plain 
of, 73, 133 

— Portuguese pos- 
sessions in, 148, 
183 

— Protected States, 
1C9-181 

— Provinces, 125-1G9 
Indian llutin}', tlic, 

139, 145 

— Ocean, 31, 41, (15, 
87, 213, 319, 320, 
340, 412 ; currents 
of the, 40, 52 
— Territory, U.S.A., 
380 

Indiana, 377 
Indians, American, 
03, 301, 30,3, 370, 
380, 401, 405, 406, 
409, 410 

India-rubber, 105, 
132, 184, 180, 189, 
190, 325, 337, 338, 
348, 378, 387, 388, 
403; 405, 406, 407 
Indigo, 97, 110, 117, 
127, 136, 162, 189, 
192 

Indo-Cliiiia, 180- 
191 ; climate, 189 ; 
coast - line, 187 ; 
description, 180; 
people, 189 ; pro- 
ducts, 189 ; relief, 
187 ; religion, 189 ; 
rivers, 187 : towns, 
191 

Indo-China, British, 
187, 189, 190 

— French, 160, 186, 
191 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
the, 92-97 ; ani- 
mals, 97 ; boun- 
daries, 92 ; climate, 

96 ; cultivation, 97; 
drainage, 92 ; e.\- 
tent, 92 ; peojilo, 

97 ; rainfall, 90 ; 
rivets, 93-90 

Indore, 110, 177 
Indravati, K., 100 
Indus, R,, 73, 74, 81 
88, 93, 120, 135 
142, 143, 146, 147 
148, 150, 153, 150 
171, 172, 100, 214 
215 

Indus, Valiev of the, 
7.3, 91, 92,’ 150 
liui, R.. 287. 291 
Innsbruck, 287 


Ionian l.s., 311 
— 8ea, 311 
Iquiquc, 408 
Irania, 214 - 217 ; 

I arcti, 214 ; climate, 
215 ; description, 
214 ; drainage, 215; 
mountains, 214, 
215 ; plateau of, 
71, 173, 214, 215 ; 

' products, 210 ; re- 
i lief. 214, 215 
1 Ir.twadi, It., 73, 103, 
! 118, 120, 108 
j Ireland, 41 
j Irisli Sea, 237 
Irkutsk, 201 
Iron, 117, 127, 102, 
108, 184, 197, 201, 

204, 207, 232, 235, 
241, 253, 200, 201, 
207, 275, 270, 282, 

288, 299, 300, 301, 
300, 313, 326, 332, 
341, 301, 307, 371, 
376, 377 

Iron goods, 241, 244, 
245, 260, 267, 282, 

289, 299, 300, 301, 
, 306, 367, 377, 378, 

385, 403, 410, 423, 
437 

Irrigation, 77, 97, 

101, 112, 130, 142, 
113, 151, 161, 173, 

205, 20(i, 208, 209, 
215, 298, 299, 333, 
300, 373, 385, 419, 
423, 425 

Irtish, II., 203 
Rlanil, deilnitioii. 29 
Islamls, coutiiiental, 

29 ; oceanic. 2!l 
Isotlionns, montlil’i , 

01 ; yn.tily, 01 
Ispaliaii, 217 
Istiumis, dcliiiitioii. 

30 

Itala, 330 

Itiily, 219, 302-309 ; 
boundaries, ."03 ; 
cajics, 303 ; cli- 
mate and minfall, 

301 ; co.ast - lino, 
303 ; dcscrjiitioii. 

302 ; fertility of 
soil, 30 1 ; foreign 
))Os.sessio!i.s, 309 ; 
foreign trade, 307 ; 
government, 309 ; 
internal eoinmuni- 
cations, .307 ; is- 
lands, 303, 308 ; 
lakes, 301 ; inniiii- 
factnres. .306 ; 
northern plain. 
.3(12, 303, SOI, 307 ; 
jieoiile, .308 ; popu- 
lation, 3(18 ; jtro- 


duetb, 306 ; relief, 

; 303; rivers, llOl; 

seaports, 307 ; 
size, 303 ;, towns, 
307 ; trade. 306 
Iviza, I., 298, 301 
Ivory, 141, 326, 339, 
338, 348 

.l.VBAUUm, 158, 159 
1 .lackaks, 79, 97, 102 
! .Taffa, 210, 211 
{ .Jaguar, 400 
I .luins, 112, 175 
' .Taint ill Hills, 130 
. Jaijinr, 175 
.lalandhar, 140 
I .lalandhar Doab, 1 12 
Jamaica, I., 42, 389, 
391 

JamCf, It., .373 
.raininu. 172 
Janinid, 118 
I .Tan Mayen Island, 1 1 
.Ta))an, 42, 00, 80, 
198-201, 301 ; area, 
199 ; climate, 199 ; 
i coast - line, 199 ; 

' description, 198 ; 

e.vports, 200; 
government, 201 ; 
imports, 200 ; is- 
lands, 199 ; jicojilc. 
201 ; jiopnlation, 

, 199 ; products, 

200; relief, 199; 
religion, 201 ; 
tomis, 201 

— Ciu-rcnl, tlie tor 
KuroSiwa). 18. .'ij, 
52, 199, 226 
1 — 8ea of, 00, 199 
i .lapanese, tlie, 201 
' .r.ava. 1.. 189, 191. 
192. 202 

' Jecli Doab, 112, 143 
Jeddii, 21.3 
J Jcbluni, 112, 172 
i — Canal, 1 13 
— R., 88, 9,3, 1 12, 
144, 109, 171, 172 
1 Jerez, 299, 301 
Jerusalem, 211 
Jewellery. 1 1 1, :;08 
Jewish Kingdom, ' 
the, 20S I 

Jews, 211, 315. 317, | 

Jlmiisi, 138 ; 

■liud, 145 ' 

.lodlipiir, 175 j 

.lolianneslinig, 3 It: 
.lohore, 190 j 

. Jordan, R., 8\r., 71, 

' 210 ■ I 

' Jiilm, 1!., 323. .319 | 

Jubbnlpure, 118 ; 

Jumna, ]!., 9.3, 95, 
130, 138, 142, 1 13 ; 


Jura Mts., 221. 249, 

' 293 

Jute. 97. Ill, 117, 

' 120, 127, 128, 132, 
; 215.210. 289,378 
i Jutland, 270, 271 

I 

1 K.VIiOL, 217 
i — It., 93, 110. 215, 
217 

Kachias, the, 105 
Kaflirland, 3 13 
Kallirs, the, 311, 311 
Kainvan, 332 
Kalabagli, 142, 1 10 ' 
Kalahari Desert, the, 
318, 323, 321, 325, 
.3.37, 3 10 

Kalat, 172, 173, 171 
Kalgoorlic, 430 • 

, Kali Sind, It., 95, 176 
Kamelmtlcn, 66, 199’ 
203 

Kamtlii, 159 
Kanagawa, 201 
I Kanarcse. IDl, 181 
I Kandahar, 217 ' 

; Kandy, 186. 

I Kangaroo Island, 415 
Kanchinjinga, Mt., 
88 

Kangaroo, the, 420 
] — grass, 419 
Kiingra Veliev, 91, 
111,111 ■ 

, Kano, 330 
Kansas City, 381 
' Kar.tehi, 85, 118, 1 1 1, 
1 1.3, 15.3, 155. 168 
Kar.ikonim Range, 
88, 171 

Karezes, 78, 173, 215, 
216 

, Karikal, 183 
1 Kamak, 335 
j Karroo, the Great, 
310,313 

Karrocs'. 322, 310 
^ Karuii, It., 215, 217 
Ka.saiili, 140 
! Kashgar, 198 
I Kashmir, 87, 88, 91, 
92, 110, 112, 122, 

121, 112. 110. lOlu 
172 

Katanga, 321'. 
Katliiawiir, 1.30 
Katteg.it, the. 271 
Kauri giini, 133, 137 
Kavirs, the, 215 ■ 

Keeling D., 189 
Kcewatin, 368 
Kel, Great, It., 313 
Kenia, Mt., 321 
Keiitneky Mamnintli 
Cave, .32 

Keriisine. .•«<■ Parallin 
Kerry, UKuiutaias of, 
238 
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Kertdi, Strait of, I 

323, 278 I 

Khaibar Pass, the, 
87, 122, 148, 217 ( 

Kliairpiir, 154 i 

Khalifa, the, 335 I 

Khamsin, the, 57 | 

Khartum, 328, 329, 
335 


Kliasi Hills, 60, 96, 


132 


Khatmandu, 182 ; 

Khedive, the, 333 * 

Khingan Jlts-^ 194, 
196 

Khirthar Mts., 84, 
87, 214 

Khiva, 206 ’ i 

— Khanate of, 205, ] 

206 ! 


Khokand, 206 
Khorassan, Desert of, 
215 


Kiahhta, 204 
Kiel, 268 
Kilauea, T., 440 
Kilimanjaro, Mt., 
321 


Kihnaruook, 245 
Kimberley, S. Af., 
326, 341, 343 
King Sound, 430 
Kingston, Jamaica, 
42, SOI 
Kioto, 201 

Kirghiz, the, 205 ' 

Kistna, H., 99, 100, 
160, 159, 161, 179, 1 
180 I 

Kiushiu, I., 199, 201 
Kizil Irmak, R., 210 
Klondyke, 367 
Kobe, 201 
Kohat, 148 
Kalar Goldfields, 181 
Kolarian Tribes, 110 
Kolar, L., 161 
Kong Mts., 323, 324, 
336 

Konigsberg, 268 
Konkan, 99 
Kopts, 333 
Kordofan, 335 
Korea, 60, 198, 199 ! 

— Strait, 66, 199 
Kosciusko Group, 
Mts., 416, 424 
Kotah, 175 I 

Kra, Isthmus, 102, I 
187 

Kremlin, the, 283 
Kroomen, the, 338 
Kuala Lumpur, 190 
Kuch Behar, 132, 133 
Kuen-lim Mts., 71, 
196 

Kuka, .330 

Kulja.107 ‘ 

Kulu, 91 ' 


Kur, E., 207, 218, 
277 

Kuram, E., 91, 146 
Kurds, the, 208, 211 
Kurile Is., 66, 199 
Kuro Sima, see Japan 
Current 

Kurram Pass, 217 
Kurumbas, the, 112 
Kusi, R., 125, 182 
Kutdi, 99 
Kwanza, R., 323 

Labrador, 48, 235, 
353, 364, 365, 366, 
368, 371 

— Current, 50 
Labuan, I., 191, 192, 

193 

Lac, 158 

— Insect, 97 
Laccadive Is., the, 

85, 124, 163 
Lace, 300, 309 
Lachlan, H., 418, 424 
Lacquered wares, 201 
Ladakh, 172 
Ladoga) L., 229, 281 
Ladrones, Is., .382 
Lagoons, 39, 101, 264, 
392 

Lagos, 328, 337 
La Gua3Ta, 405 
La Hague, C., 251 
Lahore, 118, 142, 143, 
144 

Lake District, 238 
Lakes, 39, 145 
Lamas, 80 

Land, arrangement 
of, 13 

— and water, distri- 
bution of, 29 

— breeze, the, 56 
Landes, the, 34, 251 
Langres, Plateau of, 

226, 251 

Laos Territorv, 186, 
187, 101 ■ 

La Paz, 407 
La Ptrouse Strait, 
199 

Lapland, 32 
La Plata, tetuary of, 
392, 409 

— B., 396, 402, 410 
Lapps, 276 

Lard, 377, 378 
Lamaca, 208 
Lashkar, 177 
Ltttakieh, 210 
Latins, 301, 308 
Latitude, effect on 
climate, 60 ; how 
found. 12, 14 ; par- 
allels of, 12, 1.3 

— and longitude, 11 
Launceston, Tasm., 

431 


Laurels, 63 ' 

Lava. 34, 41, 433, 440 
. Lead, 204, 232, 235, 
241, 267, 299, 300, 
313, 326, 341, 376, 
386, 421, 425, 426 
Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, 308 

Leather, 138, 244, 
245, 331, 367, 377 
— goods, 137, 138, 
254, 268, 377, 385 
Lebanon, Mts., 209, 
210 

Leeds, 245, 247 
Leeuwin, 0., 415 
Leeward Is., 389 
Leghorn, 307 
Leh, 172 
Leipzig, 269 . 

, Leith, 238, 247 
Leitha, E., 289 
! Lemberg, 290 
Lena, E., 72, 203 
Leon, Nioarag., 388 
Leopards, 91, 97, 325, 
341 

Leopoldville, 338 
Levant, the, 66, 313 
Leyden, 261 
Lhassa, 198 
Liau-tungPenins., 66 
Liberia, 319, 328, 337, 
338 

Libreville, 328 
Libyan Desert, the, 
333 

Lichens, 63, 78, 364 
Luge, Ftov., 270 
— Town, 269, 260, 

I 261 
Lillo, 253 
j Lima, 401, 407 
1 Lime, 376, 377 
Lime-fruit, 380 
I Limerick, 247 
I Limestone, 32, 33, 

' 235, 241 

I Limpopo, E., 320, 

! 323, 337, 340, 

■ 346 

. Linen, 244, 245, 246, 
253, 260, 282, 289, 
385, 437 

linseed, 97, 114, 260, 
282 

I Linz, 287 
i lions, 151 
1 — Gulf of, 31 
Lisbon, 42, 227, 300, 
i 301 

I Liverpool, 238, 214, 
, 245, 246, 247 
— Range, Mts., 416, 
424 

Livingstone, 318 
Lizards, 420 
Llamas, 400 
i Llandudno, 247 


Llanos, the, 32, 395, 

402, 405, 406 
Loanda, 328, 33S 
Lob-nor, L., 75 
Lobsters, 366, 371 
Locusts, 325, 341, 420 
Lodz, 284 

Loess, 194 
Lofoten, Is., 274 
Logwood, 385, 398 
Loire, E., 226, 251, 
252, 255 
Lombardy, 306 

— Plain of, 226, 303, 

304 

Lombok, L., 191 
Lomond, Loch, 239 
London, 13, 235, 238, 

244, 246 

— University, 247 
Long Island, 354, 372, 

380 ' , 

— Sound, 372 

Longitude, 13 ; how 

found, 13, 14 ; lines 
of, 13 ; meridians 
of, 13 

Lopez, 0., 320 
Lorenijo Marques, 
Town, 320, 328, 
349 

Lorient, 255 
Louvre, the, 264 
Low Tide, 9 
Liibeck, 208, 269 
Lucerne, L., 229, 293 
Lu-chu, see Eiu-Kiu 
Lucknow, 136, 138, 
139 

Ludhiana, 144, 145 
Lumber, 367, 368, 
309, 371, 373, 376, 
377 

Luni, E., 174' 

Lushai Hills, 105, 131 
Luxemburg (Belg.), 
262 

— Grand Duchy, 256 

— Town, 262 
Luzon, I., 193 
Lynxes, 360 
Ljmns, 253, 255 
Lyre-birds, 420 

MAAS, B., 226, 259 
Macao, 194, 302 
Macaroni, 307 
Macassar, 193 
Macaws, 400 
Macdonnell Ranges, 
Mts., 410, 428 
Macliinerv, 186, 201, 

245, 253, 261, 270, 
282, 289, 300, 31.1, 
373, 377, 378, 385, 

403, 408, 437 
Mackenzie, R., 358, 

365 

Jlackerel, 366 
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Madagascar. I., 52, 
SG, -250, 319, 328, 
359 

Madder, 3.13 
Madeira Is., 301, 320, 
350 

— It., 390 

iladrab, S-l, 118. 122, 
153, 159, 101, 102, 
103 

— Presidency, 159- 
100 

Madur.i, India, 105 
— I.. 192 

Mafekmg. 328, 313, 
311 

Magdalena, K., 397 
Magellan Strait, 392, 
393 107 

Maggiorc.L., 229, 301 
Magnetic Pole, 15 
Magyars, 233, 290, 
315 

Mahduadi, It., 99, 
100, 121, 120, 129, 
158 

MaUaweli Gauga, It., 
181 

MalieS 185 

Malimudi tli Canal, 
333 

Mahogany, 385. 387, 
598 

Mahrattas, the, 102 
MaUlan, the, ISO 
Maiinachm, 197 
Main, It., 200 
Maize, 91, 113, 197, 
232, 25’, 288, 291, 
299, 303, 310, 313, 
ijIj, 32*1, u31, oao, 

. 330, 311, 300, 300, 

309, 370, 385, 387, 
398, *108, *109, 420, I 
125,42 7 

ilajore.i, t., 298, 301 
Malabar Coast, 85, 
99, 159 

Malacca, 189, 190 

— Strait of, 00 
Malaga, 300, 301 
Malar, L., 270 
Malay .\rchipeiago, 

the, 70, 189, 191- 
193, 302 ; religion, 
80, 189 

Dutcli, 191 

— — Englisli, 191 

Portuguese, 191 

U.S.A., 191 

— Pcm'nsula, the, 
103, ISO, 1ST, IS'J i 

— States, Pedonited, I 
187, 189, 190 I 

Malayalain, 102 1 

Malaj-s, the, 03, I9l, 
439 

Maldiye Is., the, S5, 
124 1 


'Malmo, 276 
Malnad. ISO 
Malta, i:, 248, .309 
Malwa Plateau, 170 
5Ian, distribution of, 
03 

— Isle of, 237 
JIauaar. Gulf of, 81, 
8.5, 184 
Managua, 303 
Maiiafcau Harbour, 
I J37 
. 5Iaiun 


Matabeleland, 34-1 
, Matadi, 338 
Matclics201, 275, 270 
Matt-, 409 

Mathematical geo- 
graphy defined, 1 
Maiimati, ISO 
Mauritius, 1., 248, 
321, 350 

Moat, 300, 377. 381, 
391, 410, 123, 120, 
427, 4.1.5, -137 
Mecca. 213 


to7yn.=, 386 ; traac, 
385 

— City of. .163. 386 

— Guff of, 38. 11, -18, 
351, 357, 358, 372, 
375, 370, 383 

Mliow. 177 
Mica, 117, 127, 130 
Michigan, L., 358, 

361, 375, .177, 380. 
.181 

— f.Statc), .175 


Manasarawar, L., 93 

Mccklcnhun:-i?trc!it7, 

211 

Manchester, 24 1, 216, 

2(»0 

Midnight 8un, the, g, 

247 

Medina, 2lii 

276 

~ Ship Canal, 214, 

Mcdi tcrranca n {?c. i . 

Mikado, the. 201 

246 

1)8, 41, 53, Oe, Gl», 

Mil.in, 301, .506, 307 

Manclniria, 196, 197 

G7. 70, 72. 21M. 

Millet, 91, 07, 102. 

5Iandal.iv, 103, 105, 

218, 210, 222, 223. 

10,5, 113. 127, 136. 

168 

227. 231, 232. 2f‘.». 

Ill, 101, 158, 161, 

Mangalore, 162 

252. 20G, 303, 513. 

171, 173. 175, 179. 

Manganese, 117, 102, 

518. 310, 330, 332, 

181, 1S2, 197. 2111, 

207, 311 

333. 33 1 

32.5, 335. 311 

JIanilla, 193 

Meerut, 13G, 130 

Mineral-, 33, 162 

— hemp, 193 

HcfrUna, the, 131 

Minho, 11.. 29S 

Manioc, 100, -103, 109 

Mcjcrda, H., 332 

Minneapolis, 377, 3.-1 

Manipur, 132 

Mekinez, 531 

Minnesota, rt.itc. 

JIanitoba, 301, 366, 

Mc-».on", Ih, 73. 77, 

37.5. 381 

368, 369 

187, 1‘jl 

.'linorc.i, I., 298. 3iil 


JIaujira, R., 100 
Manzanares, It., 3U0 
Maoris, the, 63, 137, 
438, 4 10 
Maple, 300, 366 
Mar.icavbo. Gulf of. 
392 

— L., 392 

Maratha Wars, tin-, 
IIS 

Marathi, 110. 153, 
168, 179 

Marble, 31, 232, 306, 
313 

Mari Valley, 88 
M.aria Van Diemen, 
C.. 433 

MaritZa, R., 227, 312, 
313 

■'farniora, Sea of, 
223, 229, 311, 313 
Mniapicsas Is., 4 10 
Jrarseilles, 251. 255 
Marsupials, 420 
Martaban, Gulf of, 
S-l, 85, 102 
Martinique, I., 391 
Mary, R., 42,S 
Maryborough, Qu., 
428 

Maseru, 328 
irashoualanii, 313, 
311 

Maskat, 213 
Massachusetts ]!av, 
380 

Mas.saua, 309, 330, 
3-19 

Matabelo, the, 344 


>telancsia, 138, 439 
Melbourne, 121 
Me-iwm. It.. 1.87. 191 
Mercury, fee Quick- 
silver 

Merghab, R., 215 
Mergiii. 168, 169 
Mergui Arehiiitlago, 
85 

Meridians, 13 
Moisey. R.. 238, 2 1 1 
McrtlijT Tydfil. 2 1 1 
Merv, O.i.sis of, 206 
Meshed, 217 
51csopotamia. 77,208, 
210. 211. 315 
Messina. 307, 308 
— 5tr. of, 223. 303 
Mct.alwork. 137 
Mctnniori'luc rocks, 
31 

Jlctz, 269 
I Meuse, see Maas 
! Me.xico, 3.52, thfit, 
3S3-3SS ; a g r 1 - 

I cultural product.-, 
385 : aniraals, 385 ; 
cliuiato, 385 ; coast- 
j line, 383 ; c.xports, 

; 386 ; fertility, 385 ; 

government, 386 ; 
imports, 385 : 
lafci-s, 385 ; niim ral 
products, 385 ; 
people, 386 ; ida- 
teau, 382 ; popu- 
lation, 385 ; n-ln-f, 
3S3 ; rivers, 383 ; 
seaports, 386 ; 


Mirzapur, 137, 138 
Mi.-sL-sippi. It,, 37, 
38, 3,51, 3.57, 3.18, 
361, 372, 373, 3i.>, 
3,76,' 377, 378, 3.81 
Mi-soiiri. 1’., 357, 

37.5, .",8l 
.Mist. 60 
Mi-tral, the, r»7 
Mitchell. K.. 117 
Mocro. L.. :J‘J I 
Mou’ador. r.r>l 
Mfn;hal Kinpire. 171^ 

— Serai. US, inu 
Mohair, lMI, lUa 
Moknmnii, 

Mola'^^crs, o7S, "yi 
Moldavia, :no 
MoUendo, 107 
Molucca th«'. 

101 

^lolucxa.-?, the, !<., 
1‘Jl, li‘:5 

Moml'.isa, o*2S, o 10 
Moiurhyr, I'JO 
Moucoha, 101, 107 

— lUaieaii of, 71. 
10 I, 1.’0:’. 

Mouu’oliau tyi'O of 
iimii, so, 

110, nn, ISO. 101. 
lOS, 0‘U 

Mojiu’ol'Tartars, the. 
tl'S 

Mouke\>, 01, 07, 
:ioo.*ioo 

Mouro\ia, oi'S. oT.,'' 
Monsoon, North- 
la;!^ t, r»7 
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Monsoon, South- Mussooree, 140 
AVest, 56, 60, 101, Muzaffarpur, 129 
103 Myitkj'ina, 118 

Monsoons, the,4C, 52, Myrrh, 213 
56, 57, 75, 76, 77, i Myrtles, 63 
101, 189, 192, 341, ' Mj-sore, 181 
418, 427 i — (State), 102, ISO 

Montana, the, 402, — Tn., 181, 257 

406 ■ i 

Montenegro, 311, 317, Nabha, 145 
and see Balkan Naga Hills, 95, 103, 
Peninsula ^ i 131 


Monte Ahdeo, 401, 
410 

Montreal, 365, 368, 
369 

Moormen, the, 184 
Moors, the, 301 
Moradabad, 137, 139 
Moraines, 39 
Morava, K., Serviii, 
313 

Moravia, 289 
Moray Firth, 237 
Morea, 311, 316 
Morena, Sierra, 298, 
299 

Mormons, 382 
Morocco, State, 319, 
323, 328, 331, 336 
— Town, 331 
Mosaics, 306, 308 
Moscow, 279, 282, 
283 


Nagas, the, 112 
Nagasaki, 201 
Nagpur, 118, 158 
I Naini Tal, 138, 140 
Namaqualand, 341 
Namur, 259 
Nanda Devi, 88, 135 
Nanga Parbat, 88, 
171 

Nanking, 197 
Nantes, 226, 255 
Naoshera, 172 
I Napier, 437 
Naples, 306, 307, 308 
— Bay of, 303, 308 
— Kingdom of, 308 
Napoleon Buona- 
parte, 256, 303 
I Naraingaiij, 133 
I Narbada, R., 99, 100, 
i 150, 157, 176 
I Nasik, 100 


Moselle, It., 266 
Moskwa, It., 279, 283 
Mossamedcs, 338 
Mosses, 63, 78 
Moulmein, 168, 169 
Mountain Chains, ef- 
fect on climate, 61 
Mountains, 31 
Mozambique Chan- 
nel, the, 52, 321 
— Towui, 349 
Mu, H., 168 
Muliammad, 213 
Muhammadanism, 
80, 92, 112, 127, 
132, 136, 139, 140, 
144, 147, 171, 173, 
175, 179, 189, 191, 
198, 211, 216, 317, 
328, 331, 332, 336 
Mukden, 197 
Mulberry, the, 201, 
252 


Mules, 232, 299, 313 
Multan, 11 1, 146 
Munich, 269 


Mur, E., 287 
Murchison,. E., 430 
Miu'ray, E., 415, 417, 
\ 422, 423, 424, 426, 


'' 428 


Murrcc, 146, 172 
Murrumbidgce, E., 
418, 424 
Muslin, 313 


Natal, 248, 328, 339, 
343, 344, 345 
Natural gas, 361, 376 
Navigators’ Is., see 
Samoa 
Naze, C., 274 
Neagh, Lough, 239 
Neap tides, 9 
Neckar, E., 260 
Negrais, C., 8o, 103, 
181 

Negri Sembilan, 190 
Negritos, 181 
Negro, E., Arg. 396 
Negroes, 63, 326, 327, 
336, 361, 382, 389, 
391, 405, 409 
Negroiiont, I., 311 
Nejd, 212 

Nelson, E., 358, 365 
Nepal, 88, 92, 124, 
125, 135, 182 
Netherlands, 257 
Neuchatel, L., 293 
Neva, E., 226, 279, 
283 

Nevada, 376 
— Sierra, Mts., Spain, 
298, 299 

Jilts., V.S.A., 

o5d, o / o 

New Brunswick, 366, 
368, 369, 380 
New Caledonia, I., 
256, 438, 439 


Newcastle, N.S.W., tures, 435 ; mean'. 

425, 426 of communication, 

Newcastle- on - Tyne, 437 ; mineral pro- 

238, 244, 246 ducts, 435 ; monn- 

New England States, tains, 433 ; opeu- 

the, 376, 380 ings, 433 ; popula- 

1 Newfoundland, 248,- tion, 437 ; position, 

353, 363, 366, 368, 432 ; rainfall, 435 ; 

371 relief, 433 ; rivers, 

— Banks, 40, 48, 434 ; seaports, 437; 

366, 371 size, 433 ; straits. 

New Guhiea, 29, 63, 433 ; towns, 437 ; 

181, 191, 413, 438, trade, 437 ; vege- 

439 table products, 

British, 248, 435 ; volcanic re- 

439 gion, 433 

Dutch, 262, New Zealand, North 

439 I., 41, 324, 432, 

New Hebrides, 438, 433, 434 

439 So.uth I., 432 

— Holland, 42l Ngaini, L., 324 

! — Orleans, 14, 378, Niagara, Falls of, 
380. 381 365, 367 

! Newport, 246 — E., 365, 367 

i New South AYales, Nicaragua, L., 387 
! 417, 418, 419, 420, — Ecp., 363, 388 

1 424-428 ; animal Nickel, 367 

I • products; 425 ; Nicobar Is., 85, 12;h- 
j boundaries, 424 ; 181 

climate, 424 ; o.\- Nicosia, 208 
ports, 420 ; fer- Niemcn, E., 264, 206, 

I tility of soil, 425 ; 279 

I history, 420 ; im- Nieuwvcld, the, 322, 

! ports, 426 ; means 339, 343 

j of communication, Niger, E., 323, 324, 

' 426 ; mineral pro- 330 

ducts, 425 ; moun- — Delta of the, 319 
' tains, 424 ; phy.si- \ Nigeria, 328 
cal features, 424 ; * — Northern, 337 
population, 426 ; j — Southern, 337 
size, 424 ; towns, 1 Niigata, 201 
426; trade, 425 ; j Nijni Novgorod, 279 
vegetable pro- Nile, E., 150, 318, 
ducts, 425 I 323, 333, 335, 336, 

: New South AValcs ' 349 ; annual rise 

Curi'cnt, the, 50 ! of the, 333 

New AVorld, the, 29 — Blue, sec Bahr-el- 

New York (Citj-)) ■ Azrek 

354, 361, 371, 372, ' — Delta of E., 38, 

373,378,380,381 , 333,335 

Harbour, 48, I — BTiito, 335 

372 I Nilgiri Hills, 99, 111, 

State, 380 159, 160, 180 

New Zealand, 248, | Nimach, 177 

432-438 ; agricul- ) Nineveh, 208 
tural products, . Niiigpo, 197 
435 ; animal pro- ] Nippon, 198 
ducts, 435 ; capes, Nish, 3l3, 315 
433 ; climate, 435 ; Nitrates, 401, 407, 
coast - line, 433 ; ] 408 

description, 432 ; Niuohwaug, 197 
e.xports, 437 ; fer- , Nizam of Haidani- 
tilit.y, 435 ; forest j bad, 150. 179 
. products, 435 ; go- j Nordkyn. C., 274 
vernmeut, 437 ; ; Nonnandy, 255 
hot springs dis- • Norsemen, 240 
trict, 41, 433 ; im- | Northampton, 245 
ports, 437 ; lakes, \ North Cape, 48, 274 
i 435 ; mauufac- ' — ■ Chaimel, 237 
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North - e.'Kst trdcle- 
windri, 55, 524 
Northern Ciroars, 
the, 159 

North Sea, 220, 22G, 
237, 241, 257, 2G3, 
204, 270 

North-West T'roiitier 
Province, 112, 122, 
134, I-IG-IIS, 171, 
173 

Norvav, 219; har- 
bours of, 48 ; scr 
Sweden and Nor- 
waj' 

Notre Dame, Catlic- 
dral of, 254 
Nottingham, 244 
Nova Scotia, 366, 
367, 368, 369 
— Zcmbln, I,, 278 
Noviba'/ar, 290, .'!15 
Nubia, 335 
Nuremberg, 269 
Nutmegs, 193 
Nrassa, L,, 324, 344. 
349 


Oak, 232, 239, 360 
Oases, 325, 332, 333, 
335 

Oats, 232, 239, 241, 
252, 239, 267. 271. 
275, 276, 281, 288, 
294, 317. 366. 368. 
369, 376, 420, 123, 
425. 430. 435 
Ob, E., 72, 196. 203 
Ocean, the. 44 ; 
movements of tlie, 
45 ; saltness of, 44 ; 
temperature of, 45; 
temper.ature of sur- 
face, 45 
Oceans, the, 31 
Oder, 11., 226, 203, 
266, 268, 287 
Odessa, 283 
Ogowe, E., 281 
Ohio, E., 375, 3S1 
Oil, 114, 162, 168, 
255, 3,‘!1, 300, ;177, 
378, 410 I 

Oilseeds, 97, 102, 114, | 
120, 127, 136, 153, | 
158, 103, 179, 182, ' 
184, 348 i 

Oka, E., 279 
Okhotsk, Se,a of, 52, ' 
66, 199, 203 
Oland. I., 274 
Oldliam, 244 
Old IVorld, tlje, 29 
Olifants, B., 340 
Olive-oil, 306, 315. 
317 

Olives, 210, 232, 255. > 
299, 301, 306, 313 ; 


Olympia. 316 
I Olympus, 5It., 312 
I Oman, 213 
I — Gulf of, 06, 212, 
‘ 214 

Omsk, 204 
I Onega, L., 229, 281 
Ontario, L., 358, 364, 
I 365, 3G0, 307, 368, 
i 369 

j — Provinrt, 366, 368, 
.369 

Ookicp, 326 
I Ootacamund, 163 
‘ Opium, 97. 114. 317. 

■ 120, 127, 13g; 137, 

1 176, 197, 210, 313 

Oporto, 227, 299, 

300, 301 

Opos.sum, the, 420 
Oran, 332 


384, 372, 392, 412, 
433, 4-18 
Padang, 19.3 
Pahang, 190 
Painganga, B., 100, 
158, 179 
Paisler', 247 
Paknam, 191 
Palapyd, 314 
j Palar, E., 161 
Palembang, 193 
Palermo, 307, 308 
! Palestine, 210 
I Piilghat Gap, 99, 159. 
165 

; Palk Strait, 181 
I Palliser, C.. 433 
I Palmas, C., "19 
) I’almciston, 429 
I Palm-oil, 337, 338 
Palms. 63. 78, 91, 325 


Peat, 33, 241, 260 
Pechili, Gull of, 196 
Pedrotalagala, yit., 
181 

Pegu Yoma, 103 
Fei-ho, E., 196, 197 
Peking, 194, 197 
Penang, I., 189, 190 
Peninsula, definition, 
30 

I’enner, North, I!., 
99, 101 

— Soutli, E.. 99, IGl 
Pennine Chain, 237 
Pennsylvania, 376, 
377 

Pepper, 193 
Perak, 190 
Perim, 212, 213 
Permeable rocks, 35 
Pernambuco, 39.3, 


Orange Free State, ; 

Pliniir. i’Jatcnu 

of, 

403 

248, 328, 339, 343, ; 

I 71, 87. 191. 

19C, 

I’ersia, 77, 80. 102, 

345; 346 1 

1 198, L*01. 20fi 


122. 173, 174, 21 1, 

— Elver, 319. 322, 

Pampas, the, 3-, 

395. 

216, 217 ; desert' 

324, 337. 338, 339, 

( 39S, 109 


of, 76 

340, 345 

» Pampero, the, •'»“ 


Persian P.mpire, .Vn- 

Oranges, 210, 299, 

Panama, Pej^., 3: 

88 

cient, 208 

301, 309. 376, 389, 

— Tewn, 388 


— fJnlf, 66, 'JOS, '.'10, 

408, 409, 425 

! — Isthmus of. 

3(», 

212. 21.5, 211. 217 

Orinoco, Basin of, 

' 351, oS3, SSG 


Persians, the, 216 

405 

! Panther^, 79. 3G0 

, Perth, W.A*. 430 

— Estuary of. 392 

1 i’aper, 1*53, 244, 

"75, 

■ I’ero, lOI. 402, lo6. 

— Eiver. 392, 396, 
400, 406 

Orissa, 127, 129 
Orkney Is., 237 
Orlean--, 27»2. 2*5*5 

1 367 

1 Papuans, 03. 438 
Para Town. 403 
Paradise, bird- 
1 420 

, Paraffin, 186. 282 

of. 

107 

Peruvian h,'\rk. 
Cinchona 

— Current, the, 50 
Pesliawar, ,87, 92, 

120, 141, 146, 147. 
148. 217 

Ormuz, Ptr. of, 66, 


212' j 

Paragnav, Ee)'*, 

*01, ! 

Orontcs, I!., 210 1 

1 402, 409, 410 


Petchora, E., 226, 

Ortegal, (’., 296 1 

1 — E*, 397, *109 


; 279 

Osaka, 201 i 

! P.arainaribo, 401, 

105 1 

1 I’etcr the Gre it, 283 


36*3, 


Ostend, 261 
Ostrich, the, .32.3. 
320, 332, 311, 343, 
345, 400 

Ot.ago Harbour, -IS? 
Otabeite, 440 
Ottawa, 363, 

309 

— H., .365, ;!69 
Oudh, 131, 139 
Ouse, B., York.'*., 238 
Overland Telegraph, 

the, 429 

O.ven, 80, 97, 325 
O.vlord, 2 17 
0?;u.s, 215 
Oy.stcrs, 360 

PAAllL, 3 11 
Pachmari, 158 
Pacific, currenl.s of 
the, 50, 51, 52 

— Islands, the, 138- 

•141 

— Oee.an, 11. 31, 41, 
65, 351, 352, 351, 


i'araua, E., 396, 1U9, 
410 

Parasnath. Mt., 125 
Pnrbati, E., 95 
Pnriiia, C, 391 
P.aris, 226, 219, 252, 
251 

— Treaty of, 3o;i 
I Parnassus, AH., 312 
‘ I’nrraniattii. J2t< 

— E., 426 
Parrots, 120 
Parsis, 102, 148. 151 
Partridges, 311 
Patagoiua, 392, 396 
k’atagouiaus, 393 
Pntliaiikot, 146 
Patlmns, 97 
Patiala, 115 
Patkoi Hills. 95, 103, 
331 

Patna, 127, 129 
I’atrivs, 315, 316 
Peaches, 4(f8 
Pearls. 181, 212, 4.3u 
I’earl'Shell, 130 


Petroleum, 117, 168, 
203 , 207, 282, 2.«.3, 
330, 361, 367, 576> 
I’heasants, 311 
Piiiladelphia, 372, 
377, 380 

Philippines, the, I-., 
66, 80, 193. 382 
Pldlippopolis, 317 
I’hysic.".! geography, 
dernied, 1 
rifilmout, 306 
P i o t e r m aritrbarg, 
328, 31 1 
Pigs, .'fi' Swine 
Pilgrim I'athers, tlie. 
381 

Pillars of llereiiles, 
the, 296 

PindU', Mts., ;I12 
Pitieapphs, 191, 32.'> 
Pines, 63, 91. 2;,3. 
360, 37f; 

Pipe of 11 voh'.uio, 41 
1’ir.vns, 316 
I’i'U, 3U7, 308 
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Pittsburg, 377, 381 
Plains, 31 

Planets, tlie, 2 ; the 
■eight large, 2 
Plants, distribution 
of, 63 

Plateaux, 31 
Platinum, 282 
plumbago, see Gra- 
phite ^ 

Plymouth, 247 

— U.S.A., 380 

Po, P., 39, 226, 227, 
291, 303, 304, 305, 
307 

Pointers, the, 15 
Poland, 281, 282, 283 
Polar winds, 56 

— zone of vegeta- 
tion, 63 

Pole Star, 14, 15 
Poles, the Celestial, 
15 

— tlie North and 
South, 6, 7, 12 

Political geography, 
defined, 1 

Polynesia, 439, 440 
Polynesians, 63, 4gl 
Pompeii, 308 
Pondicherry, 162, 
165, 182, 256 
Pondoland, 339 
Poona, 118, 153, 155 
Popocatepetl, lit., 
383 

Porcelain, 197, 201, 
289 

Port Adelaide, 429 
Port Arthur, Manch., 
66, 204 

Port-au-Prince, 391 
Port Blair, 181 

— Cooper, 437 

• — Elizabeth, 343 

— .lachson, 415, 424, 
426 

— Lyttelton, 437 

— Moresby, 439 

— Nicholson, 437 

— Philip, 415, 422, 
424 

— Said, 309,319,321, 
334 

— Swettenham, 190 
Portland Bill, 240 
Porto Eico, I., 382, 

389 

Portsmouth, 247 
Portugal, 296, 300, 
301, 302 ; foreign 
possessions, 302 ; 
towns, 301 ; sec 
Iberian Peninsula 
Portuguese East 
Africa, 302, 328, 
340, 343, 348, 349 
- — IVcst Alrica, 302, 
328, 338 


Potassic salts, 267 
Potatoes, 239, 241, 
252, 259, 267, 275, 
288, 309, 317, 360, 
366, 376, 425, 427 
Potteries, the, 245 
Potterj^, 144 
Prague, 290 
Prairies, 32, 355, 364 
Pranhita, E., 100, 
158 

Preston, 244 
Pretoria, 328, 346 
Prince Edward Is- 
land, 353, 366, 368, 
369 

Prome, 168 
Prussia, 263, 269 
— Ehenish, 267 
Pruth, E., 277, 279, 
281 

Pudakotah, 163 
Puebla, 386 
Pulicafc, L., 161 
Pulni Hills, 99 
Pulse, 113 
Puma, 400 
Punakha, 182 
Punch, 172 
Punjab, the, 56, 93, 
97, 112, 113, 114, 
122, 134, 140-146, 
172, 174 

Punjabi, 110, 144 
Punjnad, E., 93, 142, 
143 

Puri, 129 
Purulia, 130 
Pushtu, 147 • 

‘ Puys,’ 251 
Pyramids, the Egyp- 
tian, 333, 335 
PjTcnees Mts., 225, 
249, 251, 296, 298 
Pythons, 325, 341 

QUAUGAS, 325, 341 
Quails, 341 
Quartzite, 34 
Quathlamba, Jits., 
see Drakenberg 
Quebec, City, 365, 
368, 369 

Quebec, Province, 
368, 369, 380 
Queen Charlotte 
Sound, 354 
Queensland, 418, 419, 
420, 426-128; cli- 
mate, 427 ; coast- 
line, 427 ; exjiorts, 
427 ; fertility of 
soil, 427 ; imports, 
427 ; internal 
means of com- 
munication, 427 ; 
inhieral products, 
427 ; mountains. 

, 427 : position, 426 : 


population, 428 ; 
rainfall, 427 ; . re- 
lief, 427 ; rivers, 
427 ; towns, 427 ; 
trade, 427 

Quetta, 36, 87, 118, 
122, 174 . 

Quicksilver, 282, 288, 
299, 300, 301, 361, 
376 

Quilimane, 349 
Quilou, 162, 163, 165 
Quinine, 101, 116 
Quito, 400, 401, 407 
Qutb Minar, 145 

EABAT-SALIiEE, 331 
Eabba, 337 
Paichur, 118, 153 
Eailway plant, 377, 
410 

Eain, 60 ; action of, 
34, 35 

Eainfall, effect of 
forests on, 60 ; 
effect on, of moun- 
tains, 60 ; effect on, 
of prevalent winds, 
60 ; region of de- 
ficient. 60 
Eaipur, 159 
Eaisins, 210, 315 
Eajmahal Hills, 125 
Bajputimi, 97, 110, 
134, 141, 174, 175, 
213 

— Desert, 143 

— States, 124 
Eajputs, 97 
Eamganga E., 136 
Eampm-, 138, 139 
Eauchi, 130 
Band, the, 343 
Eangoon, 85, 118, 

168 

Eaiuganj. 127, 128 
Eaiijit Singh, 141, 
145 

Eann of Kutch, 84, 
85, 92, 150 
Bapeseed, 97, 114, 
259 

Eapids, 37 
Bapti, B., 136 
Eavi, E., 93, 142, 
143, 145 
Eavines, 32 
Eawal Pindi, 146, 
172 

Ecchna Doab, 142, 
143 

Bed Eiver, 187, 368, 
375 

— Eiver of the 
North, 365, 370 

— Sea, 44, 53, 65, 66, 
67, 74, 208, 211. 
212, 213, 309. 318, , 
323, 333, 334, 349 i 
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lity, 375 ; fisheries, 

377 ; foreign pos- 

sessions, 80, 382 ; 
.forest products, 
376 ; government, 
382 ; imports, 378 ; 
internal communi- 
cation, 378 ; manu- 
factures, 377 ; 

mineral products, 
376 ; mountains, 
373 ; openings, 
372 ; population, 
382 ; rainfall, 375 ; 
relief, 372 ; rivers, 
373 ; seaports, 378; 
towns, 380-382 ; 
trade,' 378 ' 

Jnstratified rocks, 
33, 34 

Jpoln, 1., 440 


Ural Mts., 65, 203, 
218, 226, 264, 277, 
278, 282 - 

— B., 73, 279 . 

Urdu, 144 
Uriya, 127, 157 
Uruguay, Eep., 401, 

402, 410 

— H., 409 
Urumia, L., 217 
UsbegB, the, 205 
Ushant, 0., 251 
Utacamand, 165 
Utah, 382 
Utrecht, 261 

Yaap, h., 345, 340 
Vaigai, E., 99 
Yaldai Hills, . 226,, 
227, 278, 279 
Valencia, Toivn. 

Spain, 300, 301 
Yaletta, 309 
Yalladclid, 301 
Valonia, 210 
Valparaiso, 408 
Van, L., 75, 210 
Vancouver, B.C., 
367, 368 

— Island, 354, 366, 
367, 370 

Vardar, H., Sl2, 313 
Varna, 317 
Vedavati, B., 180 
Venezuela, 401, 402 
Venice, 276, 306. 307, 
308 

Vera Ci'u'z, 380 
Verde, 0;., 319 

— Cape, Is., 41, 302, 
320, 360'. 

Vernal Equinox, 5 
Verona, 304. ■„ 
Vervieis, 260.' 
Vesuvius, V!,* 304. 
308 

I'iceroy, sec Gover-. 

nor-General 
Victoria (Austr.), 
422-424 ; animal 
products, 423 ; cli- 
mate, 422 ; exports, 
424 ; fertility, 423 ; 
imports, 423 ; in- 
^ternal communica- 
tion, 423 ; mineral 
products, 423 ; 
mountains, 422 ; 
physical features, 

422 ; plains, 422 ; 
population, 424 ; 
position, 422 ; rain- 
fall, 422 ; rivers, 
422 ; size, 422 ; 
touns, 424 ; trade, 

423 ; vegetable 
pioducts, 423 

— B.C., 368, 370 

— Palls, the, 324, .343 


Victoria, Hong-kong, 
194 

— Nyanza, L., 323, 
349 

— E., 417, 428 
Vienna, the, 406 
Vienna, 287, 289, 290 
Vindhva Mts., 92, 97, i 

99, loo, 150, 157, 
176 

Vines, 232, 252, 266, 
267, 281, 291, 299, 
313, 317, 360, 366, 
369, 423, 425 
Vistula, B., 226, 263, 
264, 266, 268, 279, 
286, 287 

Viti Lera, I., 440 
Vizagapatam, 118, 
162, 163, 165 
Vladivostok, 203, 204 
Volcanic ashes, 34 
Volcanoes, 40, 41, 

192, 301, 350 ; ac- 
tive, 199, 203, 304, 
393 ; distribution 
of, 41 ; dormant, 
41 ; extinct, 41, 251 
Volga, B., 37, 227, 
279, 281 

Vosges Mts., 224,26.3, 
264 

Vryburg, 344 
Vultures, 92, 341 

WAAD, E., 259 
■\Vadi, 180 
AVadies, 213 
Wady Haifa; 33.3; 335 
Waikato, E., 434 ' 
Wainganga, B., 100 
AVallacliia, 310 
AValsall, 244 
Waltair, 118, 165 
AValviscli Bar, 320, 

. 338, 339; 343 ■: ■ 

AVarda, K.. 100 - ■ 
Warm ' -. temperate 
zone of vegetation, 
63 

AA’^arora, 158 
Warsaw, 282, 283 
AVasatch Eange, Jits., 
373 

AA'asliington, 363, 
380. 381 

Watches, 294, 295 
Water, distribution 
of, on globe, 31 
AVaterfalls, 37 
AA'ater-parting, 37 
AA''atershed, 37 
Waterspouts. 59 
Watery vapour in air, 
54 

AVavra, 45 ; action of, 
45 

Waziristan, 146 
Wear, E., 244 


AA'elland Canal, 367 
AVellesley, Province, 
189 

AVelUngton, N.Z., 437 
AA’^ener, L., 229, 274, 
276 

Weser, B., 226, 264, 
266 

West Australian cur- 
rent, 52 . 

Wtet Indies, climate, 
.389 ; description, 
.389 ; divisioas, 
389 ; exports, 391 ; 
imports, 391 ; 
people, 391 ; popu- 
lation, 391 ; struc- 
ture, 389 ; towns, 
.391 ; vegetable 
products, 389 
British, 248, 

■391 

Danisli, 391 

Dutch, 391 

P'rench, 391 

U.S.A., 389 

AA'estern Australia, 
429, 430 ; climate, 
430 ; coast-line’ 
430 ; exports, 430 ; 

■ imports, 430 ; 
'■ -mineral products, 

■'430 ; mountains, 

' 429 ; population, 
'430 ; rainfall, 430 ; 
rivers, 430 ; size, 
.429 ; soil,' 430 ; 

' ' toy'ns, 430 . 
AA^'estem Jumna 
Canal, 143 

AA'etfer, L., 229, 274, 

' 576 

AA'Haling, 275 
■AAiieat, 91, 97, 112, 

■ 113, 120, 127, 136. 
144, 151, 153, 155, 
158, 171, 173, 175, 
176, 179, 197, 201. 
204, 210, 216, 232, 
239, 241, 252, 259, 
260, 261, 267, 271, 
275, 281, 283, 288, 
294, 299, 300, 306, 

■ 307, 310, 315, 333, 
341, 360, 366, 367, 
369, 376, 378, 381, 
385, 400, 408, 409, 
410, 420, 423, 424, 
425, 427, 429, 430, 
431, 435 
AATiite ants, 325 

— Sea, 219, 278, 283 

— type of man, 63. 
80 

Wicklow, Mts., 238 
AVight, Isle of, 237 
AVilson’s Promon- 
tory. 415 

Wind, action of, .11 
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WiitTcnnorc, L., 23S 
WindlioeV. 32S 
Winds, constant, 54 ; 
local, 57 ; occa- 
sional, 57 ; periodi- 
cal, ,5G : prevalent 
effect on climate, 
51 

Windsor, 247 
Windward Is., 389 
77'inc, "OS. 210, 217, 
24,5, 2.‘>2, 254, 255, 
259, 207, 288, 291, 
299, 300, 301. 300, 
307, 308, 313, 346, 
317, 332, 344, 408, , 
42.3 ! 

Winnipeg, 308, 370 i 
— L., 3.58, 305 ; 

Witn Protectorate, : 

349 j 

Wolverhampton, 244 ; 
Wolves, 232, 207, 300 ' 
Wombat, the 420 
44'ooden wares, 37S i 


Wool, 117, 210, 245, 

I 254, 208, 282, 289, ' 

I 29-5, 299, 320, 331, I 

I 332, 343, 344, 345, 

I 340, 307 . 400, -110, 

423,421, 425, 420, 
i 427, 429, 430 431, 

' 437 

I WcoUen goods, 201, 
i 241, 245, 253, 254, 

‘ 200, 207, 208, 209, 

271. 270, 2,82, 283, 
289, 29.5, 300, 300, 
31,5, 371, 377, 378, 
385, 408, 410, 423, 
435, 437 
Woolwich, 244 
Wniur, L,., 73, 88, 
171 

Wiirtember", 267, 
209 

yADl.ONOl, Sits., 203 
Yah, 79 

Yakutsk, 70, 204 


Yams, 325, 389, 438, 
440 

Yanaon, 182 
Y’ang-tse-lcianfr, E., 
73, 194, 190, 197 
Yarkand, 198 
Yarmouth, Pirpal, 
241 

Yarns. 254, 201, 208, 
282, 291 

Yarra Yarra, P,., 422, 
424 

Yellow Pea, the, 00, 
190, 199 

— typeolman, 03, 90 
Yellowstone Park, 41 
Yemen, 213 
Yenisei, E., 72, 75, 
190, 203 

Yezo, .vee ITokhahlO 
Yncs Picld, 271 
Yokohama. 201 
York, a, 412, 413 
Yucatan, 38.3, 385, 
387 


Yukon, Pi., 3.57, .107, 
382 

Ynnnan, 190 

ZAjnifsr, E., 318, 

321, 320, .323, 3.38, 
340, 344, 349 
Zante, I., 311 
Zanzibar, 321, 328. 
349 

Zebr.as, 325, 311 
j Zenith. 0 

' Zinc, 235. 200, 207. 
282, 300, 313 
Zoniha. 315 
Zones,' the, 7 
Ziilnland. 302. 339. 

310 , n i l 

. Ziihvs, the, 3 i I 
Znnceni. 32,8 
Zurich. 291, 295 
j — E., 229, 293 
! Ziivdcr Zee, 257. 
259 

Zwarteher", 339 




